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PREFACE. 

TO shew that one supreme, omnipoteot, eternal God created tlie 
universe, that his superintendinc; providence preserves and governs all 
things ; that his wisdom regulates and controls all events ; that the 
smallest as well as the largest are equally the objects of his care ; that 
'* not a sparrow falletb {o the ground without his notice, and even the 
hairs of our heads are all numbered,'^ is the great object of this work — 
but more parjticularly of the first part. 

To accomplish this object with the most forcible demonstratioo, I 
have shewn the great designs of God in the government of men, by un- 
iblding a succession of prophecies, by which he announced a grand suc- 
cession of events, from the fall of man down to this day, and to the end 
of the world. 

To enforce conviction, I have recorded a narrative of the most im- 
portant events which have fulfilled these prophecies, in regular succes- 
sion, from the first promise of God to Adam, down to this day, as they 
stand recorded by the most approved historians. In this narrative it 
clearly appears, that all the historians, through all ages of the world, 
have done no more than record the will and government of God, as 
predicted by his inspired prophets, hundreds and thousands of years 
before they were accomplished. 

To render the design of this narrative as clear and forcible as possi- 
ble, I have not only confined it tothose nations who were the immedi- 
ate subjects of the prophecies, but to such parts of their histoiy, as 
inimediately regard the accomplishment of these great events. That 
part of the history of the four great empires, noticed in the great image 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and Daniel's four beasts, as regards their govern- 
ments, laws, manners and customs, together with a sketch of the his- 
tory eSr the other great kingdoms and empires, not immediately con- 
nected with the prophecies, I have noticed separately, by way of 

Appendix. 

All prophecy was given by inspiration of God, and all ancient pro- 
phecy through the prophets of the ancient Jewish Church, which 
sprang from the family of Abraham, and regarded those nations only, 
which were connected witli the Jewish history. This was all tliut was 
necessary,— both in its extent and duration,— to shew that the govern- 
ment of &od is both universal and eternal. 

The history of the other great nations is of importance to be known 
and studied, as ancient monuments of wisdom, virtue, patience, forti- 
tude, industry, arts and arms— -and their systems and maxims of gov 
emment, have proved useful and important models to after ages ; 
have led to the improvements of the age in which we live, and to the 
perfection of that well balanced system of government which we enjoy. 

Theeconomy of the governments of the Assyrian, Chaldean, Median 
and Persian Monarchies, are very partially known to us— they were 
n^t only absolute monarchies, but from Uie rude and barbarous ages in 
which they were founded, we have reason to conclude their systems 
were very limited, and that the whole depended very much upon the 
will of the king, with this exception, that the kinf could not change 
even his own will when once it became a law. ' , . , 

The union pf all these kingdoms stood upon the same basis, under 
<he Medo-Persian Empires This system was sufficient to protect a 
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IV. PREFACE. 

rising state, whilfft virtue ruled, but had no powers to save a nation 
when sinking under licentiousness and corrupt ambition. 

As we trace this great subject through the two succeeding parts of 
this work, we shall find that all the kingdoms of Europe are under the 
' same condemnation, together with the Turkish Empire, whose broad 
basis stands upon the ruins of all the ancient states and empires. 

In the first part of this work I have endeavored to shew the happy 
and prosperous state of the Jews under their theocracy, and that their 
wretchedness commenced with their kingly government,, in connection 
. with their false religion. I have endeavored to illustrate the character 
of the Grecian and Roman Republics, and shew how a corrupt religion 
and a want of the true balance of power in the third estate in the gov- 
ernment, opened the way for factions, which proved their ruin. 

fn the second part, I have endeavored to shew how the overbearing 
ambition of the Roman empire proved its own ruin, and how tlie dis- 
tresses she had inflicted upon other nations recoiled back upon herself, 
until luxury and refinement were swallowed up and lost in ignorance 
and brbarism — also, what struggles men had to endure to rise out of 
barbarism into a state of Civil refinement. 

In the pursuit of this subject 1 have endeavored to shew how much 
the happiness and misery of men depend upon individual character, 
and to have illustrated this in the characters of Alfred the Great, con- 
trasted with William 1. styled the conqueror ; of Edward III. contrast- 
ed with Edward IV. ; Qneen Elizabeth and Queen Ann, contrasted 
with James 11. and Charles 1. and 11. and in this wajr have shewn how 
England emerged from the feudal system, and acquired the supremacy 
of the three estates in her government. 

In the third part I have endeavored to shew the character of the re- 
publics of Poland and of France, and to render it plain and intelligi- 
ble, that republics without the balance of power in the three estates, 
80011 become the nurseries of factions, and that the licentiousness of 
liberty cherishes the. strife of party, until some idol chief strips the 
people of their rights, and becomes their despot: 

1 have drawn at full length the characters of Charles XII. and Bona- 
parte, to illustrate the more strikingly the worth of the character of 
Peter the Great of Russia, of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Al- 
exander the Great of Russia. 

In the fourth part, I have given a full account of the rise anr! progress 
of the United States of America, with a brief sketch of the administra- 
tions of Washington ~Adams— JefiTerson — Madison, and Monroe. 

It has been my first object through the whole work to shew the in- 
fluence and importance of religion — to contrast the pure religion of the 
Jews with the idolatry of the ages in which. they maintained the purity 
of their church. To contrast particularly the religion of Christ and his 
Apostles, with the religion of the Popes and Mahomet ; and to shew 
that Martin Luther was the angel of the gospel for the age in which 
he lived, and will continue to be the angel of ^te gospel until the mil- 
lenial day, through the medium of the heralds of the cross in ti^ie protes- 
tant cause. 

IVeth^sfitld, (Cmn) 1823. 
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CHAP. I. 

History — its division and use — J'rom the creation to the Aood-^ 
from the flood to the Building of Nineveh and Babylon. 

History is the great medium by which we are enabled to 
perpetuate the occurrence of events — ^and through which we 
may take a retrospective view of those that are past. 

ft may be divided into^ four great parts, history before the 
flood, termed antediluvian, history since the flood termed post- 
diluvian : histoiy from the flood to Christ, termed ancient, and 
since Christ, termed modem history. All that is written by the 
immediate inspiration of God, is termed sacred ; such is the 
history of the bible : all other history comes under the general 
denomination of profane. 

It furnishes a vast field of moral and religious instruction, and 
IS designed to amuse the imagination, improve the understand- 
ing", correct the judgment, and mend the heart by leading us 
up to God, as the great author^ preserver and governor w all 
tbi^s. 

That which first claims our attention, in the annals of time, 
js the histoiy of the creation, as recorded hy Moses in the book 
of Genesis. The most striking parts of this narrative are ; the 
formation of the earth and heavenly bodies, the sun, moon and 
stars innumerable, that fill the vast expanse of heaven; the 
creation of animate nature, with man for its head: the coven- 
ant between man and his God ; man's violation of tnat covenant 
which broufi^t death into the world and all our woe ; the early 
promise of God, that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpeiat^s head, and that man should be restored to the lost fa^ 
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9 6 THE CREATION. 

vour of his God \ the expulsion of man from paradise, the seat 
of innocencie and bliss on earth ; and the curse which was de- 
nounced by God, " in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread." 

These are the great outlines of that apostacy, which has been 
the origin of all the distress and wretchedness, which have been 
the inseparable companions of man, through the subsequent 
ages of the world. 

Driven from the presence of his God, man was left, unpro- 
tected by his own innocence or his covenant with his Maker ; 
weak, corrupt, depraved, to depend hencefor^i upon his own 
efforts ; not in the garden of Eden, but in the wild uncultivated 
earth ; which also was under the curse, for the disobedience of 
man — for God had said, ^' cursed is the ground for thy sake, in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life : thorns also, 
and thistles shall it bring it forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field, till thou return unto the ground ; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

Here is the origin of the calamities of man ; and his whole 
history from that time to this, is nothing more than a detail of 
the events, which have arisen in consequence of the awful de- 
nunciations of heaven. Thus left to himself ; this image of God, 
this child of bliss, this favoured of heaven, began the employ- 
ment of husbandry, upon this wide, solitaiy, uncultivated earth. 
Alas, how changed ! Should I attempt to paint the contrast be- 
tween this and his former state, imagmation would fail, language 
would be inadequate. 

Our task now is, to trace him through all the mazes of sin and 
error, wretchedness and woe, in which he has wandered these 
six thousand years, and notice the displays of divine kindness, 
compassion, and benevolence, towards him. 

Husbandry being the first employment of man, the early state 
of society was such as is common to the first settlement of al) 
new countries ; apart from the protection of the laws for the se- 
curity of the rights of person, and property : in this respect, 
they were in a state of nature. Although they retained so much 
reverence for God, as to express some degree of worship, by 
sacrifice ; yet when Cain rose up against his brother and slew 
him, there was no avenger of blood : God himself denounced 
judgment upon Cain, and inflicted the punishment. Nothing 
appears on record to shew that this was not the wretched state 
of man, for the space of 1656 years, down to the flood. 

If we examine the state of those nations since the flood which 
have had no commerce, cities, or intercourse with commercisd 
nations ; we shall most probaoly, have a picture of man, from 
the creation to the flood. When the earth was full of violence, 
and man had filled up the measure of his iniquity, God came 
out in judgment against him. He ordered Noah to build an 
ark, and collect his little family of eight persons, with pairs of all 
kinds of animals, both birds, bieasts, and creeping things, and 
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THE DELUGE — NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 7 

secure them from the overwhelming destruction he was about to 
brii^ upon a guilty world. 

When Noah had obeyed the command of God, and given 
warning to a pn^igate world, he entered into the ark. The 
tempest was poured out from heaven forty days and forty- 
nights : the deluge covered the face of the whole earth, even 
the highest mountains ; and the whole family of man, together 
with all flesh, were swept off the earth, except Noah and his fam- 
ily t these were preserved as God had appointed. At the end 
oi one year, the waters were dried up, and the ark rested up- 
on the mountains of Ararat, in Asia, near the source of the riv- 
ers Euphrates and Tigris ; on which man was first created, and 
from whence God Brst began to people the earth. 

Here a new scene was opened : here Noah reared an altar, 
and returned thanks to God. Here aeain began the employ- 
ment of husbandiT. The corruptions also of man were renew- 
ed. Here. Noah planted a vineyard, and drank to excess of 
the fruit or the vine. Hefto ve-commenced the same state of 
society with which Noah had been conversant before the flood 

Men led the same wandering pastoral lives : they were shep- 
lierds and hunters, for the s]^ace of 130 years : they then as- 
sembled in the plains of Shinar, where they built the impious 
Tower of Babel. This work was of the greatest magnitude of 
any that had been attempted since the flood. At this, they 
wrought unchecked forty years, when God in judgment, suffer- 
ed them to go no farther, but put an end to their work by con- 
founding their speech. 

Here was the origin of the confusion of tongues, from whence 
arose all the variety of language, which has appeared upon the 
earth. Here Nimrod^ who was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord, laid the foundations of the renowned city of Babylon, in 
the year of the world 1771. This city stood at the confluence 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris , was walled in the year 
1780, and became the famous capital of the Chaldean Monar- 
chy. About the year 1770, Ninus built Nineveh, the subse- 
quent capital of the Assyrian Monarchy. During this period 
of about 1800 years, the employment of men, and the state o 
society, had probabljr continued the same. 

These two great cities soon acquired a degree of wealth, in- 
fluence and power, which produced the same effects upon soci- 
e^ and the world, as have been witnessed in the nistoiy of 
all die great cities which have appeared : the same change of 
manners, habits and customs : the ferocity, barbarity, and un- 
cultivated state of the hmiters and shepherds, began to receive 
a polish and refinement, by their intercourse with the city. 
The same lust of pleasure, wealth and power began to appear. 
Each, in their turn, extended their conquests over the neighbor- 
ing countries, until they gave law to all the eastern worid. Dur*- 
ing this whole period, men were without the knowledge of God, 
and were sunk in the most barbarous and absurd idolatry. 



^ THE CALL OP ABRAHAM. 



CHAP. II. 

From the call of Abraham and hisfawily^ to the death of Joseph 

his Great-Grandson in Egypt, 

About 417 years after the flood, God saw the curruption of 
all that eastern world ; and that they had lost the knowledge 
and worship of the true God. He (hen called Abrahana from 
Ur of the Chaldees, near the plains of Shinar ; and directed 
him to go out into a wild uncultivated desert, lying to* the west, 
near the borders of the Mediterranean sea, and there settle. 
Abraham obeyed the command, went out into this remote land ; 
by permission, took with him Lot, his brother*s son, and formed 
a new settlement. 

Here God began to make a new display of himself to Abra- 
ham and to the world. Here he unfolded his j^romises to 
Abraham. 1st. That he would giis^ to him and his posterity 
the land, when as yet he had no children. 2ci. That his seed 
should sojourn in a strange land ; be evil treated 400 years, and 
then be restored to their own land. He gave him a son, in a 
miraculous manner ; and although he was the heir of promise » 
God ordered him to sacrifice the Tad. When he had so tar obey- 
ed the command, as to erect the altar, and raise the knife for ex- 
ecution ; the voice of God exclaimed ; *' Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad." And Abraham caught a ram in ^ thicket and 
sacrificed it to the Lord. 

Thus having tried the faith of Abraham, abolished through 
him the ancient custom of human sacrifice, which was conamon 
in the land of his fathers ; and having taught his people in all 
generations of the world, although he slay them to trust in him : 
he prospered Abraham greatly in the land, gave him flocks and 
hems, and made him lord of great possessions.- 

When Isaac, the child of promise was bom, Abraham drove 
out Hagar his maid, with Ishmael her son, to wander in the de- 
sert : that Ishmael, upon whom the angel had pronounced this 
prophecy, before he was born, that "he should be a wildpian, 
his hand should be against every man, and every man's agaii\Bt 
him, and yet he should dwell in the presence of all his breth- 
ren" — that Ishmael, for whose sake God gave this consolation to 
Hagar his mother, in her distress in the desert — ** Take the lad 
in thine hand, for I will make him a great nation." Ishmael and 
Hagar his mother, went out accordingly ; and in him, and his 
posterity, the prophecy has been literally accomplished. The 
Arabs are a thieving, robbing, plundering race to this day, and 
have never been conquered. 

When Isaac arrived at the age of manhood, Abraham sent out 
his servant to the land of his fathers, and took for him Rebecca^ 
his brother's daughter, to wife, by the special direction of God. 
By her he had two sons, Esau and J^cob. Abraham lived to a 
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good old are, died, and was buried in his own tomb, which he 
bought of Ephron the Hittite, for a family sepulchre. Esau 
married one of the daughters of the land, and united the em* 
plojment of hunting with that oi husbandry ; but Jacob became 
a husbandman, and Kept his father's flocks. To Esau were bom 
sons and daughters ; and to Jacob twelve sons, who became 
heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

The history of Esau and Jacob, is recorded in the book of 
Genesis. There also is recorded the art of Rebecca, to' obtain 
the blessing for Jacob, her favorite son, in exclusion of the right- 
ful heir ; the death and sepulture of good old Isaac, and the 
strife and bitterness of Esau ag[ajnst Jacob. As Jacob increas- 
ed in his family and wealth, he increased in favor with God : and 
by wrestling with the angel, he obtained the blessing, with the 
name of Israel : also the mark of the withered thi^n. by the 
hand of the ang^el ; which has caused the Hebrews, his descend- 
ants, to exclude tne thigh of all animals, as improper food, to 
this day. 

When the twelye sons of Jacob or Israel, grew into life, their 
father cherished an unguarded partiality towards Joseph, one of 
the younger sons, which excited a jealousy and resentment| on 
the part of his brethreij. This, together with some extrao£$^- 
ly dreams, which Joseph imprudently related, increased (heir 
resentment to hatred, and malice, which led them to revenge 
upon Joseph, bv selling him to the Ishmaelites, (or Arabs) and 
to deceive his mther b^ a false report that he had been devour- 
ed by wild beasts ; this they confirmed by shewing his bloody 
coat ; a barbarous stratagem practised on their fauier, by dip- 
pi^ the coat in the blood of a kid. 

These Ishmaelites carried Joseph down into Egypt, where 
they sold him as a slave. Here an impious attempt was made 
upon his virtue, by his master's wife ; which to her severe dis- 
appointi^ent, and mortification, he resisted. This led her false- 
ly to accuse him to his master, who threw him into prison. God 
permitted these darii^ acts of outrage and cruelty, to shew, for 
our instruction, that he always can, and often does, bring the 
greatest blessings out of the heaviest afflictions, and to increase 
our confidence in him. 

Here, while immured in the walls of a prison, God opened the 
way for the deliverance of Joseph. When one of nis fellow 
prisoners, who was of the kind's household, related a singular 
dream, Joseph was instructed by God in the interpretation— 
which was accomplished in a very extraordinary manner. This 
came to the ears of the king, who soon bad occasion to send for 
Joseph to interpret his own dream, of the seven fat and seven 
IcanKine.* 

This interpretation procured for Joseph the favor, and confi- 
dence of th« king : raised him to power, and brought him near 

•Gen. 41. 
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tlie throne. Whop'the seven years of famine, represented hy 
the seven lean Inoe, had extended into the land of Canaan, 
where the father of Joseph dwelt, he sent ten c^ his sons into 



Egypt to buy com. 



le manner in which they were received ; the stratagem of 
Joseph, to punish them, and bring down his younger brother ; 
the second journey of his brethren, the severity of Joseph's 
treatment of them, the painful sensations of his own breast, the 
disclosure of himself to his brethren, his. sending inr his aged 
father with al] his household, and supporting them in Egypt ; are 
all recorded in the close of the book of Genesis, in a striking 
and pathetic manner, not to be expressed by any other pen. 
This interestii^ narrative, so full of moral and religious instruc- 
tion,-8hould be familiarto all, at an early age. 

When the fulness of time was come, that the good old Jacob 
should be gathered, as a shock of com fully ripe ; he remember- 
ed the promise of God to his grandfather Abraham, that his po6» 
terity should sojourn in a strange land, and be evil entreated 400 
years : he called together his sons, and |^ave them his prophetic 
blessing,* and chaiged them to convey his remains to the iand of 
his fathers, and deposite them in the family tomb. 

This command was faithfully executed, with all that soiem^ 
nity and respect, due to the best of fathers ; and the family re- 
tumed into E^pt, where they continued to increase Mid multi-- 
ply, under all their former prosperity. 

Here again, the interesting determination of Divine Provi- 
dence is acknowledged. The dream of Joseph, which was soi 
oHensive to his breuren, was accomplished. Their former siii 
in selling him into Egypt, now stared them in the face ; and they, 
fearii^ his power and vengeance, af^er the death of their fatfi&r 
fell prostrate before Joseph, and poured out their confessions, 
and sought his protection.! 

Again the meekness, gentleness and benevolence of Joseph 
were displayed : again he drew a veil over the wickedness of 
his brethren, ascribed all to God, and taught them to notice his 
special providence in their deliverance : again, he restored 
them to his favor, and lived to see the third generation of Benja- 
min, his beloved brother. And when the fulness of time was 
come, that he should be gathered to his fathers, he called his 
brethren and said — " I die, and Qod will surely visit you and 
bring you out of this land, to ihe land which he sware unto 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob." And when he. had taken their 
oath, that they would cany his bones with them, he fell 
asleep. 

*QeH.49. f Gen. 60. 
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' CHAP. III. 

From the death tf Joseph to the call of Motu — ike plaguee in 
J^upt^ the departure of the Hebrews^ under Mosee and Aarmty 
and the destruction of Pharcuih at the Red Sea, 

Here begins a new era in the history of the family of Abra- 
ham.r The Patriarchs are gone ; Joseph is gone ; and their 
descendants are left unprotected in a strange land. . God con- 
tinued to increase and bless them, till a new king arose, who 
knew not Joseph. This king, unmindful of the protection the 
kingdom had received in the time of the famine ; and fired with 
ambition, be^an to exercise despotic^ power, and oppress the de- 
scendants of Jacob. 

When they became numerous, fearing that his oppiession 
mi^ht excite them to revolt, he commanded all their male child- 
ren to be destroyed at the birth ; an act of cruel^ and barbarity, 
not before recorded in the annals of man. This order was ex- 
ecuted, except in the instance of Moses, who was bid by his 
mother, in an ark of bidrushes, in the fla^s of the river, where 
he was preserved by the special providence of God. The 
daughter of Pharaoh, in her walk discovered the child, and sent 
for a nurse, which, in the same providence proved to be the 
child's mother. 

Nursed under the guardian care of the princess, Moses grew 
into life, and was educated in all the wisdom and science of the 
Egyptians ; and at the same time, was instructed by his mother, 
ttetthe was an Hebrew, of the family of the bondmen of the 
land. When he became a man, he went into the field to visit his 
brethren ; and seeing an Egyptian offer to one of them violence 
and wrong, he slew him. When this act was known, Moses fled 
into Midian. (a land on the east of EWpt,) where he married the 
dai^ter oi Jetbro, priest of Midian, and kept his father's 
flocks. 

Here- began the displays of the majesty of Heaven ! Here 
the Ged of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, began to have compas- 
sion on the distresses of.his afflicted children in Egypt. Know- 
ing that his prediction of 400 years of sojouroing were nearly 
accomplished, here he appeared to Moses in the midst of a 
burning bush; and called and commissioned him, from the 
midst w that flame, which concealed the God, but consumed 
not the bush. 

Here he charged Moses to go into E^pt, and deliver his 

Biople : and permitted him to take with him Aaron his brother, 
ere he confirmed the commission of Moses, by' the special 
miracle, of tumiiig[ his rod into a serpent ; and predicted the 
manner in which his people should at their departure, spoil the 
Egyptians of their treasures of gold and silver, as some com- 
pensation for their painful service. 
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Empowered by this hiefa commission, and the miraculous dis- 
plays of divine power, Moses took with him Aaron, *nd went 
down into Egypt, and stood before Pharaoh. When he had 
opened the commission of heaven to the king^, he received from 
Pnara^^ this haughty reply, ^* Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice and let Israel go ? I will nM let the people go." 
In reply to the insolence of this haughty king, Moses cast oown 
his rod, and it became a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh, to tiy the strength of this miracle, sent tot 
his magicians and sorcerons, who cast down their rods and they 
became serpents ; but the serpent of Moses' rod swallowed vp 
all theirs. This did not open the heart of the king, ' but con- 
firmed hkn ia his purpose not to let tiem go. Then God cam« 
out in judgment against Pharaoh, by the ten successive plagues 
which he caused Moses to inflict upon the land of Egypt, fire, 
blood, and death. (Ex. 8th and 9tb ch.) 

In this awful manner the judgments of heaven were displac- 
ed, through this impious kinff , upon his guilty land : to inspire 
the Hebrews with that confidence in God, and in Moses and 
Aaron, which should unite them in their departure. He caus- 
ed Pharaoh, also to double the task of the Hebrews, that their 
oi)pressive bondage might constrain this union, and that he 
might make such a display of himself and his iudgments, as 
-should lead Pharaoh, and the world, to acknowleoge, that 'Uhe 
Lord God omnipotent reignetii." 

When God bad put forth his hand and touched all the first bom 
of the land ; when every house was filled with mourning, lamen- 
tation and wo : then the hard heart of this haughty king was sub- 
dued. Then the prince and people were readjr to drive out the Is- 
raelites. Here commenced the solemn festival of the Jewish 
passover, in commemoration of their wonderful deliverance ; 
which continues to this day in the Jewish Church. Here was 
fulfilled the promise, that they should be enriched with the 
spoils of the ^yptians, by their jewels of gold and of silver. 

When all things were now accomplished, this mighty host of 
600,000 souls assembled under Moses and Aaron, and took up 
their departure for the land of their fathers.— Here again, was a 
display of the selfishness and corruption of the human heart. 
Notwithstanding all the manifestations God had made of him- 
self to Phafeon, and to the people, in the miracles he had 
wrought, ant the judgments he had inflicted upon them : he 
repented that he had let the people go : raised an army, pursued 
after them by the way of Pihahiroth, and overtook them between 
Migdol, and the Red S^a, where God had ordered them to en- 
camp. 

Here was the closing scene ! the waters of the sea, opened 
to the right hand, and to the left, by the mighty power of the 
Most High ; and Moses Jed the nost of Israel tnrough on diy 
land. Pharaoh attempted to pursue, when the waters returned 
by the same Almighty power, with which they were rolled 
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back : and this dariog, hardened, Impious king, with ail his 
mighty army, were swallowed up and lost in the depths of the 
sea. At the same time, Moses assembled the host of Israel, on 
the banks of the sea, where thej united in a song of praise to 
God their deliverer.* 



CHAP. IV. 

Prom the pQ^9agt of the Red Sea^ to thegtvttiff of the Moral Lay: 
at Mount Smai — the death of Moses and Aaron — the possession 
cfihe land of Canaany under Joshua — And the change ofgov- 
emment under their kings. 

HfcRE let us reflect, upon the awful, sublime, and' interesting 
scenes through which we have passed, from the creation to the 
flood ; from the flood to the call of Abraham ; and from that 
call to the wonderful displays of God in Egypt, and the Red 
Sea, and learn this lesson : that when God calls sinners to re- 
pentance, by his counsels, warnings, invitations and chasten- 
emngs ; and they, like Pharaoh, continue obstinate and impeni- 
tent ; he will come out against them in his wrath, and seal up 
their doom with his eternal judgments. The lesson before us 
is a istriking display of this solemn truth. 

We will now pass over the several movements of the camp of 
Israel, until they pitch before Sinai. Here again, the majesty 
ef heaven was displayed in the thunders of Sinai. But notwith- 
standing the mountain was on fire from the presence of God, 
when he called Moses, and conversed with him forty days : not- 
withstanding he had led their whole march, by a pillar of cloud 
by day, and of fire by night ; yet even here, under the awful 
solemnities of Sinai, they caused Aaron to make a golden calf\ 
(one of the gods of Egypt) of the same ear-ririgs which they had 
borrowed of their neighbors ; and after the custom of the Egyp- 
tians, worshipped it, m a riotous, tumultuous manner. 

This was a scene which tried the patience of Moses. Al- 
though he was the meekest of men, at the sight of this scene, he 
threw down the two tables of stone, on which were inscribed. 
by the finger of God, the Moral Law: and brake them in pie- 
ces. He next dissolved the golden calf, compelled jja worship- 
pers to drink it, and caused 3000 idolaters to be slain. He 
again, by the divine command, returned into the mount, where 
he received two other tables of stone as before ; which are the 
ten commandments (called the moral law) continued in the Jew- 
ish chnrch, and handed down to us. 

We will pass over the mercies and judgments of God to this 
people, in their several journey ings in the wilderness, until we 

♦Ex. XV. 
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come to the waters of Meiibah. Here the murmurin^s and dis* 
content of this obstinate, ui^;ratefui people, again tired the pa- 
tience of Moses, and he gave that offence to God, which de- 
prived him and Aaron of the enjoyment of the promised land.* 
Soon after the offence at Meribah, God called Aaron to seal up 
his last account. After Moses had led the people through the 
wilderness, God directed him to appoint Joshua bis successor, 
and go up to the top of Pisgah, where he could view the prom- 
ised lancL and there die. 

Full ol instruction is the sacred book of God. If Moses, the 
favored of heaven, was denounced and cut off for one unguard- 
ed offence, to what punishment does the whole family of man 
stand exposed eveiy moment, from the offended majesty of 
heaven ! lieam also, that to whom much is given, of him much 
will be required ; and that eveir man must be accountable for 
what hk hath, and not for What he hath not. 

We will now leave Moses entombed on mount Nebo, and 
follow the camp of Israel, under Joshua, to the river Jordan. 
Here Jehovsdi again displayed his mighty power, the river opea- 
ed, as at the Red Sea, and gave them passage. The first cihr 
that i>resented itself was Jericho ; strongly walled and fortified. 
This intimidated the muimurii^, complaining, faithless multi^ 
tude. And when they saw the hardy, warlike, gothic race of 
men which dwelt in th« land, their hearts sunk within them, and 
they were ready to yield to fear. Again the hand of the Most 
High was stretcned forth for their relief. By the special com- 
mand of God, the walls of Jericho fell down at the blowing of 
rams' horns, by the priests, and the city fell an easy conquest to 
Joshua. This event inspired the host of Israel with confidence, 
and their enemies in their turn were depressed, and became an 
easy prey. 

Here end the 400 years sojoumii^, predicted by Abraham, 
and the 40 years wandering in the desert. Again, the family of 
Jacob (or Israel) are restored to the promised land, a land flowing 
with milk and honey ; abounding with eveiy thii^ delightful to 
the eye, and pleasing to the taste. 

It must not be understood that the whole fan^ily of Jacob, 
which came out of Egypt, returned to this land of promise. 
All who were over twenty years of age when they came out, 
were not permitted to carry with them the corrupt and idola- 
trous practices o( Egypt, (in which they had been educated) into 
the land of Canaan. These all died in the wilderness ; but tibe 
youth, together with such as were bom in the wilderness, were 
trained up, by the special displays of God's providence and 
goodness, to enjoy the promised inheritance. 

When these had taken possession of the country, under Josh- 
ua, they divided up the land by tribes, side by side, as the Unit- 
ed States are divided ; established theirgovemment, which was 

♦ Numbers xx— 10. 18. 
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a pure Theocracy : the moral law, together with their ritual, 
formed their constitution, and God was their h^ad. Under 
this form of goyernment they continued 350 years ; and had 
they been content with their condition, tihey might have heen 
the happiest people on earth. 

But ttfey, like Jeshurun, waxed fat and kicked ; the voice of 
murmur and discontent, continued to rise ^ up to heaven against 
them : thej lusted after the idols and corhiptions of the neigh- 
boring nations ; and had not the same power, which brought 
them into the land, been exerted in protecting them from the 
corruptions of their own hearts, andfthe sword of their enemies, 
they would soon have fallen a prey to them, and returned back 
to the idolatiy of the Chaldeans, their fathers. The promises 
of God are sure ; Bxed and unalterable are his purposes. Al- 
though he sometimes gives up his people to the indulgence of 
their evil propensities ; he always makes their trials subservi- 
ent to his own glory, and their best good. 

REMARKS. 

We have now accompanied Abraham and his posterity, from 
Chaldea to Canaan, to Egypt, through their sufferings, their de- 
liverance, their joumeyii^s in the wilderness, and their restor- 
ation to the land which God sware ifhto Abraham, to ffive to 
him and his, for a possession, when as^et he bad no child. We 
have, through the instrumentality of this wonderful family, wit- 
nessed the manifestation of the knowledge and character of the 
only true God, in the miraculous birth of Isaac, in the faith of 
Abraham at the sacrifice, in the accomplishment of the prophe- 
cy upon Ishmael, in. the narrative of Joseph, in the displays of 
(jod to Moses, in the plaugues of EWpt, in the deliverance of 
the Hebrews at the Red Sea, and the destruction of Pharaoh : 
in the journeying of 600,000 souls in a barren uncultivated de- 
sert, fed by the immediate hand of God, with quails and manna 
from heaven ) and with water in the same miraculous manner, 
from the dry and flinty rock. 

We have also witnessed the displays of the majesty of Jeho- 
vah, in giving the Moral Law at Mount Sinai, in forming his true 
church witii their service ; together with the judges of Israel, 
upon the basis of thisjlaw ; and finally, his leading the youn^ 
stock, (after destroying all tRe old idolaters in the wilderness,) 
into the land which he had promised to their fathers, and in 
planting that church which he had not only formed, and nursed, 
by the special displays of his almighty power and wisdom, by 
so many miracles, but which he delighted to honor with his 
special presence, guidance, and direction, and to preside over 
as its head, deliverer, and protector. " I am the Lord your 
God, who hath brought you out of the land of Egypt, and out of 
the house of bondage, to give unto you thisf goodlyland, which I' 
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9ivare unto your fathers^ to Abrahana, Isaac and Jacob, and to 
their seed aflter them ; a land flowing with milk and honey." 

Here in the midst of this renewed paradise of blessings, we 
are called to witness the high and distinguished privileges of 
•that church from whence issued the accomplishment of all the 
promises to fallen and ruined man. 

The scenes of Eden were here renewed, every thing pleasing 
to the eye, and delightful to the taste, in the richest profusion^ 
gladdened the hearts of this favored church ; the presence and 
counsels of God directed tiheir steps, the wisdom of God garc 
them understanding, and from his special bounty their cup over- 
flowed with blessings ; all but Eden's innocence was here. 

But here too we are called to witness again the depravity of 
the heart of man, and say, ** it is desperately wicked, who can 
know it :*' even here this chosen church, this favored of heav- 
en, amidst the satiety of enjoyment, renounced their God, and 
demanded a king, like the nations of the earth : and God left 
them to the lusts of their hearts, and in his wratn gave them a 
king. 

This demand of God that he should give them a king, was a 
renunciation of God their king, and like the apostacy of para- 
dise, laid the foundation for all their sufferings, ^nd prepared the 
way for all their subsequent calamities.* 

They, like the first stock in paradise, fell^ and entailed upon 
themselves and their posterity, many calamities, distresses and 
judgments, and stana as a living monument to all succeedins; 
generations ; with this awful memento, " Let him that standeth 
take heed lest he fall." 



CHAP. V. 

Change of Jewish Theocracy to the government of their King, 
Dispersion of the Ten Tribes by Psalmanazer — Remarks. 

When the people of God were \v/aiy of his government, 
and asked a king, He granfed their request, and gave them a 
king, in his wrath. Samuel the prophet, by divine permission^ 
annointed Saul as their first king ; but God for his disobedience 
rejected him, and by the special display of his power, appoint- 
ed David the shepherd king, from which stock sprang the Mes- 
siah. 

God adapts all his means to their special ends. By the sword 
of David, He established the defence and security of his peo- 
ple. From him sprang Solomon, who in his wisdom erected the 
temple at Jerusalem, established the splendor of the temple 
worship, adorned and beautified the city, and placed the nation 

♦ See tbe chroaicles of their kras:s. 
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on die sifflunit of renown. The lastre of the Jewish oatM, 
shone conspicuous in his r^ign, throughout the world. 

When this illustrious king was called to sleep with hb fath* 
ers, and his son Rehoboam nad succeeded him, he by one un- 
giuuded act, severed the nation, ten tribes against two. The 
exclamation of Jeroboam, " To your tents, O Israel," estab* 
lished Samaria, as the capital of the ten tribes, with Jero- 
boam for their king ; in opposition to Jerusalem, and the two 
tribes under Rehoboam. The divided strength of a family or 
nation, is a sure pledge of their weakness, to the first enemy 
who may be disposed to invade them. 

The truth of the remark was soon verified in this divided, 
fallen family. When the ten tribes had set up the calves of 
Dan and Bethel, and proclaimed " these be thy Gods, O Isra- 
el " — then the God of tlieir fathers came out in judgment against 
tjhem ; and sent Psalmanazer, king of Assyria, with a mighty 
army ; who overran their country, pillaged and razed their cit- 
ies, and carried them all away captive to Nineveh, where they 
were swallowed up, and their name was blotted out from the 
list of nations. 

Moses having foreseen, by the inspiration of God, the de- 
struction that should come upon his people, gave them season- 
able warning.^ In this admonition, the sins which caused this 
calamity, together with their dispersion, are clearly pointed 
out : and as the same chapter, also promises their restoration in 
the latter days ; great search has been made for them, through- 
out the habitable globe, but no traces of them have yet been 
found. 

By some it has been conjectured, that they passed in a body, 
through the wilds of Asia, crossed Beering s Straits, on to the 
continent of America, and are to be found in our western In- 
dians. The plausible grounds for this conjecture are, the sim- 
ilarity in their notions of the Supreme Being, their guttural 
lan^age, together with some manners and customs, and their 
divisions into tribes. 

Dr. Buchanan, in his Asiatic Researches, points out some fea- 
tures in the Afighans in Asia, together with reports of tradition, 
that they are descendants of the ten tribes ; but he does not 
appear to attach much confidence to the conjecture. All the 
prophets are agreed in the restoration of this branch of the fam- 
. ily of Israel, to the land of their fathers, in the latter days. 
God will assuredly accomplish his promise ; but when, ana in 
what manner, time alone can unfold. " Blessed is he that wait- 
eth, and cometh to, the one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five days." Dan. xii. 12. 

The tribe of Judah, tc^ether with the small jeraains of the 
tribe of Beiyamin, who had escaped the punishment of the 
sword, which God inflicted upon them by th^ hands of their 

♦Deut.iv. 28. 
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brethren, for their impiefj and barbarity ; continued the tem- 
ple worsAiip at Jerusalem, under a succession of kings, two 
nundred and fifty years ; then they filled up the measure of 
their iniquities, hy violating the sabbath and the sanctuary. 



CHAP. VI. 

Destruction of JUnevth — Conquest of Nehuchadnezzar — Siege 
of Tyre — Conquest of Egypt — Captivity of the two tribes— 
Displays of God in Babyion. 

Abovt one hundred and fiiV^ years afler the conquest and 
captivity of the ten tribes, by rsalmanazer, king of Ivineveh ; 
God raised up the Chaldeans, together with the Medes, (a na- 
tion on the east of Babylon, and not far remote,) to chastise the 
city of Nineveh for her idolatiy, and cruelty to his people. 
These mighty nations overran their kingdom, laid waste their 
countiy, took the city of Nineveh, razed it to its foundation ; 
so that her place is not to be found, according to the predic- 
tions of Nahum. 

Thus fell great Nineveh, the pride of the east and the con- 
queror of the west, whose sword had drenched in blood the 
cities of Palestine, and ruined the ten tribes of the family of 
Israel. 

This conquest €^ the kingdom of Assyria, raised Babylon, and 
opened the way for all her future greatness. She extended her 
arms into the east, and harassed the Medes and Persians with 
distressing wars. She carried her arms into the west, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, who overran all Asia Minor, entered Pheni- 
cia, and laid siege to the city of Tyre. This city then stood 
upon the main land, was the great mart of Asia with the west, 
and the richest city in the world. The siege of Tyre made a 
distinguished figure in this expedition, and the conquest of this 
cost Nebuchadnezzar a siege of two years. The distresses of 
this siege were such as had never been experienced ; and the 
Tyrians, by their firm and desperate resistance, caused the 
prediction of the prophet Ezekiel to be fiiUy verified, — ** eveiy 
head shall be bald, and eveiy shoulder pealed." — Chap. xxix. 
18, 19. 

When the Tyrians found all further resistance would be inef- 
fectual, they removed their families and effects on to an island, 
about three-fourths of a mile from their city ; here, by the as- 
sistance of their ships, they protected and secured their wealth 
against all further attempts from the conqueror, and laid the 
foundation of that city, which became so distinguished in the 
seige of Alexander, under the name of modern Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar carried his arms into Egypt, which fell an 
easy prey to the conqueror ; with the spoils of Egypt he en- 
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riched his aimy, and they rioted in the luxuries of Egypt, as a 
reward for their services at the sie^e of Tyre. 

From J^pt, the conqueror carried his arms into Palestine, 
ovenan the country, laid waste the cities, and besieged Jeru- 
salem. The distresses of this siege are as memorable as the 
siege of Tyre ; but the wretchedness of the Jews, surpassed all 
description. Wasted by the sword, famine and pestilence, 
those terrible judgments of heaven, they fell a prey to the 
(u>nqueror, who gave their city up to pillage, carried the rem- 
nant of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, away to Babjr- 
loD, with the spoils of their city and temple, and swept their 
country with the besom of destruction.* 

When Nebuchacbezzar had settled the conquest of the west, 
lie returned to Babylon with ^e spoils of Asia Minor, Pheni- 
cia, Elgypt, Svria and Palestine, together with the remnant of 
the family of Israel ; Zedekiah their king graced his train. 

With the s|>oils of the west, Nebuchadnezzar greatly enrich- 
ed and beautified his favorite city, Babylon ; then the scourge 
of the nations, and mistress of the earth, and rioted in the fruits 
of his conquests ; here the bondage ot JE^g3npt ^^ again re- 
newed, and the captive sons of Israel became the servants of the 
king of Babylon, to convert the spoils of Jerusalem and the cit- 
ies of the west, into the splendor and magnificence of Babylon ; 
but the most dark and mysterious ivays of God^ are often the 
foeans of illustrating the wisdom, gooanest and tnajesty of his 
character. 

When Nebuchadnezzar had disposed of his spoils, and troph- 
ies, he caused seven of the princes of Judah to be selected, edu- 
cated, and trained for the special service of his court^ which 
opened the way for such a display of the power and majesty of 
God, by a succession of dreams, visions, miracles, judgments, 
and prophecies, as astonished the king, the nation, and the 
world ; unfolded a succession of events which have employed 
the pens of all historians from that day to this, and will continue 
to employ them, to the great consummation of all things. 

That same family, who had been the instruments of the dis- 
plays of the character of God in E^ypt, in the wilderness, and 
in Palestine, were now become the instruments to display the 
character of the one true God, to that same idolatrous nation 
from whence he had called Abraham, more than one thousand 
years before. The wonderful displays of this Almighty power 
are faithfully recorded in the whole book of the great prophet 
Daniel, for the instruction and correction of a profligate world. 

In the midst of these scenes, God accomplished upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar the vision of the tree, (see Dan. iv. 4, 18.) When 
in the pride of his heart be was exulting in the magnincence of 
his favorite city, saying, " Is not this great Babylon which I 
have built, for the honor of my majesty, and the gloiy of njy 

♦Jer. xxxix. - 
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knigdomj" the finger of God touched hira, and he was deprited 
of his reason, driven from his kingdom, made to take up bt$ 
abode with the beasts of the field, and did eat grass witn the 
ox' seven years. 

At the expiration of seven years, God restored Nebuchadnez- 
zar to his understanding and his kingdom, and caused the hu- 
miliation of the king to praise him. Instead of saying, ** Is not 
this great Babylon which I have built for the honor of my ma- 
jeshr," he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and blessed the most 
high God ; and praised and honored him that liveth for ever 
and ever, adding, " none can stay his hand, neither may any 
say unto him what doest thou." 

In the various displays of his power in the family of Abra- 
ham, God had manifested to the world, why he, called Abra- 
ham out of the land of Chaldea, into the wilderness of Canaan, 
inflicted on his posterity the bondage of Egypt, and led them 
through their forty years journey ings in the wilderness : it was 
to effect the establishment of his church in the land of their fa- 
thers. 

By these astonishing displays of his power, he made it man- 
ifest to the world, why he blotted out the ten tribes from the 
list of nations, and carried away the remnant of the two tribes to 
Babylon, even that he might root out the idolatry of his cnurch, 
and oy his chastisements, and corrections, lead them back to 
himself, and at the same time, through the instrumentality of 
his own children, magnify his name amongst the same idola- 
trous nations, from whence he had called Aoraham ; extort this 
confession from Nebuchadnezzar, " that the God of the He- 
brews is the only true God ;'* apd this decree of the king, 
" that all nations and languages under the whole heaven, should 
honor the God of Daniel, ana all people should serve him." 

Thus having accomplished his threefold purpose of bringiqg 
his church by his corrections, to humility and obedience ; mag- 
nifying his name and his glory to Nebuchadnezzar and his king- 
dom, leaving on record these wonderful displays for the in- 
struction of the world to the latest generations : (5od prepared 
the way for the restoration of his people,- and the rebuilding of 
the city of Jerusalem.* 



CHAP. VIL 

GoTtqutst of Cyru^—faU of Babylon — •restoratioH of the Jew9 — 
expedition of Darius — of Xerxes— pass of Thermopylce, 

"tivkivG the displays of divine power in Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar died, and was succeeded by his son, whose reign w^ 

. * Is^ah 43, 44, 45* Jer. 23. Book of Ezra. 
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short, and next hj his grandson Belshazzar. Between him and 
Cyaxares king ofthe Medes, a war sprun&[ up, in which Cyrus, 
kitig of the Persians, was en^a^ed as an aUj : a battle was soon 
fought, in which the Babylonians were defeated, put to flight 
"with great slaughter, and compelled to sue for peace. , 

^This Cyaxares was about to grant, when Cyrus objected, ur- 
gjJig that now was the favorable opportuni^ to punish the 
cabylonians for their tyranny and cruelty ; and that if the kine 
would entrust him with the command of his army, he would 
march to Babylon, and chastise that haushty city. Cyaxaies, 
admiring the spirit of this young hero, then twenty-five yea» 
of age, yielded to his request, and returned to his court in Me* 
dla. 

Cyrus, who was called by name by the prophet Isaiah,* two 
hundred years before he was bom, when that prophet predict- 
ed the destruction of Babylon, was now about to enter upon his 
commission, and execute the decrees of heaven against that city, 
who had enriched herself with the spoils of nations, who said in 
her heart, " I sit a queen, I am no widow, I shall see no sor- 
row," and knew not the judgments God had in store for her, 
and which he had denouncea against her ; and who to fill up 
the measure of her iniquities, then held the two tribes of Israel 
in bondage. 

Thus commissioned by God, and armed by his authority, Cy- 
rus entered upon the plains of Shinar, and laid siege to Baby- 
' Ion. The Babylonians, unable to keep the field, had fied, and 
taken refuge within their walls, where they felt themselves se- 
cure, with a store of provision for twenty years. 
^ Cyrus invested the citjr so closely, that all communication 
from without was cut off; he next prepared a canal, by which 
he could turn the waters of the Euphrates, into the Tigris, and 
thereby lay bare the channel ofthe river. During these opera- 
rations, Belshazzar the king was rioting in his palace, with his 
wives, his concubines, and all his court, and drinking wine with 
impious profanation, out of the sacred vessels, his grandfather 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought from the holy temple of Jerusa- 
lem. 

A man's hand appeared, and wrote upon the wall, over against 
the king, these words, *' mene^ tekel, upharsin ;" the conscience 
of the king upbraided him, and his knees smote together 
with fear. Daniel was tailed, who thus interpreted the writ- 
ing ; " Thy days are numbered and finished, thy kingdom is di- 
vided, and given to the Medes arid Persians." 

The same night, amidst this impious festivity, the stratagem 
ofthe canal was executed ; the river was drained, and Cyrus 
entered the city by an unguarded gate, on the side of ihe nver, 
overturned all in his way, entered the palace, put Ike king 
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and all his court to the sword, and made himself ttasfer of Bab-* 

ylon. 

Thus fell great Babylon, the pride and ornament of the Chal* 
dean monarSiy, the mistress oi the world, and the head of eold 
in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar ; and thus tfie empire of Me- 
dia was established upon the ruins of the Chaldean Monarchjr^ 

Cyaxares,then an old man, and uncle to Cyrus, upon the side 
of his mother, soon died, and left the crown of Media to Cyrus, 
as the rightful heir ; thus uniting the three kii^doms of Chal*^ 
dea. Media, and Persia, in one, with Cyrus for its head. 
. The first act of importance recorded of Cyrus, was his decree 
for the deliverance, and restoration of the Jews, to the land of 
their fathers. Hiis decree was accomf>anied with the necessa* 
ly supplies for carrying it into execution ; the seventy years 
captivity was closed, and the remnant of the two tribes was re- 
Stored to Jerusalem, to rebuild their city and temple, under Ze- 
rubabel, and Ezra. See Ezra, 1st chapter. 

Thus we are led again to see with what precisi(Hi the decreed 
of the Most High are accomplished, '* that he setteth up kings, 
and putteth down kings, and none can deliver out of his band. ' 

Cyrus, thus seated upon the throne of the Medo Persian en^- 
pire, (which became the breast and arms of silver in the imaee 
of Nebuchadnezzar,) was now the greatest monarch the wond 
had ever known ; he united the three kingdoms by wise and en- 
ergetic laws, ruled in wisdom, laid the foundations of that em- 
pire which became so conspicuous in succeeding reigns, and 
died 529 years before Christ. 

We will pass over the successive reigns as uninteresting, un- 
til we come to the reign of Darius, father of Xerxes ; he was 
fired with the ambition of his ancestors, raised a powerful ar- 
my, marched into the west, crossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thrace, crossed the Danube, and commenced opera- 
tions against the ancient Scythians of Europe. These hardy 
sons of the forest, drew him into their wilds, by flying before 
him, laid waste their countiy, and haras^d him in his march, 
until he despaired of success, and attempted to retire from the 
war ; the barbarians had succeeded in their stratagem, they 
fell upon him with great fury, routed, dispersed and destroyed 
his array, and Darius returned a fugitive into Persia, where he 
died soon after, leaving his throneto Ws son Xerxes. He was the 
prince of Persia, described in Daniel's scriptures of truth, *'as 
beirg far richer thap all others, who should stir up all against 
. the reahn of Grecia." Chap. xi. 2. 

Xerxes assembled a powerful army, amountijoig to five million 
souls, (according to Mr. RoUin,) marched into the west,* and in- 
vaded the states of Greece, then lying on the eastern borders ot 
Europe, where Turkey in Europe now is.* 

Greece was then in its infancy, divided intoanumber of smu 
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states, fetdivfes, or chm^ independent of each otiier, speaking the 
same lai^age under a variety of dialects : without union, with* 
out money, without allies, and unprepared, even for any inva^ 
sion. 

Wiben Xerxes appeared on their borders with his immense 
bost, they began to confederate for common safety. In this, 
Iheir first eflfort for defence, they were near being ruined in the 
choice of a general ; such was the jealousy of these rival sons 
of liberty, when they were united in this, they were equally 
distressed in the choice of a commander for their fleet ; when 
they were agreed on this also, their numbers were so small as 
not to be put in competition with (he whole eastern world, which 
was assembled against them. 

The poweifuJ force of the king, and the defenceless situation 
ofGreece, in^ired him with the highest confidence of success : 
he constructed a bridge of boats, passed the Hellespont, entered 
upon the plains of Greece, and penetrated Into the heart of their 
country, without opposition, until he approached the pass of 
Thermopylae ; here he was met by Leonidas, with three hun- 
dred Spartans, who checked his progress, and held at bay the 
whole force of Persia. 

When Leonidas had learned that Xerxes was about to force 
his passage through the by -roads of the mountain, by the aid of 
a treacherous Greek, and thus enclose his little band, he assem* 
bled his three hundred Spartans, put himself at their head, 
marched through the defile, in dead of night, and, with sword 
in hand, rushed like a torrent upon the Persian camp, overturn- 
ing all in his cotrrse, until he had nearly reached the tent of the 
kii^ ; here, amidst the terrible conflict of carnage and of deaths 
they all fell a sacrifice to the swords of the Persians, except one, 
who was ever after treated by his countrymen as a fugitive, 
and vagabond, because he preferred life to gloxy. 

This daring and heroic assault, so intimidated the king, that 
he no longer considered himself safe in the midst of his legions, 
but betook himself to his fleet, as a place of more safety, and 
where he hoped much from a naval victory, because it was su- 

Serior to the Grecian, and leil the command of his army with 
[ardonius, his principal general. Here the Greeks were ready 
to meet his wishes. The fleets met near Salamfn, an action was 
fought, and a victoiy obtained, which ruined the Persian fleet. 
Xeixes escaped, and fled into Persia, and his Q^een, by a most 
masterly stratagem and address, secured her ship, and flight, 
and followed the king. They both returned safe to Babylon. 

Mardonius, with the host of Persia, moved with renewed cau- 
tion, until the Greeks forced him to a battle at Platea ; here fol- 
, lowed a victory, as glorious on the land, as the former had been 
I on the sea. Mardonius was killed, and of three or four hundred 
^ thousand men, of the Persian army engaged, not more than 
three hundred escaped to return into Persia. Thus ended the 
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greatest enterpriz&thathad ever been attempted, with the gieat- 
est overthrow that had ever been witnessed. 

The Greeks thus secured from foreign invasion, were left to 
cultivate their soil, improve the arts and sciences, extend their 
commerce, and exert their militaiy prowess, in their own pri- 
vate and domestic quarrels, the most distinguished of which was 
the Peloponnesian yvar, which lasted twenty -five years. 

During these civil broils in Greece, a civil war sprung up in 
Persia : the younger Cyrus conspired against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, who was upon the throne, passed over into Greece, 
levied a body of fifteen or twenty thousand troops, and led them 
into Asia, where he was joined by a laigebody of Persians, from 
the province over which he was governor ; with this force he 
marched towards Babylon, to attack the kine, who, apprized of 
the conspiracy, had assembled an army, and gone forth to meet 
him. 

The two armies loon met ; a desperate action ensued ; the 
wing of the army, in which the GreeKs were posted, was victo- 
rious, the wing of the Persian army which engaged them, was 
routed, and fled — the Greeks pursued. At the same time Cy- 
rus, who commanded the centre, discovered his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, at the head of his troops, and exclaimed ^' I see him," 
put spurs to his horse, rushed into the thickest of the battle, at- 
tended by his guards, and made a desperate assault upon his 
biother : here, engaged hand to hand, the two heroes fought 
for the fate of the kingdom, when the stroke of a soldier struck 
Cyrus dead at the feet of his brother. A terrible carnage en- 
sued ; Cyrus' army was routed, and cut to pieces. The Greeks^ 
who had pursued their victory too far, were cut off from the ar- 
my, and obliged to trust to the valor of their own swordjj, for 
their safety and protection. Thus the insurrection of Cyrus was 
closed. 

Artaxerxes returned to Babylon, and left his principal gene- 
lal, to pursue, and destroy, the remains of the Greeks. Ten 
thousand of the descendants of the heroes of Thermopylae, of 
Salamin, and Platea, were now left, destitute of succour, in the 
heart of Persia, either to deliver themselves up as captives, and 
endure the whips and scorn, and mutilations of the Persians ; to 
fall a sacrifice to their own valor, on the plains of Persia ; or 
Biake a desperate retreat into their own country. 

They chose the latter ; and this little phalanx, under Zeno- 
phon, their leader, retired in presence of the victorious army of 
Artaxerxes, into the northern provinces of Armenia and Georgia, 
and from thence over mountains and forests covered with snow, 
through the uncultivated wilds, and more uncultivated savage 
nations, all of them in arms ; in the presence of a pursuing ar- 
my, until they reached the borders of the Black Sea. Here 
they embarked, and by a passage, not less perilous from the win- 
try blasts of the north winds, than from the swords of the bar- 
barians, they landed safe near where Byzantium then stood, 
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(now Ccmstaiitmople,) and passed safelj^to their own homes, 1o 
the inexpressible joy of their friends, and the astonishment o( 
the worM. 

During these adventures abroad, the Greeks continued to cul- 
tivate the arts, enlaire and embellish their cities, perfect the 
science of letters, and display to tiie world a succession of the 
g^atest heroes, orators, statesmen and poets, together with the 
gpneatest masters in the fine arts, that have ever embellished the 
world ; until the great Philip, king of Macedon, arose. This 
prince, artful, subtle, and powerful, aspired to the conquest of 
the states of Greece, and of the world. 

Philip matured his plans, by increasing his treasuiy, assem- 
blin^ a strong militaiy toce, training his invincible Macedonian 
pbalanx, upon new and improved principles, and by lulling the 
iieigrhborfi]g states into security, by his orators, or by his gold. 

When he was about to strike the fatal blow to the liberties of 
his countiT, he was killed at a public assembly, by the sword of 
a young ureek. Thus fell Philip the ambitious ; and through 
his fall the liberties of Greece were once more preserved. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Philip, upon his access to 
the throne of Macedon, found himself in possession of all the 
vast preparations of his father, and being hred with the sanie 
ambition, he soon found opportunity to cany into effect all his 
plans. 

Alexander assembled the same army which his father had 
trained— put himself at its bead, and at a blow overthrew the 
liberties of his country^ and erected his standard in triumph over 
those states, which the gold of his father had lulled into securi- 
ty ; and when he had settled the government of his country, 
prepared to take vengeance oh those naughty Persians, who had, 
witn their legions, outraged the liberties of Greece. 

The eloquence of Demosthenes, the wisdom of Solon and Ly- 
curgus, and the boasted democracy of Greece, which taught, 
diat liberty, valor, patriotism, industry, economy, and even fru- 
rality were the greatest virtues, had all fallen a sacrifice to the 
despotic sword of Alexander ; and this young hero, of twenty- 
five years' of age, now rose up like a Colossus to bestride the 
world. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Expedition of Alexander — Fall of the Persian Monarchy, 

Before we enter upon this extensive expedition, let us con- 
sult the sacred volume, and see what commission Grod had given 
Alexander, by the mouth of his prophets. 

During the reign of the impious ^elshazzar, king of Baby- 
lon, who was slain at the conquest of Cyrus, we find the vision 
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of Daniel the Prophet, of the ram and he-goat, as recorded in 
the dth Chapter of Daniel. Impressed with the importance of 
this vision, and the inteipretation, let us accompany Alexander 
across the same arm of the sea, which Xerxes formerly crossed 
when he invaded Greece, on* to the plains of Asia ; let os accom- 

£any him to the bank of the Granicus ; (a small river of Asia 
[inor, which falls into the sea of Marmora,] here he was met by 
a numerous Persian army to oppose his march. 

As soon as Alexander approached the river in view of the 
Persians, he lost not a moment, but plunged his horse into the 
river : the whole army followed ; the Persians disputed the pas- 
sage with their whole force ; the action was desperate, and the 
victory decisive ; the Persians were routed and fled ; Alexan- 
der pursued, and their army was destroyed. This victory, con- 
sidering the time, place, and circumstances, may be considered 
as a literal fulfilment of the vision of the Kam. 

The fruits of this victoiy opened an easy passage through 
Asia Minor ; and Alexander moved without further opposition^ 
until he met Darius, the Persian king, at the pass of Cilicia. 
Here, by a stratagem, he drew Darius into the narrow defiles of 
the mountains, where numbers could not avail him, and by a 
desperate action, gained a decisive victoiy ; took and dispensed 
his army, together with the queen, and household of Darius, 
with all the treasure of his camp. Darius, with the shattered 
remains of his army, fled into Persia. 

Alexander, after havii^ paid suitable honors, and rendered 
proper testimonies of respect to the family of Darius, moved his 
army, by the way of the sea, into Phoenicia, and laid siege to 
the city of Tyre. 

That city which had been built from the ruins of ancient Tyre, 
formerly taken by Nebuchadnezzar, now stood on an island, the 
seat of the wealth, and commerce of the world. Here Alexan- 
der, like Nebuchadnezzar, met with desperate resistance, and a 
long and distressing siege ; which called forth all the talents of 




conquests. 

Alexander pursued his route into Egypt, which fell an easy 
prey ; here he enriched his army with the spoils of Egypt ; 
caused himself to be worshipped as the son of Jupiter Ammon ; 
and built the city of Alexandria, which still bears his name. 

When he had settled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander returned 
into Asia, finished the conquest of Syria, and appeared before 
Jerusalem ; here the high priest came out to meet the conquer- 
or, clad in his royal^ vestments, attended by all his court, and 
attempted to prostrate himself before Alexander, and do him 
homage ;* but Alexander forbade him, saying, that he had seen 

♦See Exodui xxviii. where may be fooad a deicription of this curi- 
0118 dress. 



in a viBioD m hia own cotintiy^ a man of his character and ap- ■ 
pearanoe, and he treated the high priest with great civility and 
respect 

Wbeo this ceremony was ended, the high priest conducted 

Alexander into the temple ; unfolded, and explained to him aU 

the prophecies, relating to the conquest of Persia ; particularly 

the vision of the ram and he-goat, Daniel's vision of the four 

beasts, and the dream of Nebuchadnezzar's great image ; all 

wliich so impressed Alexander, that he vpas to be the conqueror 

of Asia, that he took the Jews into his special favor, treated 

them with great respect and kindness, made them rich presents, 

^ave ^em his blessing, and then pursued his march to Babylon. 

Nothing of importance occurred, during his passage of the 

ixiountains lying between Palestine ana Babylon .* when he 

oame down upon the plains of Persia, he passed the Euphrates 

in quest of Darius, and came up with him posted upon the banks 

of the Tigris, surrounded by all hi^court, and at the head of 

the vast armies of Persia, where he awaited the conqueror. 

Here opened anew the battle of the Granicus ; Alexander or- 
dered the chaige ; plunged into the river at the head of his ar- 
my ; and' encountered perils from the depth of the river and 
rapidity of the current, such as he had not before experienced ; 
bis army was broken by the stream, and thrown into disorder ; 
but all this he surmounted, gained the opposite bank, amidst the 
darts of the Persians ; drew up his army, and commenced the 
attack. 

Darius was routed, his army cut to pieces and destroyed, and 
he himself fled into Armenia, (a province on the north,) where 
he was slain by Bessus, governor of Bactria. AJexander pur- 
sued and overtook Darius just in time to revenge the insult offer- 
ed to fallen majesty, by causing Bessus to be mutilated and 
slain. He then returned, and marched to Babylon, which open- 
ed her gates to the conqueror, and here he ^ave his army repose. 
Thus fell the kingdom oi Persia ; which arose out of the 
kingdoms of Chaldea^ Assyria, Medea, Persia and the king- 
doms of the west, which were all united under Cyrus at the 
conquest of Babylon. Thus fell the head of gold, and the 
breast and arms of silver, in the great image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; thus fell the second great beast in Daniel's vision, and the 
ktn|;dom of the belly, and thighs of brass was established upon 
their ruins under the dominion of the he-goat. 

Thus ended the kingdoms of Nebuchadnezzar and of Cyrus, 
which under the vision of the tree, grew and filled the whole 
earth, and thus was verified the denunciations of the prophet ; 
" They that lead into captivity, shall go into captivity ; they 
that kill with the sword, shall be killed with the sword ;" such 
are the decfees of the Most High, who nilnth in tlie affairs of 
the kingdoms of men. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Mtxander estcMishes the empire cf the Greeks upcn ^ ruins of 
the Persian — dies'-^divisian^^the Grecian Empire^-^se (^the 
Roman Empire — cf the Carthagenianr-^heir rvars^tUl of 
Carthagt^-^evolutions of the Roman Efnpire, 

When Alexander had reposed his army, and settled the ffov- 
emment, he took his route through the eastern provinces, which 
fell an easy prey to the conqueror ; huilt cities after his own 
name, and settlea their governments, until he arrived at the river 
Indus. He then turned aside, and followed its banks to the 
ocean ; rejoiced his army once more with a view of the sea ; 
marched into the northern provinces, subdued them in succes- 
sion, waged war with the Scythians, with great peril, and re- 
turned to Babylon : established the government of the Greeks 
upon the ruins of the Babylonian ; but preserved all the spl^Q- 
dor, pomp, homage and ceremonies of the Persian court. Thus 
the vision was fumlled. 

Alexander who had now become a Persian in the midst of his 
Greeks, gave great offence to those generals, whose valor had 
led his brave troops to victory, and conquest ; and they dared 
to express what their hearts so justly opposed : Clytus. his friend 
who had saved his life, and Calisthenes the brave, tell a sacri- 
fice to the unrestrained fuiy of the tyrant. 

That simplicity of manners, that had nursed that Grecian val- 
or, which had hewn out the way to empire for this conqueror -of 
the world, was now exchanged for Persian pomp and corrup- 
tion, and the stem Greeks saw their king lost in sensuality. 

Having rioted in all the luxuries of eastern pomp and effem- 
inacy for six years, this he-goat of the west, this son of Jupiter 
Ammon, this hero of the east, tJiis conqueror of the world ; fell 
a prey to his own licentiousness, and died as a fool dieth, in the 
excess of his cups. 

Here again the scriptures of truth in the 1 1th chapter of Dan- 
iel were fulfilled : his kingdom was divided between his four 
principal generals, to the exclusion of his own family. Cas- 
sander, held Babylon and the provinces of the east : Lysim- 
achus, held Thrace, with Greece and Asia Minor ; Seleucus, 
held Syria ; and Ptolemy held Egypt. 

The wars of the Seleucidae in Syria, between the Jews on the 
north, and the Ptolemies of Egypt on the south, have so exactly 
fulfilled the prophecies of this 11th chapter of Daniel, that many 
have supposed they were written after the events ; particularly 
those which relate to the persecutions of the Jews ; their dis- 
tresses under Antiochus Epiphanes, his depredations and mas- 
sacres, together with the destruction of their temple ; his viola- 
tion ot the rights of their holy religion, in causing them to eat 
swine's flesh ; his profanation of their sanctuary, in causing them 
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to offer it ^pon their altars to their God. These sacrilegious 
cruelties have led many to suppose Antiochus to be the type, or 
foreruDoer of Antichrist. 

These scourges of the church of God, and of the world, con- 
tinued their depredations down to the conquest of the Romans, 
about sixty-five years before Christ. The wars between the 
Syrian^ and Egyptians, were almost peipetual ; and yet the 
descendants of Ishmael, w^o inhabit Arabia, lying partly be- 
tween the two, dwelt quietly, and were not entangled in their 
wars. Thus far a fulfilment of the promise of God to Ishmael. 

Since the call of Abraham, God has displayed himself to men, 
by the majesty c^ his power and goodness, in phntine and build- 
ing up bis church ; has rolled on one great event aAer another, 
to chastise his own people for their idolatry, and backsHdings ; 
and scouige their enemies for their corruptions, as well as their 
cruelties to hi§ people and church. 

We have witnessed the revolutions of the three great empires 
of the image of Nebuchadnezzar, and the three first beasts of 
Daniel's vision ; we have now come down to the fourth kingdom, 
as expressed b^ the legs of iron in the image, and the fourth 
beast of the vision, strong exceedingly, with great iron teeth. 

Before we commence mis part of our narrative, let us go back 
and examine the origin of the Romans, or fourth kingdom, and 
learn their character. 

In the year 1480 before Christ, was founded the city of Troy, 
upon the eastern borders of the sea, now called Archipelago, 
betnreen the settlements in Asia Minor, and ancient Greece. 
Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, was guilty of outrage to a 
Grecian princess ; this kindled a war, and all Greece was in 
arms to revenge the indignity. Troy was besieged by the 
Greeks, and at the end of ten years fell a sacrifice to their artful 
stratagems, and was razed to its foundations — blotted out from 
the list of cities, and the Trojans from the list of nations. This 
war called into action the genius of Homer, the father of epic 
poetry, to celebrate the feats of arms at the siege of Troy. 

A small colony fix)m the rums of this renowned city, under 
£neas, their leader, passed into Italy, and laid the foundations 
of the Roman state. In the year 753 before Christ, about the 
time of the dispersion of the ten tribes into Nineveh, and the 
east, Romulus, who was then their chief, laid the foundations of 
the city of Rome. This little city, in the midst of a rude, sav* 
age country, grew up by incessant wars, at the expense of her 
neighbors, until it swallowed up all other kingdoms, and gave 
laws to the world.* 

Rome was checked and harassed in her progress by her great 
rival, Carthage, about four hundred years. 

Carthage sprung from ancient Tyre, by a colony, which, in 
the year 1259 before Christ, in the time of the judges of Ismel, 
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was led into Africa, by queen Dido. Her character was like 
that of the Tyrians, commercial, corrupt, avaricious and prac« 
tising the idolatry of the ancient Assyrians and Phenicians^ with 
the barbarous custom, or rite, of human sacrifice. 

The ambition of the Carthagenians, in their early ages, was 
carried in their wars, into Spain, Sici];p, Rhodes, anci the isles of 
the sea. The Greeks were commercial, and checked their de- 
predations in the Archipelago, until gthe Romans were compel- 
led by these ambitious neighbors, to turn their attention to their 
fleet. 

The city of Carthage, which stood upon the north of Africa, 
upon the bay where Tunis now stands, was founded about 1233 
before Christ, as a rival of Tyre : became the seat of the com- 
merce of the north of Afrfca, and of the west ; but the limits 
of her territory being so narrowly circumscribed by the great 
desert of Barca, and the kii^dom of Numidia, that she could 
acquire an extent of territoiy, only by foreign conquests ; this^ 
exhausted her treasure, trained her rival to arms, and proved her 

ruin. V . 1 

The ^Governments of these states were monarchial ; that of 
Carthage continued ; but the government of Rome was chang- 
ed into a consular government, under their fifth king Tarquin, 
and the senate, with two consuls, chosen annually, by the peo- 
ple, governed Rome for the space of eight hundred years, and 
raised her to the summit of her greatness. 

The rival strength of these two cities was first called mto ac- 
tion, in the contest for the island of Sicily, next carried into 
Africa, raged with violence bv sea and land, twenty-two years, 
and was closed favorably to the Romans. ^ 

Hamilcar, the Carthagenian general, fired with resentment for 
the humiliation of his country, swore his son Hannibal, when a 
lad, that he would revenge this inglorious war, and never be at 

peace with the Romans. . , , , r. ^ n 

Hannibal was true to his oath, and at the age ot twenty-fave, 
invaded Spain with a powerful army, secured his conquest, 
marched into Gaul, (or France) crossed over the Alps, (an enter- 
prize then unknown, and insurmountable to any other general,) 
entered upon the plains of Italy, and began his movements to- 

Hannibal triumphed over a succession of Roman consuls, who 
met him at the head of the Roman armies, and carried his arms 
to the gates of Rome. 

^t this critical moment, the Romans assembled an army, and 
sent their consul Scipio into Africa, who laid siege to Carthage ; 
•ind another army was sent into Spain, who triumphed over As- 
drubal, the Carthagenian general, cut off his head, and convey- 
ed it into his brother's camp in Italy. Scipio invested Carthage 
so close, that the Carthagenians sent for Hannibal out ot Italy, 
to defend their own dwellings. 
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StuBg with chagrin and mortification, Hannibal obeyed ; em* 
barkediiis army, and repaired to Carthage. Here he was com- 
pelled to meet Scipio upon his own terms, be beaten, abandon 
Carthage to her fate, and flee into Syria. 

Here he excited a war with the Komans ; but this was soon 
closed, and Hannibal fled into Bithynia ; took poison, and died. 
Carthage submitted to such terms as Scipio dictated, and set- 
tled a peace.* This war lasted 19 years. 

From this time, Carthage began to decline, and Rome con- 
tinued to rise and flourish ; she enlarged her borders by the arms 
of her consuls, extended her commerce ; encouraged a war be- 
tween Massanissa, king of Numidia, and Carthage ; and when 
they judged that success was certain, they sent a powerful army 
into Africa, not only to assist Massanissa against the Carthage- 
nians ; but to become principals in the war. This war com- 
menced about fifty years after the close of the second Punic 
war, and was closed by Scipio the younger, grandson of the 
great Scipio Africanus. 

He by his intrigues, persuaded the Carthagenians to deliver 
up all their arms, together with some of die best blood of their 
citY, as hostages, or a guarantee of their pacific disposition. 
When he had obtained these, Scipio threw on the mask, ordered 
all the citizens to remove from Carthage, and proclaimed the 
decree of the senate, " that Carthage should be destroyed." 

The delivery of their hostages and arms, had filled Carthage 
with scenes of distress, not to be described ; but the decree 
threw them into despair. All Carthage resounded with accla- 
mations of rage ; they resented this perfidy of the Romans, 
flew to arms, converted the city into one great workshop to sup- 
ply the place of those arms they had delivered up to the consul, 
assembled, and posted their army, and prepared for defence. 

Scipio, enraged at this sudden change, commenced a general 
assault upon Carthage by surprise, and at dead of night ; 
but he was too late, Carthage was armed, ready, and made a 
desperate resistance. Scipio withdrew, changed his plans, and 
invested the city. 

The decree of the Roman senate had gone forth ; " delenda 
est Carthago," (Carthage must be destroyed,) and the Cartha- 
genians knew, that such decrees were never revoked ; and that 
all they held dear was at stake. Armed with desperation they 
baffled all the arts, intrigues, and assaults of Scipio, three years, 
when he entered Carthage by a desperate assault, gave the city 
up to pillage, and the sworcl, I'azed it to its foundation, and left 
not one solitary monument to tell here stood Carthage* Thus 
fell Carthage, and the Carthagenian state, in the year of theii 
city, seven hundred. 

The Romans distributed the plunder of Carthage, to the states 
who claimed such trophies as they had been robbed of by the 

*Scipio, in honor of his victoTVi vVasMylcd Africanus. 
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Cartb^enjans ; and now felt themselves at liberty to cany their 
aims aoroad, and lord it over the nations. 

The^ sent their consuls into the west, and subdued Gaul, and 
the neighboring nations. They invaded Greece, subdued the 
great Pyrrhus, who held Macedon, the former kingdom of the 
he-goat, and conqueror of the world ; they subdued, and sacked 
the city of Corinth, which broke the Achean league, and sealed 
the fate of Greece. They sent their consuls into Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and the east. 

Julius Casar-cameiHiis arms into Britain, and received the 
homage of the west, and Rome, now as the legs of iron in the 
great image of Nebuchadnezzar, became the fourth kingdom ; 
and as the fourth beast of Daniel's vision, strong exceedii^ly, 
with great iron teeth, had devoured the world. 

Rome, become mistress of all the three great empires which 
had gone before her, together with all the smaller tribes, and 
states, had now to drink of the cup of her own affliction, which 
grew out of her ambition. 

A great question at this time arose at Rome, between her two 
greatest consuls, Caesar and Pompey, which should rule. This, 
like all other such questions, led to an appeal to the sword, and 
a civil war conunenced ; the great champions collected their ar- 

Pkies, and retired into the country of the Greeks ; they met at 
harsalia, and an action commenced ; the conflict was worthy of 
the chiefs and their companions in arms ; the prize was Rome. 
Caesar prevailed ; Pompey fled to Egypt ; the terror of Caesar's 
arms had gone before him. Egypt durst not give asylum to a 
Roman fugitive ; Pompey landed in %ypt, fell by the hand of 
the assassin, and thus left to Caesar the quiet possession of Rome» 
^ixty years before Christ. 

Ambition had cherished the virtues and liberties of Rome, and 
laid the foundation of all her greatness. Virtue, liberty, and 
ambition combined, raised her triumphs over Carthage, with 
Africa, Europe and Asia, and seated her upon the throne of the 
world. Here her virtue expired ; luxuiy, eflfeminacy, and cor- 
ruption succeeded ; jealousj^, faction y nnd a corrupt ambition 
followed^ with all that train of furious passions, which are the 
life and soul of factions in alt states y and armed the nation 
against herself. 




ed, 

triumph generally 

gies of government. 

The factions of Rome had long preyed upon the virtues of the 
state, until they had sown the seeds of corruption amongst the 
people ; and then their chiefs, with the sword, caused them to 
become iheinstrum£nts of their own slavery and ruin. 

The genius of the Roman government flavored the revolution 
we have witnessed, by placing so great power in the hands of 
their militaiy chiefs, without a fc^apce Qf power iq tb© seaate 
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^ tantplraey had been laid by Ihe Sm^lar), lo take the lift 
of f^aiar. and Iht daii on mhich be v)a> lo bt offered Ike iraum 
ant al^reii for iti exefulUm, Accordingbi on thai day, Catar 
Ivtrine entered the lenaie bmae, and tiAen hie not. Me Stna- 
ton eame near, under pretence ofHttutint hna, Ctmlnr, mho 
teni one of them.itpproaehing him in a mppliatU poalure, look 
hold of hit robe and held himaoailo prevent kii riling, Bni- 
Itii and Contiu (teaderi of the compiraey,) leith olhe'i, then 
preeipitaled their daeeertinto hit boiiy. After defendiju him- 
self manfully, hr fell, having reteited twenty three motii.dt, 
from hatidi aliitk h« loin/y ngipottd had bten ditarmed bg hit 
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to ^heck and control it. This, when regulated by virtue, and 
foreign conquest, was not onjj safe, but the great spring which 
raised Rome to the summit of her gloiy. 

When the virtues of the state, and the ambition of foreign 
conquest were removed, and faction prevailed, the sword of con« 
quest was tunied by Csesar, and Pompey , against the liberties 
of their country, and filled Rome with butchery and distress ; 
great Cato fell ; Pompey fell ; that senate which had been the 
terror and admiration of the world, fell"; the pride and gloiy of 
the Roman state, her liberty ^ ^^^^i, *"^ Caesar was lord of Rome. 

Caesar bad triumphed over Pompey, and the liberties of 
Rome, and was now imperial dictator in the heart of the world ; 
but the virtue of Rome wjis not all gone; Brutus yet lived, Cas- 
sius, Cicero, and others, had yet survived the tall of Pompey 
and Cato, and when Caesar had declared that Rome myst be im- 
perial, and Caesar the emperor, they slew him jn the* midst of 
his senate ; not that Senate which had Cato for its head, he had 
yielded up his life with the liberties of his country, upon the 
point of his own sword, and the glory of that senate was lost in 
the fall of Cato. 

The fall of Caesar, opened afresh the civil wars of Rome. An- 
thony, the friend of C/aesar; Brutus and Cassius, the avengers 
of their country ; Octavius Caesar, then a youth, the nephew of 
Julius Caesar, and heir by adoption, set up their claims, and 
drew the sword. 

The struggle between these conflicting interests, was long 
and severe : Rome bled at every pore ; the field, the block, 
and the scaffold, wasted the best blood of the nation. In this 

fpeat struggle, great Tully fell, under the axe of proscription ; 
rutus and Cassius fell ; the battle of Actium sealed the fate of 
Rome ; Anthony fled to Egypt, where he fell, and young Octa- 
vius reigned triumphant, filled the imperial chair of his uncle 
Julius, and gave peace to the world, under the title of Augus- 
tus Caesar. 

The temple of Janus was now shut for the first time since it* 
was built ; the golden age of the world had now anived, and 
the storm of war was hushed into a long repose. 



CHAP, X. 

Advent of the Messiah-^his life and doctrines^ death' and resur- 
rection—prophecy vpon Jerusalem^-destruction of Jerusalem 
— dispersion of the Jews — division of the Roman Empire — n>c 
of the Papal power* 

In this glorious, peaceful reign of Augustus Caesar, the fifth 
kingdom commenced, Dan. 1 1 — 44, 45, and the glorious epoch 
arrived when the promise of God to Adam was accomplished, 

A* 
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'* the seed of Che wKunan shall bruise the serpent's head.'' Tfae 
promise to Abraham, '^ that in his seed, all the families of die 
earth should be blessed ;" — ^The promise of good old Jacob, in 
his blessine to Judah, *' the sceptre ;ihall not depart from Ju- 
dah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gatheripg of the people be." — The pro- 
^hecy of Moses : *' A proi^t shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you like unto me, &c.— The vision of Nebuchadnez- 
zar : " And I saw a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
that smote the image upon his feet, and brake them to pieces, 
and became a greeit mountain and filled die whole earth." — 
The promise otood to the world by all his prophets, was ac- 
complished in this peaceful reign. The star appeared in Beth- 
lehem; the aneelic nost proclaimed in anthems of praise, ^'glonr 
to God in the nighest, and on earth (>eace, good will towards 
mefti" " Behold ! I bring you glad tidings of great j^oy, wfaick 
shall be to all people ; for unto us is bom this day, in the city 
of David, a Savior, who is Christ the Lord." '* For unto us 
a Son is faom,^ unto us a Child is given ; and his name shall be 
called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the everlastings 
Father, the Prince of Peace." In Bethlehem of Judea, the 
wise men, as directed by the star, witnessed and published this 
glorious event, this accomplishment of so many prophecies, 
through so many ages of the world, the advent of this Alpha 
and Omega, this bright and morning star ; — this key of life, 
and immortality beyond the grave ;- — this Savior of men ; — this 
^' Immanuel, God with us." 

Great were the displays of God to men, through the patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets ; infi- 
nitely ^ater have they been through his Son. 

In him has been exhibited a perfect pattern for our instruc- 
tion: love to God, and benevolence to men. A system of mira- 
cles which he wrought, fully confinn this truth, *' I and my 
Father are one." 

Christ's sermon on the mount, as recorded in the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th chapters of St. Matthew's gospel, unfold a system ct 
truths, for our moral and religious instruction, worthy the Sav- 
ior of men ; — ^maxims, which if reduced to practice, would 
make a heaven upon earth. Well might it be said, " He taught 
as one having authority, and not as the Scribes." " Surely man 
never spake like this man." 

Wonderful were the displays of divine power at his crucifix- 
ion ; darimess covered the earth at noon day, the earth shook 
to its centre ; the rocks rent, the graves opened, and many that 
slept in the dust, sprang into life. The vail of the temple, 
which had so long concealed this great mysteiy from the view 
of men, was rent from the top to the bottom, when he bowed his 
head in death, and said, ^' it is finished." 

His enemies appalled at the awful sublimity of the scene, ex- 
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claimed in the anguish of their hearts, *' surely this was a right- 
eous man/' 

The resurrection of this key of life, and immortality, bevond 
the gniye, as he had announced to his followers ; the declara* 
tion <^ the angels who accompanied his glorious ascension ; 
*' Why stand ye here looking up to heaven ? this same Jesus 
whom ye now see ascend into heaven, shall come a|pain in like 
manner, in the clouds of heaven ;" the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, that promised Comforter, upon his disciples, on the day 
of Pentecost, and upon all his saints from that day to this ; the 
exact accomplishment of the judgments Christ denounced 
against Jerusalem ; '' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how of- 
ten would I have gathered thy childrea together as a hen gath- 
ereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not ; behold 
yfmr house is left unto you desolate ;" His address and predic- 
tion to his disciples when admiring the beauty of the temple. 
'^* See ye these goodly stones ? Verily I say unto you, there snail 
oot be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down :'* — ^Al), all claim tne faith, reverence, obedience, hom- 
age, and adoration of men. 

The manner in which he has caused the doctrines and prin- 
ciples that he taught, together with the miracles which he 
wrought, and the displays of benevolence that he exhibited, in 
his life, fc»rthe instruction of the world, to be transmitted down 
to us, by the fourfold testimony of his disciples (called evan- 
gelists ;j also his miraculous commission of iSaul of Tarsus, (a 
persecutor of his principles and followers) to go forth as raul 
the great apostle of the Gentiles ; that through him the whole 
world might receive the knowledge of tbis ffreat truth, " that 
all thiitt^s are given by the Father to the Son,^' and that he hath 
not on^ redeemed the world; but that he shall judge the 
world ; — ^All claim the gratitude of men. 

So fully were the prophecies of Isaiah viii. and ix. and Dan- 
iel ix. verse 24, ana onward, accomplished at the time of the 
advent of the Messiah, and so fully was he looked for, by the 
Jewish nation at this time, " that many false Christs appeared 
and deceived many ;" but the pride of the Jews had blinded 
their eyes ; they had overlooked the first advent, when Christ 
was to appear as a pattern of humility, meekness, patience and 
benevolence, which should reprove their hauehty pharasaical 
character ; and were lookii^ for a prince and a Kin^, who should 
deliver their nation from Roman bondage, gratify their ambi* 
tious pride, and give them the dominion of the world. This 
haughty spirit led them to denounce their Savior, and exclaim, 
*' away with hi'ro, crucify him, crucify him ; his blood be upon 
us, and upon our children." 

God has taken the forfeiture at their bauds: sifted them as 
wheat amoi^ the nations, and caused the prediction of the 
prophet again to be accomplished in them. *^ A hiss and a by- 
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word shalt thou be among the nations ;" which continues to this 
cUy. 

Seventy years *after the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
the Messiah ; Titus, the son of Vespasian, the Roman emperor, 
laid siege to Jerusalem with a great army, took their city after 
a }ong and distressing siege (in which the sufferings of the Jews 
were great beyond all former example,) gave it up to pillage, 
and the sword ; butchered, destroyed, and dispersed the inhab- 
itants ; razed their temple, and ploughed up its foundations. 
Thus the avarice of the Jews, who had hid their wealth under 
the walls of their temple, led to the accomplishment of the ever 
memorable prophecy of the Messiah upon its ruin. " Not one 
stone shall be left upon another." 

The Romans, so long as they held Syria and Palestine as a 
province, (four or five hundred year^,) treated the Jews with 
great severity. In the fifth century, the Arabians or Saracens 
entered Palestine, broke down the Roman power, established 
the Mahometan religion upon the ruins of the Jewish, drove out 
the remnant that had survived the severities of Roman perse- 
cution, and rendered the country a desert. 

This deluded, distressed people, once the chosen of God, and 
favored of heaven, now became the fugitives, and vagabonds of 
the whole earth, without character, without countiy, without 
government, union, or head ; the derision, scorn and jest of the 
world. They have been these eighteen hundred years scraping 
together gold as the dust, to be prepared at the call of the Mes- 
siah, to return to their owft land, rebuild their city and temple, 
as is predicted by the prophets, and enjoy the triumphs of that 
glorious day, " when the mountain of the Lord's house shall be 
exalted upon the tops of the mountains, and all nations shall 
flow unto it, and be saved." Which prediction will as assuredly 
be acomplished, as that they exist as a dispersed nation. 

God is now causing the Jews, the family of Abraham, to pass 
throi^h the wilderness of the whole earth, to prepare them by 
his corrections and judgments, to become the light of the world, 
when at the second ad^'ent of the Messiah, he shall again collect 
the dispersed of Israel into the land of their fathers ; Christ the 
Shechinah, shall illumine their understanding, remove the vail 
from their hearts, and a nation shall be bom to God their Sav- 
ior, in a day. 

Let us learn instruction from what is before us. " To whom 
nuch is given, of them much will be required." If the Jews 
are thus punfshed for their infidelity and disobedience, what 
will be our condemnation, for our disobedience and corruption, 
under the light of the gospel, with this nation as a living miracle 
before our eyes, together with all the prophecies, which have 
been so long, and are eveiy day fulfilling in them, and the na- 
tions of the earth.- 

Notwithstanding the vials of divine wrath have been poured 
cut upon this ancient church of God ; Christ has yet a true 
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church OD the earth, to perpetuate his name, and his praise, to the 
latest generation, into which at his second coining, this shepherd 
of Israel will gather the remnant of his people, together with the 
fullness of the Gentiles, and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd throughout the habitable earth. 

Thi» little church from its infancy has been, like the ancient 
church in the wilderness, under great trials, and distresses, as 
well as frequent displays of his presence and protection. That 
Roman empire which blotted «ut the ancient church j and paved 
the way in the peaceful reign of Augustus Caesar for the planting 
of the christian church ; in the course of three hundred and fifty 
years, raised ten general persecutions against her ; persecutions 
designed to drown her in her own blood ; yet Christ appeared 
in the midst of her afflictions, and massacres, and raised ner to 
the dominion of bloody idolatrous Rome, under the patronage 
of Constantine the great, and through him she ruled the Roman 
empire. 

In the midst of these triumphs, Constantine removed the seat 
of government from Rome to Byzantium, (a city of Greece) on 
the borders of the Black Sea, and changed its name t6 that of 
Constantinople, in honor of the emperor ; this struck a fatal 
blow to imperial Rome ; from ^is time the lees of iron, in this 
part of the great image of Nebuchadnezzar, began to decline, 
^ the feet, part of iron, and part of clay'' began to appear, and 
the empire began 'Mo oe partly strong and partly broken." 

When the emperor Constantine removed the government to 
Constantinople, ne left a viceroy in the west, styled the Exarch 
oi Ravenna : (the name of the city where he resided) he, with 
the bishop of Home, governed in the west. The pomp and 
splendor, which Constantine attached to the churches, and to 
tne worship, greatly increased the power, atld influence of the 
bishops, particularly the bishop of Rome ; whose power soon 
became superior to that of the Exarch's of Ravenna. 

The meekness, simplicity, and humility of the gospel, were 
soon succeeded, and swallowed up in this new order of things ; 
which the luxury and effeminacy, of the Roman state, at this 
time, greatly favored. Under this state of things, and soon after 
the death oi Constantine, the Gotfts^nd Vandals, under Alaric, 
began to make their depredations ujpon the western empire, 410 ; 
and revenge upon those corrupt, eflfeminate Romans, the injuries 
they had suflfered, from the depredations of their warlike ances- 
tors. 

These ravages continued about forty years ; attended with 
all the excesses and cruelties of savage wars : until Atilla, (styl- 
ed the scourge of God) with his Huns, put an end to the west- 
em empire, by laying waste the countnes, exterminating the 
inhabitants, pillaging and sacking Rome. 

With the fall of the western empire, fell all the laws, religion, 
arts and sciences, of the west ; and a state of perfect ignorance 
and barbarism, rose upon its ruins. This change introduced 
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that perio^ known by the name of. the dark ag^es ; which coo« 
tinued about eight hundred years ; dowu to the middle of the 
thirteenth century ; and in some degree to this day. 

The religion of these barbarians, was the grossest paganism. 
They respected neither age, sex, principle, or projperty, ex- 
ceptmg.tfaat of the bishops of Rome ! tnis the bishops soon 
took advantage of, and made up a religion, exactly suited to 
the spirit of the times : having the old Jewish religion for its 
basis. f 

The bishop of Rome laid aside his mitre, took the triple, 
crown and sceptre ; and upon this Jewish basis introduced the 
worship of saints and images ; in imitation of the heathen my- 
thology of the Greeks and Romans, and the Pagan religion of 
the barbarians. To these he added a corrupt Christianity ; re- 
tainii^ little more of it, in its purity and power, than the name. 

Armed with the authority of tnis religion, the bishop of 
Rome assumed independent sovereignty, and exercised the 
powers «f a temporal prince : the tyrant rhocas who was then * 
upon the throne of Constantinople, confirmed this power by a 
■special edict, about the year 606. Under this edict were united, 
the spiritual and temporal powers of the bishops of Rome, and 
they claimed and exercised universal sovereignty. 

About the year 746, the Franks, in addition to the Goths, 
Vandals, Allans, and Burundi, who had overrun Gaul, came 
over the Rhine, and settled in the north, under IPharamond their 
leader. Clovis, their king, embraced the papal religion ; and 
Pepin, one of his successors, drew his sword, and marched an 
army into Italy, to protect the pojfe against his neighbors, when 
he began to make too free with his powers as universal bishop. 
The rope, in his turn, to reward renin's fidelity, gave him 
his benediction ; and a general harmony has since prevailed 
between the two governments. 

The bishop of Rome, or Pope, having thus obtained and ex- 
ercised universal sovereignty ; assumed to dimself divine hon- 
ors under the title of " our Lord God the pope ; the immaculate 
representative of God ; vicar of Jesus Cnrist ; and head of the 
church." Also, as proprietof of St. Peter, he held the keys of 
eternal justice, and becarfie the grand arbiter of all spiritual 
concerns ; and the dispenser of pardon for all sins, past, present, 
and to come. The ceremony of address to his holiness was, to 
kiss his great toe ; with, or without the golden slipper, as his 
holiness might graciously condescend. 

Thus seated on a temporal throne, with a dominion over the 
city of Rome, and the neighboring country, called the ecclesi- 
astical states, which afford a small revenue ; the sale of indul- 
gences gave a handsome addition to the crown ; and to increase 
it, his holiness created a middle state, after death, called pur- 
gatory, where all souls rested, that were not pardoned at death ; 
if they were not ranspmed by their friends, with money, in a 
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reasonable time, and prayed out, they passed into hell : but if 
thus saved, they went to heaven. 

This system of finance gave his holiness a revenue, that ena- 
bled him to support a throne, with more magnificence and 
splendor, than any other potentate. See Daniel, 7th chapter, 
7th and 8th verses, also 21 — 24, 35, 26. 



CHAP. XL 

Kingdom of Charlemagne — of Mahomet — of the Turks'-^alLpf 

the Roman empire at Constantinople. 

We have now traced the progress of this horn of the Roman 
beast, down to the year 800. At this time arose Charlemagne 
king of the Franks ; who subdued the several small states of 
France, Germany, and Italy, established the sovereignty and 
unity of the crown of France'; placed himself at the head of 
the German empire ; and received from the hands of Leo the 
3d, the iron crown of the Romans, with the title of Emperor of 
the West. 

Charlemagne, in his turn, protected the Pope ; enforced the 
papal religion, with fire and sword, throughout all his domin- 
ions ; and became one of the heads of the Roman beast, about 
200 years after Pepin. This little horn, this papal beast, con- 
tinued in regular progression, to enlai^e and extend his power 
and influence, until the pontificate of Urban 2d. 1095, when the 
vision of the prophet was fully accomplished.' *' Ana these" — 
i, e. Ae ten horns ** shall agree to give their power unto the 
beast." 

About 200 years after Charlemagne, Peter the Hermit came 
out of Germany over the Rhine, into the southern kingdoms, 
and preached the first crusade or holy war, against the infidels, 
who were then in possession of Jerusalem. The flame spread 
like lightning throughout Christendom. Princes sold or mort- 
gaged their estates, to raise money ; rallied their subjects for 
the war, and took the field in person ; marched, or rather 
swarmed into the plains of Asia Minor, and from thence into 
Syria, and laid siege to Jerusalem. ^ , 

Here was exhibited such zeal and feats of valor, as were 
never before known. The city was carried by assault, and the 
Christians held it one year, before we proceed further with 
this war, we will take a view of the rise, progress and charac- 
ter of the powers against which all Christendom had drawn Ihe 

The' prophecy upon Ishmael, when he was driven out from 
his father's house, has been thus far accomplished ; the storms 
of war have burst all around him, yet he has dwelt quietly in 
the presence of his brethren. We will now see how he put 
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forth his hand upon the couDtries» rose into power, and ** be- 
came a great nation. '^ 

About the jear 620, Mahomet, a monk of Mecca, renounced 
his religion, m which he had been educated, retired to a cave, 
and framed a new one. As I have shewn, how the propheqr 
of the little horn was fulfilled in the papal power ; so I will 
shew, how the prophecy of St. John — ^Key. ix. 1-— 11th, has 
been accomplished, in these locusts of Arabia. 

When Manomet had matured his religion, he came forth, and 
published it at Mecca ; asserting, that God had sent Christ, to 
publish his religion, to persuade men to heaven, but that He 
had sent Mahomet to compel them to heaven ;-— that he was the 
representative of God, and the only true prophet. He took for 
the basis of his religion, the old Jewish patriarchal ; in prayer, 
copying the Pharisees, but discarding the ritual or ceremonial 
law : denouncing Christ, and proclaiming himself the only true 
prophet. 

Mahomet discarded the bible, and made one of his own, 
called the Koran, or Alcoran ; composed of a great number of 
detached sentences, enjoining polygamy, and prohibiting the 
use of wine : enjoining prayers, and here and there announcing 
" God is God, and Mahomet is his prophet !" 

This reli^ibn being new, and indulgent to the ambition, lusts 
and corruptions of men, he soon bad followers. He also met with 
opposition. The city of Mecca banished the prophet, who fled 
to Medina, (another city of Arabia) which flight, called in 
Arabic the Hegira, is the date of the Mahometan era. Here his 
followers increased, till they soon made a strong militaiy force. 
With this, he subdued his own country ; then carried his arms 
into Palestine, and took Jerusalem in 637, 

He next overran Egypt, and took the city of Alexandria. The 
Caliph Omar there ordered the largest library in the^orld, to 
be burnt ; with this reason, '' that if it contained any thing which 
was not in the Koran, it ought to be burnt, if not, it ought to be 
burnt." 

With the wealth and spoils of Egypt, another army was 
raised which went into the east ; overran and subdued the eastern 
provinces of the Roman empire, took Babylon, and razed it to 
its foundations ; and as the prophets Jeremiah and Isaiah had 
predicted, *' swept her with the besom of destrruction, so that 
herplace is not to be found." 

The army of Egypt proceeded west at the same time, overran 
and subdued all the iloman provinces on the north of Africa, 
passed over into Spain, subdued that, and passed into France ; 
here they were checked in a severe action, with Charles Marteli 
king of France ; and were driven back into Spain ; where they 
held possession, until they were driven out, with the assistance 
of the Moors, in 1091. 

These locusts of the bottomless pit, continued their ravages 
upon the southern section of the Roman empire, five prophetic 
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montlis, OT one hundred and fifty years : they then built Bagdad^ 
in the east, on the Tigris, and called it *' the city of oeace." 

The cohquests of the Ishmaelites, Mahometans or locusts, ex- 
tended over ail the iK>rth of Africa, Syria, Palestine, ana the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire, to the river Indus '»- and 
the religion of the prc^het was enforced with the sword, through- 
out all this extmit of dominion ; where it continued to prevail 
under the Saracens, until these provinces were wrested from 
them by the Turks. 

When the vision of locusts was closed ; the prophet adds, 
" one woe is past, behold ! there come two woes more hereaf- 
ter ;" in the next verse he goes on to unfold the vision of the 
£uphratean horsemen : and long before the use of gun-powder 
was known, he describes the exact explosion, as it appears 
when horsemen fire on horseback, " fire, smoke and brimstone, 
coming put of the horses' mouths." These Tartars began their 
conquests with cavalry, and very numerous cavaliy ; and the 
use of fire armsgave them a great superiority over their enemies, 
and rendered their conquests rapid and easy. 

They overran and destroyed the Saracen empire, in the east, 
took Bagdad the capital, conquered Syria, and took Jerusalem. 
They also conquered Egypt, and all the Saracen states, on the 
north of Africa ; and having triumphed over the eastern and 
southern sections of the Roman empire, they entered Europe, 
and fixed their capital at Constantinople, m the year 1450. 
Thus the western Roman Empire, was placed under the domin- 
ion of the papal religion, and the eastern under that of Mahom- 
et : where they will remain, until the accomplishment of the 
prediction of the apostle, 2 Thessalonians, ii. 3. " Who op- 
poseth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or is 
worshipped ; sitting in the temple of God, shewing himself that 
he is God : whom the lord shall consume, with the breath of his 
mouth, and the brightness of liis coming ;" and until the vision 
xontained in the 2d chapter of Daniel, and the latter part of the 
7th shall be fulfilled. 

Thus we have seen how a few military adventurers under Ma- 
homet, grew intp power, and oven^an mighty empires, states 
and kingdoms : also, how a small clan of Tartars near the 
source of the river Euphrates, began their depredations upon 
their neighbors, and being enriched and encouraged by their ' 
spoiis, soon became numerous and powerful ; subdued the con- 
quests the Saracens had made and enjoyed four hundred years ; 
adopted their religion, enforced it like Mahomet, with the sword, 
and.the arm of the law ; fixed their capital ip the seat of the 
beast with great iron teeth, and aspired to the dominion of the 
^orld. 

Thus we have seen, the displays of the goodness of God, in 
the communications of himself, and his will to men, through the 
successive ages of the, world, from the creation, to the flood ; a 
period of one thousand six hundred and fifty-six years : from 
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(be flood to the call ofAbraham, and the foundmg of his church : 
irom .thence, through the medium of his prophets, God has un- 
folded all the great events which were to come to pass ; and the 
pens of the several historians have recorded their accomplish* 
ment, down to the destruction of the Roman empire, and the 
estabiisittnent of the beast and false prophet upon its ruins. 

From the several chastenings of the ancient and modem 
church, (or Jewish and Christian,) we may learn the truth of the 
great maxim of inspiration, that *' to whom much is eiven, of 
them much will be required" — and " he that knoweth his mas- 
ter's will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.*^ 
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PERSIA. 



The Medo-Persian empire, which was founded b^ Cyms 
upOD the union of the Babylonian, Medean, and Persian em* 
pires, about 536 years before Christ, passed through a succes'* 
sion of revolutions ; first by the conquest of the Greeks ; next 
by the conquest of the Romans ; then by the Saracens, or Ara- 
bians ; next bv the Turics. 

About the close of the 12th, or beginnii^ of the 13th centurjr, 
Jei^his Khan, a Tartar Prince on the north of Persia, sprang 
up, assumed the style of con(|ueror, overran Persia, a great part 
of Hindostan, (or hither India,) extended his arms into the east 
as far as the confines of China, and laid the foundation^ of that 
extensive monarchy, known by the name of the MoguFs empire, 
or empire of the great Mogul. He was succeeded by Timer 
Bek or Tamerlane, (another Tartar prince,) who extended his 
conquests over all that part of Asia, which formerly composed 
the extensive empire of Persia, greatly weakened the erowir^ 
strength of the Turks, and fixed the permanency of the Moguls 
empire, 1399. 

The dynasty continued in his line, almost three centuries and^ 
a half, until the conquest of KouH Khan, 1732. This prince or 
sophi of Persia, threw off the Tartar yoke, and like uustavus 
Vasa of Sweden, roused up his countrymen to assert their lib- 
erties : with this spirit, he broke the usurpation of the Tartars 
in Persia, and greatly weakened the empire of the Moguls. 
Since hjs conquest, the empire of Persia has been governed, 
like Egypt, by a number oi independent sovereigns, and has 
been the theatre of distressing civil wars. 

Kouli Khan, also penetrated into Hindostan 1735, dissolved 
the government of the Moguls, and left that country like Per- 
sia, under the government of a ^eat number of independent 
sovereigns, styled Soubahs, or Nabobs. The civil wars be- 
tween mese Nabobs, laid the foundation for the extensive con- 
?[uests and settlements of the English East India company in 
ndia, and guaranteed to them a revenue, which has enabled 
England to resist the ambition^of the French revolution, furnish 
money for the support of all confederated Europe, through this 
arduous struggle of a twen^ year's war, and by a splendid trn 
umph give peace to the world. 
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We should here notice the display of the government of Odd. 
in raising up Charles XII. king of Sweden, to excite a spirit of. 
enterprise in Russia. We now see in Persia, a character of the , 
same description, in Kouli Khan ; raised up at the same time, 
and to co-operate in the same signal events, (although so remote 
from each other) by laying the loundation tor those conouests in 
India, which have furnished the purse for confederated Europe, 
through the medium of England, and rendered their sword tri- 
umptuint. 

CHINA. 

This empire, on the eastern extremity of the continent of 
Asia, differing from all others in its government, religion, Man- 
ners, customs, and extensive population ; is noted for the pride 
of antiquity. The modern Chinese cany back their origin be- 
yond the flood, and some of them beyond the creation. About 
two hundred years before Christ, literature began to flourish in 
China, the art of printing was discovered ; their first historian, 
Sematsian, wrote about nmety-seven vears before Christ. 

There is nothing that appears in tneir bistoiy with any cer- 
tainty, farther back than the first dynasty under rrince i ao, or 
Yu, about two thousand years before Christ. From the nicest 
investigation of Chinese chronology, by some modem and 
learned Chinese, who were educated in France and returned to 
China in the year 1765, and whose correspondence has since 
been published at Paris ; it does not appear, that the kingdom 
was founded earlier than the year of the world 2207. 

The Chinese suffered much from the depredations of the 
northern Tartars, until the reign of Chi-ho-angti, who caused 
the famous northern wall to be built, extending one thousand five 
hundred miles, from east to west. This secured the peace of 
China for several centuries ; but the Tartars, after repeated as- 
saults, and depredations, finally succeeded in breakingover the 
wall, and subduing the empire In 1636, and a Tartar ^nasty is 
now upon the throne. Under this dynasty, all the eastern part 
of the Mogul's empire has been added to China. The emperor 
resides in summer in Tartary, and in winter in China ; which 
preserves the union. 

China Proper is supposed to contain more inhabitants than all 
Europe, they being estimated by Sir George Staunton at three 
hundred miflions. The love of country is such ill China, that 
they are never known to emigrate ; they cany on no foreign 
commerce, although their exports are immense. Foreigners are 
Bot admitted into any of their cities, andonljr into particular 
parts of their country near the sea coast, and into the suburbs 
of a few particular commercial cities. 

Their government is absolute, and yet patriarchal ; the em- 
jeror is not the tyrant, but the father of his people. Their re- 
ngion is pagan ; but so far mixed with the religion of Brama, 



that the}r have pure, and simple ideas of the supreme beings, 
who presides over the universe : the doctrine of transmigration 
also, makes a part of the religion of China. 

Thfs country was first visited bv the Portuguese, in their dis- 
coveries in the Indian ocean, ib the year 1586 ; when they ob- 
tained a grant of the island of Macao, at tiie entrance of the 
harbor of Canton. Since that time, the commerce of China has 
been carried on from Europe and America, by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The pope sent missionaries, of the order of the Jesuits, into 
China, m the year ,1692, who met with some apparent success, 
until they began to shew a disposition to dictate m the B&Lin ot 
the government ; then the emperor expelled thein in 1742. 
TfaeEngJish government attempted to establish a diplomatic in- 
tercourse with China in 1792, and sent Lord McCartney for this 
special purpose ; but some manoeuvres on the coast, particular- 
ly in approaching the shores with their ships, making sound- 
ings, &c. and imprudence in the mission soon defeated the 
object. The jealousy of the emperor was alive to these move- 
ments, and it is owing entirely to such jealousy, that China has 
so long retained her government. 

United America, will doubtless in a few years enjoy a free 
trade with China, from the western shore of this continent, 
where will spring up and flourish, some of the laigest and most 
splendid cities. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Tiris Peninsula, known by the name of India within the Gan- 
ges, (or hither India) was discovered by the Portuguese, in 
1497 ; and in the year 1606, they commenced the settlement of 
Goa, on the Malabar coast. Here they established an inquisi- 
tion which continues to this day. It was visited over land by the 
£nglish,' 1691, and at the same time by a private adventure, of 
three ships. This adventure proved unfortunate ; two of the 
ships were lost, and the third was seized on by the crew ; and 
the captain, after an absence of three years, returned to Eng- 
land in another ship. 

This, adventure, though disastrous, laid the foundation for all 
the future prosperity of the English in India. The intelligence 
brought home b^ captain Lancaster, induced a second adven- 
ture, which proved successful, and laid the foundation of the 
charter for the first East India company, Dec. 1600, with a stock 
of 72.000^ In 1698, a new company was formed ; and in 1700, 
the old one was re-established, for which they agreed to pay 
to government 400,000Z. foiifive years. In 1773^ the British 
government passed their India Bill, and in 1774 they sent out 
judges from iBngland, to preside over their India settlement^ 
The commerce of India continues to increase and flourish to 
this day. 

*5 
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The Dutch next explored the Indian Ocean, and touched ufb* 
on the peninsula of Hindostan in 1595. The English East In- 
dia company made their first voyage in 1601. The same year 
the French doubled the Cape olGood Hope, and visited India. 
In 1612, the Danes made their first voyage to India. All these 
kingdoms established India companies, after the manner of the 
Ei^lish. 

This country, when first visited by Europeans, was divided 
into a number of viceroyalties, or sovereignties, united under 
the emperor of Hindostan, or the MoguPs empire ; possessing 
an extensive population, and enjoying one oi the richest ana 
most fertile soils, with a mild and delightful climate. The 
frequent wars which sprang up from time to time, between the 
princes or Soubahs, led them to have recourse to the Europeans 
for aid. 

In 1738, the famous Kouli Khan, after having usurped the 
Persian throne, overran a great part of the Mogul's empire, 
weakened, and destroyed the power of the descendants of Ta- 
merlane, a power which had continued nearly three centuries 
and a half ; also overran Hindostan, dissolved the unity of the 
empire, and left it at the mercy of a great number of indepen- 
dent princes, who soon because rivals, and rendered this de- 
lighttul country a theatre of perpetual wars and devastation. 

This weakness of the natives was soon turned to the advan- 
tage of the Europeans, and enabled them to maintain, and ex- 
tend their settlements ; the English, at Bo^lbay, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, &c. ; and the French, at rondicherrv. 

At the peace of 1763, the French ceded Pondicherry to the 
English, which gave them an unrivalled possession of the sea 
-coast ojTthis eastern world, secured the foundation of their ex- 
tensive commerce, wealth, and power ; and enabled her to be- 
*come mistress of the seas and aroiter of the world. 

The population that has grown out of these settlements, with 
the extensive conquests which the British East India company 
have tsince made, amount to about twenty millions ; this, added 
to the settlements the English have made, and acquired, in the 
Indian ocean, (including New-Holland, and the isles) is esti- 
mated at forty millions. 

This extensive, rich, and populous country, has become the 
theatre of christian missionaries. The ancient religion of this 
country, was the religion of Brama, who taught the doctrine of 
one supreme being, who made, and governed all things, togeth- 
er with the absurd doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigra- 
tion of souls at death, into the forms of all the different animals^ 
according to their characters in life ; and the practice of image 
worship, or idolatry* 

Into what a state of corruption, ignorance, superstition, and 
enthusiasm, this religion is now fallen, has been veiy impres- 
sively disclosed by the Rev, Dr. Buchanan* Successful efforts^ 
are now making to translate the Bible into ihe different oriental 
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languages, and difiiise it throughout this eastern world. A work 
slow in its progress, but one which will assuredly prosper and 
succeed. 

TARTARY. 

- This vast extent of countiy, lying upon the north of Asia, 
and extending from the eastern borders of Russia in Europe, to 
the northern ocean on the north, and the Pacific ocean on the 
east, embracing Chinese Tartary, Thibet, and a part of Hin- 
dostan on the south, was all known to the ureeks and Romans, 
under the general name of Scythia. The ancient Scjrthians de- 
feated Alexander, hj retiring before him. laying waste their 
countiT, and decoying him into their uncultivated wiids, where 
he had like to have been ruined and destroyed. 

The same mode of warfare was practised by the Parthians, 
or Scythians, in the east, upon the Roman general Crassus, who 
was ruined with his army amidst the saims, and uncultivated 
plains of Parthia. By this mode of defence, they have been 
able to secure their country from conquest ; but it has been no 
security against the feuds, civil wafs, and massacres, which 
have constantly arisen out of their savage, barbarous manner of 
life, their divided, and wandering mode of subsisting, and the 
total want of union, and energy in their government. These 
civil wars, and massacres, have been common, and often at- 
tended with the slaughter of three or four hundred thousand. 
This has kept down their population, and wasted their strength ; 
and has been the chief cause of their submission to the Russian 
government. 

. Some laige and populous cities are scattered throughout this 
vast extent of country ; but literature and the arts have never 
flourished in Tartary. The mass of the population lead wan- 
dering shepherd lives, or subsist by fishing and hunting. The 
Tartars are noted for their attaclunent to the horse, and of course 
for their numerous and fine horses ; they also prefer the flesh 
of this animal to that of the ox, or cow. 

From these regions of barbarism, sprang up Othmap, the con- 
queror of the west of Asia, and chief of the Turks; Jenghi» 
Khan, and Tamerlane, the conquerors of the middle and south- 
em parts of Asia ; and from Chinese -Tartary sprang the pre- 
sent reigning family on the thrmie of China. Since the con- 
quests of Kouli Khan, (the Persian) early in the last century^ 
there has been a general quiet throughout this.eastem world. 

The war practised by the Russians upon the emperor Napo- 
leon in 1812, was a Tartar war ; the Same as was practised up. 
on Alexander, the Grecian ; upon Crassus, the Roman, and up- 
on all other foreign invasions. The Russians decoyed him into 
their country, by retiring, and laying it wfiste ; and when the 
emperor presumed that he had secured his object^ in the pos- 
session ot Moscow, the Tartar governor, Rastopchin, set fire tor 
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the city, andl)umt him out. This mode of defence has been 
invariably practised from the earliest ages, and with inrariable 
success. 

All this nest of ancient and modem conquerors, lying east of 
Russia in Europe, is now under a general system of government, 
and subject to the emperor of Russia ; which will account for 
the general quiet that has so long prevailed in this countiy. 
Should 'the ambition of the present, or some future empeix)r, 
rouse up this now dormant force ; the same scenes would be 
acted over again, and the same consequences rosult from them, 
as from the invasions of Othman, Jenghis Khan, Tamerlane, &c. 
The same countries which were then the theatres of conquest, 
are now as inviting, and as defenceless as they were then ; and 
when under the direction of one government, so well organized, 
and so energetic as ^hat of Russia, it may well be presumed that 
more serious, and extensive conquests may be eflfected, ihan 
any that have been recorded. 

The southern nations are aware of this, and it is said that the 
Turks have a tradition, that the Russians will subdue their em- 
pire, and that they evien fix upon a particular ^ate, at which 
they will enter when they shall subdue Constantmople. 

Thus the southern kingdoms of Asia have been ravaged, ^nd 
laid waste by the Tartars, or Scythians of Asia, from time to 
time, in the same manner as the soutiiem kingdoms of Europe 
have been ravaged, and laid waste by the Celtii, Tartars, or 
Scythians of Europe. Even we, the favored inhabitants of 
America, sprang from the Saxons, who were a clan, or tribe ©f 
Celtii, or Scythians, who subdued the Britons ; planted in that 
isle the first principles of libert;^, and pure representative gov- 
ernment, and transplanted them into this new world, where they 
have flourished, and eclipsed tlie original stock. 

EGYPT. 

This kingdom was founded by Mizraim, the son of Ham, in 
the year before Christ, 2188. Possessing the richest soil, and 
the most inviting climate, it flourished above all other kingdoms, 
ki wealth, splendor, literature and the arts, and became th^' 
nursery from whence the splendid nations of Greece and Rome 
derived their literature, and knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
Egypt became not only the pride of the world, but the envy of 
the world. It continued one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
eight years, when it was broken, and subdued by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Assyria, about six hundred years before Christ. 

During this period, were constructed those stupendous monu- 
ments of the arts, the pyramids ; the largest of which covers 
with its base six acres of ground, and is six hundred feet in 
height ; their splendid obelisks, and mummies, (those monu- 
ments of the art of embalming their dead,) the Egyptian cement, 
which hardened with time, and became more durable than 
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stone ; the canal that united the Nile with the Red Sea, and 
the almost innumerable canals that conducted the inundations 
of the Nile, and fertilized the whole face of the country ; these 
were amongst the arts and impiovements which distinguished 
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Tebttchadnezzar plundered and sacked the kingdom, broke 
its spirit, and rendered it an easy prey to the successive con- 
^uerors. Alexander the Great conquered i^rjrpt about the year 
330 before Christ, and after his death it fell under the govern- 
ment of Ptolemy, one of his generals. It' would have flourished 
under the Ptolemies, had it not been harassed and distressed 
by the perpetual wars with the Selucidse, or kings of Syria. 

With the fall of the Gfrecian empire, Egypt feliunder the dd« 
minion of the Romans, in the year 31 after Christ. It continued 
a Roman province until the conquest of tiie Saracens, about the 
year 625. They established the Mahometan religion, and gov- 

i emed Egypt by their caliphs, until the conquest of the Turks, 

f in the year 1525« 

The Turks confirmed the Mahometan religion in E^pt« and 
throughout their empire, ahd prostrated the strength of the king- 
dom, by giving it up to the government of a great number of 
petty sovereigns^ caUed Beys, who wasted the energies, wealth, 

. and resources or the country, and became tributary to the sul- 

) tan of Constantinople. In 1799, this basest of kingdoms was 
overrun by the French, under general Bonaparte. In 1801 it 
was conquered by the English ; and in 1803, ceded by the 
Ei^lish back agam to ^e Turks, under whose power it now 
CiMitinues. Thus we see how the prediction of the prophet, 
- " Egypt shall becomelhe basest of kingdoms," has been fulfil- 
led.« 

Eeypt, in its origin, was almost as ancient as Assyria, and 
Chaldea ; and its duratioi]! as a kingdom, has clearly evinced 
the importance of those virtuous institutions, on which this mon- 
archy was founded. At this early age of the world, the knowl- 
edge of the true God was l6st, all men were sunk in a gross and 
barbarous idolatry ; the science of civil government was in its 
infancy, and the passions of men were corrupt. In this state of 
things, let us take a view of the principles which constituted 
the basis of their government, and see how far they became an 
example for the Greeks, — the Romans ; and in point of moral 
virtue, have surpassed the governments of later ages ; even of 
this boasted age of wisdom, light, experience, religion, and im- 
provement. 

^ The genius of their government was hereditary monarchy ; 
to preserve the customs of tiieir ancestors, was one of its funda- 
mental maxims. The service of the king was considered too 
sacred, to be degraded by a foreigner ; and the ear of majesty 
toopure to be polluted with ignoble sentiments. 

The frugality of the king, and even the sitoplici^^ of his diet, 
were considered as objects of public importance, deserving the 
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attention of the laws : public business of magnitude and impor- 
tance, the prayers, aevotions, and sacrifices of the temple, to- 
gether with a rehearsal of the exploits, and customs of his an- 
cestors, from the sacred records, was prescribed to the king, as 
the duties of the morning. To enforce these, a certain pillar in 
the temple of Thebes, was inscribed with imprecations agalhst 
that kii^ who should dare to violate them. 

To administer justice, preserve order, and support the throne^ ' 
the king appointed thir^ judges, selected from all the princi- 
pal cities of Egypt. Wisdom and virtue, wiUi a fair and good 
report, were the sole criterions of preferment ; and the judges 
were supported at the expense of the king. 

The laws governed in Egypt, and every citizen from his in- 
fancy was taught to know and reverence them. This establish- 
ed a regular system of habits, which enabled the Egyptians to 
preserve their government so long ; and is the true maxim of 
the government of China to this day. 

Ignorance and idleness were alike detested in Egypt ; to sup- 
l>ress these, it became necessary for every man to enrol his 
name, together with his employment, upon a public regbter in 
the hands of some magistrate. 

The Egyptians exempted from execution, or the power of the 
creditor, all the instruments used by the debtor to obtain his 
support : judging it Both barbarous and infamous, to divest a 
man of tne means of subsistence, and of paying his debts, on ac* 
count of bis misfortunes ; but gave up the debtor in person to 
be imprisoned by the creditor. 

The Egyptians paid the highest respect to old age ; the yqui^ 
always rose in their presence, and did them reverence. 

Gratitude amongst the Egyptians was ranked with the first 
of the virtues, and gratitude to the king, claimed the first rank ; 
and ujpon this principle, that he who is grateful to men, will be 
grateful to the gods. 

The religion of the Eyptians was idolatry, wraj^ed in mys- 
teries known only to the priests, and loi^ since lost in the appes 
of obscurity, together with that labyrinth of hieroglyphics, 
which adorned the pjrramids, obelisks, pillars, and stahies of 

The superstition of the Egyptians, was as great as their dei- 
ties were numerous, and it was death for any person to take the 
life of any one of all the numerous animals they worshipped. 

The Egyptians, like all other idolaters, had this thin veil of 
covering for their religion, " that they worshipped God in the 
ims^e, and not the image as God." 

The pyramids of Egypt, those mausoleums of the dead — ^to- 
gether with their mummies, those monuments of the art of em- 
balming their dead, clearly shew the reverence the I^ptians 
paid to their funerals, anci the sacred rites of sepulture. By 
embalming they preserved entire the persons of their ancestors, 
adorned with such hieroglyphics as were commemorative of 
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their virtues, — and those only which were sanctioned by the 
public voice. 

The hieroglyphical panegvrics upon the deadj regarded not 
birth, wealth, or honors ; all Egyptians were considered noble. 
The virtues of the dead, were alone the subjects of praise. 
The militaiy character of Egypt, with all her boasted regulari- 
ty of force and discipline, was never illustrious, excepting in the 
wars of Syria, and in the reign of Sesostris* 

Egypt early became the nurserv of the arts and sciences : in 
these she excelled, an4 left it to afl nations who have succeeded 
her, to become ordy her imitators, and not even that, in her 
pyramids, hierogivphics, the art of embalming, and her won- 
derful cement. Geometry was greatly improved in Egyft, by 
which means the study of astronomy, which commencea upon 
theplains of Babylon, was carried to great ^rfection. 

The medical art was rendered illustrious in Egypt, where it 
was reduced to a r^ular system, and eveiy physician was by 
law confined to one disease only. If he treated this according 
to the prescribed rules, he was not held responsible for the is- 
sue ; but if he made an}r new experiments, his own life was 
held resppnsible for the issue. 

The splendid libraries which were earljr founded in Egypt, 
shew their taste, and improvement in the sciences : and the sa-* 
cred dedication of their libraries, *' Office for the diseases of the 
Soul," shews the reverence they attached to learning, and tiieir 
abhorrence of ignorance. 

The Egyptians excelled in architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture ; but music never struck their attention ; they consldeied 
this as a useless art of effeminacy, and beneath their notice. 

Agriculture was the basis on which Egypt founded her great- 
ness, it being the source of all her wealth. All employments 
were alike respected in Egypt, from the king to the peasant t 
and he who excelled in his profession, and in virtue, inherited 
the triumph cvf public applause. This difiFused contentment, 
excited emulation, and raised eveiy Employment to its highest 
peifection. 

The country of Egypt was greatly enrithed by their husband- 
men, who covered the whole face of this garden of the world, 
with their numerous flocks and herds. These constituted the 
permanent wealth of their country. 

The soil that so richly rewaraed the husbandmen, was not 
watered by rains as with us, but by the overflowing of the river 
Nile ; these inundations were conveyed by numerous canals 
over the whole face of the coiintiy, to fei^tilize the soil,, which 
has rendered EgTpt so famous for her corn, and give support 
to those vast flocks and herds, which covered all her plains. 

The vegetation of Egypt was not peculiar to that countiy , ex- 
cepting the papyrus, or plant which sbrved them for paper ; tiie 
rest was common to countries of the same climate, and co1stin«es - 
so to tills day. 



The goverdment of E^ypt supported a regular, syttein of po- 
lice, every department in the kii^dom was conducted with the 
greatest order, regularity and wisdom ; and the voice of health 
and plenty were heard in all their dwelling. 

Tne military art was never highly cultivated in Egypt ; Se- 
sostris alone, carried his arms abioaa beyond the plains of Syria. 
He subdued all the northpf Africa, carried his arms into India, 
about 1500 years before Christ, and left monuments of his con- 
quests in Asia Minor and Thrace. His dominions extended 
from the Ganges to the Danube. Sesostris, at the end of nine 
years, returned into Egypt, enriched with the wealth and spoils 
oi conquest ; but left those nominal conquests as free as he found 
them. Sesostris flourished about the time of the departure of 
the Hebrews. 

These conquests of Sesostris opened the way for those colo- 
nies which passed into Greece at this time under Cecrops, Da- 
naus and Cadmus, who carried with them the arts and sciences 
of Egypt, and planted the first seeds of improvement and lite- 
rature in Europe. 

The conquests of Sesostris, subverted the religion, habits, 
manners and customs of Egypt ; together with that temperance, 
industry, sobriety and economy, which were the pillars of 
Egyptian greatness ; laid the foundation for all the future suf- 1 
fenngs of Egypt, and brought her to fulfil the predictions of the 
prophet — " Egypt shall become the basest of^ kii^doms." 

Soon after the death of Sesostris, commenced tne reigns of 
Cheops and Chephrenus, who caused all the temples of religion 
to be closed, nearly one whole century ; built some of the pyr- 
amids, prostrated religion and all the virtues ; and gave them- 
selves up to all the excesses of licentiousness, cruelfy and bar* 
bari^. The whole nation followed their example ; and Egypt, 
this nurseiy of the arts, this school of virtue and morals, tnis 
paragon ot industry, temperance and/sobriety, was now be- 
come a sink of iniquity, and eveiy hateful lust. 

Such is the fate, of all nations, as scjon as they loose their vir- 
tue : and the history of Egypt, as coimected with the history of 
the Jews, together with the iiistoiy or the four great empires, 
clearly shews that she never recovered her virtue, religion, 
strength nor character ; all witness against her, that she became 
the basest of kingdoms, even to this day. 

DENMARK. 

This kingdom was first established by Gormo, in the ^ear 
714. The most distinguished part of the history of this lui^- 
dom, consists in its invanons and depredations upon the island 
of England. In the year 877, the Danes succeeded in the con- 

?[uest of the Saxons, and established Canute upon the throne, 
n 880 they were expelled by Alfred the great. In the year 
996 the^ Danes extorted a tribute from the Britons of IdfiOOl. to 
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buy off thetr depredations. In 1002 the Danes broke the trea- 
ty, and by their renewed depredations, extorted from Ethelred 
U. a tribute of 24,000/. In the year 1412 Norway was united 
to Denmark. In the year 1521 the kingdom of Denmark was 
separated from the kingdom of Norway, and in 1660 the crown 
of Denmark became hereditary. 

In the year 1394 the kingdom of Sweden was united by con- 
quest to the crown of Denmark, and was subject to her until the 
year 1525, when Sweden recovered her liberty, under the il- 
kistrious Gustavus Vasa ; since which time, Denmark has held 
a secondary rank amongst the nations of the north. In 1813 
the kingdom of Norway was severed from Denmark, and given 
to the crown prince of Sweden, by the confederated powers of 
Europe, where it now remains. 

The local situation of Denmark, gave her high and command- 
ing advantages, to become one of the first commercial and mar- 
itime nations of the world ; had not the jealousy and rival 
strength of England kept her down. In the year 1536 the pro- 
testant religion was introduced intg Denmark, and in 1629 
Christian the IV. was chosen head of the protestant league 
against the house of Austria. 

It has been the policy of the late sovereigns of Denmaric to 
cultivate a good understanding with the throne of England by 
intermarriages, and the issue of such an alliance, now governs 
the kingdom of Denmark. Denmark still holds some posses- 
sions in the Indian ocean, and upon the western shore of Africa ; 
she exercises a sovereignty over east and west Greenland, and 
a part of Lapland ; and holds some small possessions in the 
West Indies. Denmark can never rise to eminence, being situ- 
ated between the gigantic powers of England and Russia. 

ISuch are the great outlines of all the kingdoms, states, and 
empires, which have ever been distinguished, either for their 
arts or their arms. To give a sketch of the minor states and 
isles, would swell this work to a needless expense. 

(A.) GREECE. 

To record a faithful narrative of events is one duty of a his- 
torian ; but to diffuse by his pen, the true spirit of the various 
scenes, events, exploits, and achievements which he relates, is 
by far the most difficult and important part of his duty ; and is 
as absolutely necessary, to give spirit, interest, energy and in- 
struction to his narrative, as for a musician, in his performance, 
to give expression to the piece he performs. 

To effect this, he must assume the spirit of every scene, and 
every character, which become the subject of his story. Hence 
the reason why the history of Greece so far surpasses all othera ; 
because those who were the heroes of her most splendid scenes, 
diffused the same fire, and the same spirit, throughout the his- 
toric page of their country, and taught posterity to feelj what 

6 
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they had achieved. To preserve this fire» Is ever essential to 
the preservation of the history of Greece. 

Greece, vrhich was situated in the south part of what is now 
Turkey in Europe, we have already noticed, with regard to its 
origin, and extreme ignorance, in its early ages. The splendor 
of Greece in later ages, which gave such lustre to the historic 
p£^e, claims attention. The first settlement in Greece com- 
menced about 2000 years before Christ, and about 200 years 
after the building of babylon by Nimrod. 

Letters were introduced into Greece by Cecrops, Cadmus, 
and the Egyptian colonies, in the rei^ of Sesostris, king of 
Egypt — about 1600 years before Christ. This first period of 
Grecian history, is only a picture of man in his jnost rude and 
sav$Lge state. The progress of letters, the arts and refinement 
under the Egyptian colonies, were much slower than in Britain, 
after the conquest of Julius Caesar. The Egyptian colonies 
could only teach, they had not, like the Romans, the power to 
enforce their knowledge. 

The limits of this work will not permit a separate detail of 
the founding, and progressive improvements of the several Gre- 
cian colonies, kingdoms, or states ; they must all be comprised 
under one general view. The first |>articular in Grecian history 
worthy of notice, is the expedition of the Argonauts to Colchos, 
after the Golden fleece ; about 1200 years before Christ. The 
fleece, which was the object of this voyage, may well be called 
golden, by a people who were like tne ancient Britons, either 
naked, or clad in the skins of animals, taken in the chase. This 
took place about 300 years after Cecrops and Cadmus settled in 
Greece ; and had this importance attached to it ; that it laid the 
foundation of Grecian commerce and navigation, which after- 
wards became §o conspicuous. 

The next important period in Grecian history, is the siege of 
Troy, about 900 years before Christ, and about 300 from the 
expedition of the Aigonauts. This period of the last 300 
years, shews the rapid improvements the Greeks had made in 
letters, arts, and arms, by the strength of the city of Troy ; by 
the splendid display of arms during this ever memorable siege, 
of ten years ; and more particularly in the unparalleled narra- 
tive oi the Trojan war, by Homer, the fathe^ of epic poetry. 
All these combmed, serve to shew the power of letters, and of 
commerce, to expand the mind, elevate the soul, and exalt the 
character of man to the summit of his rational powers. 

The narrative of Homer diffused a spirit of ambition and em- 
ulation throughout the states of Greece ; which established the 
games of Olympia, about 200 years after the Trojan war, and 
about 700 before Christ. It must not be understood that these 
games originated in Greece at that time, they were in general . 
composed of such athletic exercises, as have ever been common ^ 
to all new countries ; but they were reduced to system and or- 
der, under that institution, and greatly enlarged and improved. 
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The exercises of these eames consisted in chariot races, foot 
rsPces, &c. together with all such athletic exercises as were cal* 
culated to exert muscular strength and dexterity ; and inspire 
courage and emulation. So highly were the prizes of the 
Olympic games estimated, that even kings entered the lists, and 
sought with avidity the glory of an Olympic crown* 

From the commencement of the Olympic games, to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, (whfch rendered Greece one theatre of carnage, 
about twenty-five years) about 450 years before Christ : a pe- 
riod of Grecian history was exhibited, the most splendid of any 
other of her greatness. In this age flourished her greatest ora- 
tors, heroes, statesmen, legislators, philosophers, and artists. 

In this period, Darius, king of Persia, after he had waged 
unsuccessful war against the ancient Daci, (or Scythians of Eu- 
rope, north of the Danube,) turned his arras against Greece, 
and threatened Athens, with an armjr of 300,000 men under 
Datis. At this eventful period, flourished Aristides, Pericles, 
Themistocles, and Miltiades, who saved Greece by the over- 
throw of the Persians at the famous battle of Marathon, de- 
stroyed their army, and gave peace to their country. 

At the commencement of this period, flourished Lycurgus, the 
Tenowned legislator of Sparta,* and at the close of it, flour* 
ished Solon, the famous legislator of Athens ;t the wisdom of 
whose institutions, (though very different,) will ever remain 
memorable in the annals of Greece. During this period, and 
soon after the invasion of Darius, commenced the invasion of 
Xerxes, which has been noticed. 

* Ljcurgus, the renowned legislator of Sparta, travelled into Egypt, 
Palestine, and the countries of the east ; selected all that was useful, 
arid virtuous, from their governments ; from which he formed a system. 
of government for his country, perfectly simple, and practical. This 
g^overnment was founded upon the purest principles of liberty, indus- 
try, temperance, patience, virtue, justice, and valour. It taught the 
most soiereiffn coiitempt of riches, idleness, luxury, effeminacy, cow- 
ardice and sloth ; alike disclaimed the prmciples of ambition, and 
conquest ; was sanctioned by the oracle of Delphos — rendered perma- 
nent by an oath of his country, to maintain the Constitution in bis ab- 
sence, until he shoald return ; sealed hy his voluntary banishment and 
death ; continued in successful operation about 500 years ; enabled 
Sparta to triumph over Athens in the Peloponnesian war, and become 
the arbiter of Greece. 

The great maxim of the government of Lycurgus was, to perpetuate 
ihe laws, manners, customs, and habits of his country, without inno- 

4 • vation, or change ; and to enforce this maxim, he sacrificed his life. 
•The immortal Lycurgus did all tliis, by a system of instruction which 
■was incorporated into his government. All Sparta was one great 
schoo} ; and the maxims of his government, were the fundamental 

: principles of education. Practical knowledge, fgrmed the wisdom of 

' Sj>arta. 
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The conflicts occasioned by the revolutions in the several 
states, in their struggles for power, between the tyrants, and tfie 
people ; between monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, were 
often distressing and bloody. This people, with all their boast- 
ed wisdom, knew nothing of that balance of elective govern- 
ment, which is the basis of £ng]ish, and American liberty. 
The conflicts between the rival states for supremacy, (notwith- 
standing the Amphictyonic council, the Achean league, and 

^.-as such as is common to states which are agricultural and commer- 
-ial. Sparta was agricultural, Athens commercial ; the seat of the 
liiuses and the arts. Soion as the chef magistrate, or Arcbon of Athens, 
attempted to reform her government, and reduce it to a more regular 
'\nd practical system. 

He divided Athens into two gfeat classes, the rich and the poor. 
The rich he again divided into three classes, according to their de- 
grees of wealth ; ail those of five hundred measures, (annual income,) 
composed the first class ; those of three hundred the second ; and those 
of two, the third ; these made up the classes uf the rich, and to these 
.he confined all the public offices. 

All those whose incomes were less than two hundred, composed the 
class of the poor. These were debarred from office ; but as a com- 
pensation, he left them the privilege of voting in the assemblies, and 
judgments of the people. An appeal was open from the judgments of 
the magistrates to the people, which finally placed the balance cf power 
in the hands of the poor, when they became the most numerous ; and 
they l>y their decisions gave law to the state. 

These principles formed the great outlines of the government of 
Solon, and partoolc much less of the balance of power, so essential to 
good government, than the system of Lycurgus. Solon restored and 
improved the Areopagus, or high court of the nation ; introduced 
many wise laws, and regulations, which were calculated to suppress 
indolence, and vice ; and tncourage industry, virtue and good order. 

He then, after the manner of Lycurgus, obtained an oa9) from his 
country, to observe his laws one hundred years ; and went abroad on 
his travels. At the end of ten years he returned, and found the Athe- 
nian state torn with factions and civil wars, which his government had 
no power to control, and the personal efforts of Solon, no power to reg- 
ulate, or even check. / 

Pisistratus, one of the competitors for power, amidst the factions of 
his country, assumed the mask of meekness, and great huiftility, be- 
came the man of the people, robbed them of their liberties, and be- 
came the tyrant of Atheu«. Solon hved to see Pisistratus twice depos- 
ed by the factions of his country, and died of old age ; leaving Athens 
under the dominion of the tyrant. 

This usurpation in Athens, caused the wars which fbllowed between 
Greece and Persia, and rendered Greece a theatre of carnage, and 
distress, for so many years, under the invasions of Darius and Xerxes. 
The expulsion of the two great Persian invasions, shewed to Greece, 
what valor could achieve ; and the union of Greece, under the gov- 
ernment of Alexander, shewed to the world,, the strength and energlea 
of a permanent government. 
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other confederacies,) were often severe and desperate : but the 
Peloponnesian war, which commenced between the two great 
rival states, Lacedemoa and Athens, involved all Greece in one 
great struggle, which raged twenty-five years, with all the vio- 
lence of Grecian conflict ; closed with the humiliation of Athens, 
destroyed their balance of power, and established the supremacy 
of Sparta in Greece. 

From this time, Greece be^an to decline, became a theatre 
of weakness, intrigue, and disorder, amidst all the splendor of 
her boasted refinement, and wisdom, under Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, and all the eloauence of Demosthenes, until she fell 
a prey to the intrigues of Philip, king of Macedon, and the 
arms of his son Alexander ; about 300 years before Christ. 
The conquests of Alexander produced 'the same effects upon 
Greece, as the conquests of oesostris had done upon Eeypt. 
With this blow, her virtues were lost forever ; the arts and sci- 
ences continued to sink with her liberty, until the overthrow of 
the city of Corinth, by the Roman consid Mummius. This de- 
stroyed the Achean league. Greece was then blotted out of the 
list of nations, and became a Roman province ; about 150 years 
before Christ. 

The trophies of Greece graced the triumphs of Rome, under 
her successive consuls. Greece became the theatre of Roman 
war, until Rome triumphed over all the neighboring powers, and 
carried her arms into the east. Greece was a province until 
the year 6f our Lord 330, when the emperor Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of government from J^ome to Byzantium, called 
it Constantinople, after his own name, and under the power and 
splendor of the Roman capital, the splendor of learning, and 
the arts, again flourished where Greece lay in ruins. 

The arm of despotism sat trium{)hant in the midst of that 
country, where liberty, valor, patriotism, economy, industry, 
and frugality, with their attending virtues ; where wisdom, phi- 
losophy, science and the arts, once shone with such perfect 
splendor, as rendered Greece the pride and admiration of the 
world. 

Her heroes slept in death, and wilnessed not the distressing 
scene* Her legislators, philosophers, poets, orators, and artists 
were all hushed in repose, and witnessed not the ruins of their 
degraded country ; that country they had enriched and render- 
ed so illustrious, by their wisdom, virtue, enterprise and arms. 
But their illustrious deeds are recorded in the teinple of im- 
mortal fame, and their names can never die. 

Rome held the dominion of Greece irom the cooquest of the 
consul Mummius, te the conquest of the Turks, in the year of 
our Lord 1460, about 1600 years, and with the fall of her Gre- 
cian power at Constantinople, fell the last vestige of the gigantic 
power of Rome. All that remained of Greece or Rome, is 
BOW lost in the dominion of the Turk. Virtue is the glory of 
man ; but luxuiy, vice, and corruption, ever have been, and 
ever will be, the ruin of nations. 

6» 
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(B.) ROME. 

Before Christ 

This renowned city and empire, were founded, as we have 
fioticed, by Romulus, one of the descendants of iBneas, who 
fled from the ruins of Troy, and settled in Italy. The period 
which passed between the destruction of Troy, and the found- 
ing of Rome, together with the advantages which they derived 
from the improvements of their countiy, in arts, and in arms, 
must have given the Roman colony such early advantages over 
the rude natives of Italy, as to have enabled them to have ac- 
quired at that time, not only a respectable possession, but a su- 
periority of character, and respectability. To 'perpetuate these 
advantages, Romulus, the then head ot the colony, founded the 
city of Rome in the 394th year after the destruction of Troy, 
and before Christ, ,763. 

For the good government of his city, he instituted a senate or 
council of ancients, composed of 100 citizens, noted for their 
wisdom and virtue. By the wisdom of this senate, he was ena- 
bled to support the title and dignity of king, and thus laid the 
foundation of the greatness of Rome. Romulus made it the 
first olflect of his care, to people his city ; and to this end, he 
invited and encouraged strangers to settle in it. This, like the 
settlement of all new countries, increased the male population 
faster than the female. To obviate this, he exhibited me Gre- 
cian games in his little city, and gave a general entertainment to 
his neighbors ; in the midst of these scenes, the Romans seized 
on the Sabine women, and ts)ok them to wife, in the year before 
Christ, , 760 

This perfidious act, involved the Romans in a war, which 
raged through the life of Romulus, who reigned thirty-seven 
years, died, and was deified. The government devolved upon 
the senate for one year, when they elected Numa Pompilius 
their king, who reigned in wisdom forty-three years, and made 
great improvements. He was succeeded by TuUius Hortilius. 
In this reign was the fomous combat for supremacy, between the 
three Roman chie£s< the Horatii, and the three Alban chiefs, the 
Curatii. The Romans were victorious, and the Alban state was 
annexed to Rome, 667. 

Thus ui^der ar succession of kings, the power and dominion of 
the Roman city were enlai^ed, until the wicked reign of Tar- 
quin the proud, their seventh and last king. He by his unhal- 
lowed abuse of Lucretia, the wife of ^llatinus, one of the 
nobles of Rome, overthrew the government. The virtuous cit- 
izens, fired with indignation at this flagrant outrage, flew to arms, 
deposed the king, banished him and his family, destroyed the 
kingly government, and elected two consuls for one year, with 
equal powers, as a check upon each other. These, with the 
senate, which had been increased to the number of two hundred, 
now became the government of Rome. 6QP 
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During this period, and ander the reign of the foimer Tar- 
quin, the walls of Rome were laid, the circus was built, which 
would contain 160,000 spectators, the capital was founded, and 
the great outlines of many great improvements 'were begun. 
The Romans soon experienced a weakness in their government 
which arose out of the divided head, and attempted to remedy 
this, by creating the office of dictator, (a kind of Emperor,) 
with supreme power. 493 

This supreme power, added to the consuls and senate, soon 
became oppressive to the people, and they assumed the reigns 
of government, and created the office of tribunes of the c(Mn- 
mon people, as a check upon the aristocracy of the three other 
powers. 4gg 

Qjuintus Cincinnatas was taken from his plough, and made 
dictator, 45Q 

Cincinnatus then owned but four jugera of land, about two 
acres of our measure ; this serves to show that merit, not wealth 
governed Rome at this ^e, and that the people were rather 
jealous of the rich ; but all this did not satisfy them ; they made 
a new change in their government, chose ten wise men, called 
Decemvirs, and abolished the office of consul. 460 

The Decemviri formed a code of laws, called the ten tables, 
and caused them to be inscribed upon pillars of- brass. They 
became the standard of the judicial proceedir^ of Rome. In 
the second year of the Decemvirs, one of their body was guilty 
of lewdness ; the virtue of the people resented the outrage, re- 
venged the indignity, and abolished the office, together with that 
of tribunes ; and the dictators and senate, governed Rome 
about seven years. Theirrestless spirit again became factious, 
and they created the office of censor. 443 

The object of this office, was to be a check upon the dictator 
and senate ; this soon failed, and they chose military tribunes 
as a substitute for the old office of consuls. This continued 
two years, and was then abolished and the office of consuls re- 
stored. 

During these changes in the government, Rome was harassed 
by perpetual wars, with the Gauls, and various other neighbor- 
ii^ nations, particularly the Samnites, who were the most pow-"' 
ertul and warlike of alf the tribes in Italy. These nations often 
distressed the Roman state, and carried their victorious arms to 
the gates of Rome. 

The wars of Rome Imd hitherto been carried on for the de- 
fence of the state, or military gloiy, by voluntary service ; they 
first began to pay their troops about the year 400 

The office of consul did not abridge the powers of the senate • 
they were as independent of each other, as in the times of the 
kings ; and the consuls were kings at the will of the people • 
the consuls led the armies, and the senate governed the state • 
but the^omitia or general assembles of the people, held all the 
power in their own hands, both of peaee and war, and through 
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Hbeir tribunes, ihej held the two great springs of government in 
their h^nds-^rewards and punishments. They held at their dis- 
posal all the offices of state, and all were amenable to the peo* 
pie for their Conduct. The consuls were the executive, the 
senate the legislative, and the people the electors and arbiters 
of the whole. Here was energy, wisdom and follv, all so com- 
mixed, as to create perpetual jealousy, discord and collision be- 
tween the government and the people, and occasion those 
frequent changes, which the true balance of the federal consti- 
tution of America so wisely regulates and controls. 

Povertjr was not only respected at Rome, as may be seen in 
the appomtment of Cincinnatus the dictator ; but it made a part 
of their policy, in using heavjr money of brass, in imitation of 
the Spartan iron money ; which continued to be the money of 
Rome, until they carried their arms into Sieily, in the first Punic 
war ; thej then found it necessary to coin silver money. 261. 
The virtue and simplicity of manners in the Roman state, 
were the palladium of the liberty of Rome. The censors were 
the immediate guardians of this palladium ; tois office was gen- 
erally filled by those whose virtues had held the first dignities of 
the state, with the highest approbation ; this^ office protected 
virtue and suppressed vice and immorality, even in the highest 
walks of life, with a severity that preserved the Roman virtue 
pure. 

The prsetors composed the judiciary of the state ; the ediles 
were more immediately the magistrates of the city ; the two 
offices became of high importance, and in after times the me- 
dium of ambition and power. The struggles between the gov- 
ernment -and the people, shewed the wartt of a middle state, to 
regulate these feuds. 

The equestrian order held this rank in some measure, not by 
any delegated powers, but by the influence which their wealth, 
dignity and importance gave them in the community ; and 
when united with the patricians, they checked and controlled 
the licentiousness of the populace. Thus a partial substitute 
for the true balance in the government, grew out of the neces- 
sity of things, and the virtue of the state, formed the grand ce- 
ment to the whole ; these combined with a high military spirit 
and ardor, together with the greatness and nobleness of the Ro- 
man soul, raised the Roman state from a single point, amidst 
perpetual struggles in arms, to become the mistress of the 
wond. 

Amidst all the guardians of Roman greatness, and Roman vir- 
tue, stood woman ; she by her smiles, or her frowns, moved 
the arbiter of manners, of morals, and of virtue ; by the dgnity 
and majesty oi her character, commanded the admiration and 
respect of all classes and ranks of citizens ; and by the splendor 
of her virtues, gave a lustre to the Roman name. Nothing 1^ 
in Rome, was held more sacred than the majesty of woman. 
Such was the character of the Roman matrons, that it stands re- 
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corded to tiieir eternal honor, that not one sin^e divorce stain- 
ed the marriage coTenants of Rome for more than five hundred 
years after the days of Romulus. 

Rome in her infancy, dius having laid the foundation of her 
greatness, was soon visited by the philosophers of Greece, Py- 
thagoras and others, who introduced the Grecian Mvthology, 
which deified all the virtues, gave them the first rank in their 
temples, and thus perpetuated their value by their religious 
adoration. 

The religious homage paid to the virtues, perpetuated the 
nurity of tl^ state, as their splendid triumphs perpetuated the 
lustre of their arms. Trained in this school of temperance, 
and the virtues, the Roman armies, from the consul to the soldier, 
carried to the field a Roman soul warmed with Roman mat- 
ness and valor, and never once dreamed that they could sneatb 
the sword, until they had executed the decrees of the senate. 
Rome began the second war with Carthage, B. C. 218 

And the third Punic war, 149 

Carthage was destroyed by Scipio the Roman consul, 146 
Marius the consul obtained the Roman triumph, with the con* 
quest and spoils of Numidia, and her captive prince, 103 

These were the days of virtue — ^these were the days in which 
Rome, under the consular arms, subdued all Europe, south of 
the Danube, from the Atlantic on the west, to the Hellespont on 
tiie east. These were the da^rs in which Pompey the Great res- 
cued his country from the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, car- 
ried his arms into Asia, and after long and distressing conquests, 
dedicated to his triumphant country, the whole extent of the 
states and kii^doms, between the Black Sea on the north, and 
the Red Sea on the south, brought Mithridates and Tigranes^ 
the greatest monarchs of Asia, to submit to the Roman arms, 
and settled the dominion of the East. At the head of his vic- 
tcnious legions, he did homage to the laws of his country, re- 
signed his authority, and again became a private citizen, about 
the year _ 60. 

The subversion of Roman liberty under Caesar, we have no- 
ticed, also the glorious reign of Augustus, the first emperor j 
the fatal efiects of the division of the empire, by Constantine, 
and the final overthrow that followed the loss of Roman virtue, 
and the corruption of Roman manners. 

So long as the Roman virtues and simplicity of manners re- 
mained, so long Roman wisdom and the public good, supplied 
the place of a balance of power in the g:ovemment ; the folly of 
the populace, was ccmtrolled by the wisdom and virtue of the 
senate, and the energies of the consuls, supported the glory 
of the state. When Carthage had fallen, and with her all fears 
of a rival ; when the wealth and luxury of Asia, with the refine- 
ments of Greece, flowed into Rome, and corrupted her manners 
and morals, by chaitt[ing public respect for virtuous poverty, 
into the admiration oUicentious wealth ; then money supplant^ 
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ed all the virtues, bribeiy and corruption followed, Ihe folly 
of the populace overpowed the wisdom of the senate, the con- 
sular eneigies were turned against the liberties of Rome, Caesar 
triumphed oTer Pompey, and this mi^ty government, which 
had given law to the world, fell under the rod of a despot. 

Rome in the midst of her corruption could boast of her Catu- 
lu3, Lentulus, Cotta .; her Hortensiu»,Calvus, and Cicero ; her 
Metellus, and Lucullus ; her Pompey and Cato ; but her virtue 
was gone, her morals were gone, and above all, the majesty of 
woman was gone ; the smiles or the frowns of this key of virtue, 
no longer rewarded the pure, and controlled the corrupt. With 
the fall of woman, fell the manners of Rome ; and el^ance, pu» 
rity and refinement, were swallowed up in luxury, effeminacy, 
dissipation and corruption. Wisdom, eloquence, manners and 
morals, with the Roman virtues, and Roman liberty, all fell a 
prey to all-conquering luxury, and corrupt ambition^ in regular 
succession, until thev were swallowed up, with Rome herself, 
in the deluge of northern barbarisip. 460. 
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PART SECOND, 

FROM THE REVOLUTION OF THE WESTERN R03f AN EMPIRE, 
410, TO THE YEAR 1818 OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

CHAP, I. 

L 

Revolution of the Western Roman Empire — character afihe Bar- 
barians'^awsof divisioih and tenure of their spoil — character 
of the Roman Religion — Religion of the Barbarians^-^ch^rac- 
ter of the dark ages — origin of the feudal system. 

The luxuries of the Roman empire, which followed their 
conquests in the east, with all their train of effeminacy and cor- 
Fupticm, swept away that Roman valor, which had shone so con- 
spicuous in the days of Fabius, Scipio and Caesar, and opened 
the way for the subversion of the western empire, in about one 
century after Constantine, the emperor, removed the govern- 
ment to Byzantium, or Constantinople. 

The northern barbarians, who inhabited the regions of Ger- 
many, Poland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, (all then one 
vast uncultivated forest, thinly peopled with a race of men in a 
state of nature, much like the Aborigines of North America,) liv- 
ed wandering lives, without letters and the arts. The people 
who inhabited Germany, had been harassed by the Romans, in 
their conquests under Julius C«sar, and treated with that severi- 
ty the Romans were accustomed to bestow upon such barbarians 
as they were resolved to tame to their submission. 

These barbarians took advantage of this weak and divided 
state of the Roman empire, to revenge the wrongs which they 
had suffered from Roman invasions, and began their depreda- 
tions in the year 4 1 0, undef Alaric. - 

One success encouraged and invited another, as wave follows 
wave, until the whole northern wilderness wirs jn motion, and 
the various tribes of Goths, Vandals, Visigoths, Alans, Suevi, 
&c. rushed like a torrent down upon the Romans, spreading 
carnage, desolation and destruction, through the finest provin- 
ces. 

This torrent raged, until Attila with his Huns, from the shores 
of the Euxine sea, sacked Rome, overwhelmed Italy, and de- 
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fitroyed ereiy vestige of the Roman government in the west, 
together with the arts and sciences, manners and customs of the 
Romans ; exterminated the Roman population, and planted their 
barbarous hordes upon its ruins. 

At the first of the sixth centuiy, the Goths and Franks were 
possessed of Gaul ; the Ostrogoths and Huns of Italy and Pan- 
nonia ; the Visigoths of Spain : and the Saxons of Britain. 
New laws, languages, manners, customs, dresses, and even 
names of men, thii^ and countries, produced a total change in 
the western Roman empire. 

The object of this ofeirt of our work, is to shew the evils that 
resulted from this change ; and the ultimate good which has 
resulted from those evils ; and to unfold the wisdom of the di- 
vine plan in subverting the despotic idolatiy and corruption t>f 
the Roman state, to open the wav for the religion of the gospel, 
and the triumph of the '^ kingdom of the stone, which should 
be cut out of the mountain without hands, becoibe a great moun- 
tain and fill the whole earth." Daniel ii. 35, 36. 

Terrible as was this revolution in its ravages, effects and con- 
sequences ; it has long been well understood, that the good of 
the worid reouired the subversion of the corrupt, bloody, des- 
potic and idolatrous government of Rome, although nothing but 
a special miracle of God, short of this northern exterminating 
revolution, could have e&cted the change. 

The barbarians treated with derision and contempt every 
mark of Roman splendor, elegance and grandeur, as the debas- 
ing causes which rendered the Romans so easv a conquest, and 
planted their own barbarous customs upon their ruins, as the 
great instruments of promoting that valor, which had been the 
immediate cause of all their triumphs. 

To enforce this contempt upon the rising generation, they 
erected a cottage upon the ruins of a palace, and caused the 
vanquished to be fed with elegance, while they partook of their 
rustic fare, in their rustic form, seated upon me ground. 

The religion of the two great parties was idolatry ; but differ- 
ing accordmg to their difference of refinement. 

Jupiter, the god of the Romans, presided over the universe, 
held the balances of events, and ruled the destinies of men ; 
by the thunderbolts of heaven enforced obedience to his laws, 
and took veneeance on his enemies. Mars, one of the lesser 
deities, wielded the sword ; rewarded with victoiy the arm 
of the valiant, and humbled the refractoiy, avaricious, li- 
centious and effeminate, as trophies of the victors ; whilst 
Apollo, the god of wisdom, directed the councils of the virtuous 
and wise. 

Tb«se, with a host of others, were the gods of the Romans, 
but Woden, the god of the barbarians, was a god of vengeance, 
who sanctioned all that exterminating malice, which jblotted 
out the Roman name in the west ; presided over the judicial 
combats and civil wars, which drenched Europe in blood, 
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-Arough the dark a^es, of nearly 1000 years ; until ferocity 
itself was glutted with carnage ; and the sons of these sires, 
under the benign influence of the gospel, received a polish 
from the revival of letters ; and savage man, was again eqrobed 
in humanidr from the improvement of those arts, which their 
fathers had rendered the victims of their vengeance, and sac- 
rificed to Woden their god. 

Although popery arose out of this tempestuous sea of igno- 
rance and barbarity ; yet popeiy with all its corruptions, was 
better than the mythology of idolatrous Rome ; it laid the 
foundation for the disj^lay of the angel of the gosoel in the 
ireformation, under the immortal Luther, and opened the way 
for the kingdom of the stone, which shall fill the whole earth, 
through the millennial period, and consummate k) man all the 
blessings of the future promises 

The genius of the government of these barbarians, was liberty 
and equality ; he who was most alert in the chase, most hard^ 
in toils, and most valiant in war, became their chief ; and this 
was common to all the clans. Their division of conquest and 
plunder was by lot, according to their different shares, from 
the chief to the soldier ; and the tenure of their property was 
a tenure of force. 

One example may serve to illustrate- thi^ fact. "When the 
Frai^, had taken a large silver vase from a certain church, a 
petition was sent to Clovis, their chief, that he would restore 
that silver vessel to its sacred use. When they were about to 
divide the spoil, Clovis requested that that vase might be given 
to him separately, before the division ; to which all consented, 
but one soldier, who struck the vase with his war club, and ex- 
claimed, " there shall be no division here but by lot ;'* and it 
was conclusive. 

In this state of things, property became a curse instead of a 
blessing ; the weak with their shares fell a sacrifice to the 
strong ; this led the common people to the chiefs for justice 
and protection, who in their turn seized on their estates, when 
it suited their humor, or interest ; others, to avoid these dis- 
tresses, yielded up their shares to the chiefs Jbr |»;otection, and 
became their vassals. Thus from the necessity of things, the 
chiefs obtained what they could not protect, for the want of 
legal and coercive power, to restrain, such a state of weakness, 
licentiousness and anarchy. 

The same acts of violence and oppression, which destroyed 
the liberties,' persons and properties of the common people, 
were common among the chiefs 5 these made war and committed 
depredations upon each other, as suited their lusts, ambition or 
resentments ; this led them to the king f»r redress ; his decis* 
ions, and the common safety, administered a partial remedy for 
a time ; but the chiefs exercised the most despotic sway over 
their subjects ; they were considered and held, as the property 
of ^e chiefe upon their estates ; were bought and sold like 

7 
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cattle, either siparately or collectively, with estates and even 
Qiatrimpny and their cnildren were at the disposal of the lords. 
This gave rise to, and supported the system of government, 
called the feudal system. 

This was the military system which subjected the property 
of the chiefs with all their vassals, to the controul of the king ; 
for the defence of the nation, and the public weal. — This sys- 
tem became common to all mesle clans or kingdoms ; was the 
source -of all their horrors, through the dark ages, and from 
which they all emerged by the same causes, and progressed up 
to their present state of civil refinement. 



CHAP. II. • 

Ci<m9^^character of his reigiir-^istracted state of the Franks-^ 
Mayors of the palace — reign of Pepin — Charles Martel — 
Leomgildr-Ecclesiastical power — MaJuymet-^-^racens — situa- 
iion €f Spain. 

In. out first part, we touched upon the origin of the Franks 
under rnaramotid and£lovis, sumciently to shew the connec- 
tion, which laid the foundation, as well as future support of the 
papal throne. We noticed that Pharamond led his Franks out 
of Germany, over the Rhine, and settled in Gaul : which was at 
this time shared by the Romans, the Gauls, Visigoths, and 
Buigundi. 

CTovis, hiB successor, at nineteen years of age, obtained a 
decided victory oyer Syagrius, a Roman despot, and establish- 
ed the kingdom of the Franks 486. He secured the fruits of 
this victory by his marriage with Clotilda, niece of Gondabaud, 
king of Burgundy, and thereby opened a way through the pious 
instrumentality of the queen, of winning the affections of the 
Gauls, by favouring th^ir bishops, and flattering their religion ; 
and actually led all his people into the christian religion, by his 
own example. 

Clovis, through the instrumentality or Clotilda, was baptized 
by Ihe bishop of Rheims in 496, and the whole nation followed 
his example. 

Clovis, like his queen, was a catholic ; but the Visigoths and 
Buigundians were Arians ; this opened the way for Clovis to 
make the most of his religion ; and under the sanction of the 
Gallic clergy, who were catholics, he drew his sword upon 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, and by a desperate battle near 
Poictiers, expelled Alaric, and addea the province of Aquitaine 
to his kingdom. 

The religion of Clovis, like ail other religions of policy, 
convenience or interest, without the feelings and sincerity of 
the -heart, sunk under the full tide of his successes, and he fell 
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a prey to dissipation, perfidy, licentiousness and cruelty. CIo« 
vis exhibited one more specimen of a corrupt religion, which 
has been followed by thousands, and tens of thousands of apos- 
tates, from that day to this ; he attempted to atone for his cor- 
ruptions and cruelties, at his death, by building and endowing 
churches and religious cloisters, and!^ attempting to regulate 
church discipline, which might restrain the licentious hereafter. 

The kingdom of Clovis was founded upon the rights of con- 
quest and a corrupt religion^; and upon his death, passed under 
the dominion of his four sons, which laid the foundation for all 
the horrors of those barbarous murders, assassinations and cru- 
elties, wliich followed ; until Clotair, by the death of the others, 
again united the crown of France, and transmitted it to his four 
sons, in 562. 

The horrors of the first division, had taught nothing from ex- 

J>erience, to this barbarous age : and the consequences resulting 
rom the second, were more ratal than those of the first. The bar- 
barities and cruelties of these murderous scenes, were greatly in- 
creased by the vindictive malice of the two rival queens, Brune- 
childa and Fredegonda, who made eveiy form of treachery 
subservient to their passions of rivalry and dominion ; until 
the princes were all exterminated, and France again united 
under Clotair II. son of Chilperic and Fredegonda, in 613. 

He restored tranauillity by laying aside his ambition, institut- 
ing a new office of the nature of viceroy, called mayor of the 
palace ; who governed with an influence much like the prime 
ministers of tfc courts of Europe at this day. In this capacity 
Pepin, duke of Austratia, governed France twenty -eight years. 
Pepin died in 65€, and leit his authority to Plectrude, his wid- 
ow, who became regent in office to her grandson, then an infant 
who was created mayor. 

Charles Martel, natural son of Pepin, was imprisoned by 
Plectrude, to suppress his ambition. .Charles escaped her pow- 
er, seized on the mayoralty of Austratia, and the people sup- 
ported his claims ; and in capacity of Duke of France, gevemed 
rrance, 732. 

Upon an invasion of the Saracens, he repelled them by a 
desperate battle, and compelled them to take refuge in Spain. 
His son Pepin succeeded to the government, assumed the title of 
king, to the utter exclusion of the descendants of Clovis, or the 
Merovingian race, and was crowned and anointed king, by St. 
Boniface, bishop of Mentz, in 752. 

During these operations in France, the Visigoths founded a 
kingdom in Spain, upon the ruins of a part of the kingdoms of 
the Vandals and Suevi. There the powers of the cleigy soon 
surpassed the powers of the kii^s, they introduced a spiritual 
tyranny into Spain ; the bishops became the judges, and when 
united with the nobles, held the crown at their disposal. 

Under thi« order of things, Spain was a theatre of intriyiies» 
assassinations, crimes, bigotry, cruelty and blood. — ^Leovigild, 
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the champion of Spain, who «ubdued the Suevi, put to death his 
son Hermene^id, because he was a catholic, and would not 
become an Anan. This persecution between the Catholics and 
Arians, extended to the Jews, who were compelled to jreceive 
baptism upon pain of death, in the rei^n of Sisebut, one of 
the successors of Leovigild. He subdued the Visigoths, added 
all Spain 1o his dominions, with some part of Gaul, and Mau* 
•fitama. Chintilla, his successor, banished the Jews, and en- 
forced with rigor all the laws against that people. 

Under the succeeding reign, the bishops, with th^ palatines, 
or great officers of the crown, assumed the elecionof the kings- 
to the exclusion of the nobility, and they declared Wamba* 

ithe champion of Spain aeainst the Saracens,) to be excluded 
rom the throne, because he had worn the habit of a penitent, when 
labouring under the effects of poison ; and at tne same time 
they decreed the penalty of damnation to any king, who should 
marry a king's widow. 

A civil war sprang up in the reign of Witiza, in consequence 
of the debaucheiT and corruptions of this prince, who was 
dethroned by Roderique, in 710 ; he in his turn, fell a sacrifice 
to those Saracens, whose rise, progress, and conquests we notic- 
ed in the first part, under Mahomet, the apostate apostle of 
Mecca, in Arabia* This, invasion was imputed to the intrigues 
of Count Julian, to revenge on Roderique the dishonor he nad 
occasioned his injured daughter. This insult divided and dis- 
tracted Spain, and i^ndered the conquest of the Saracens easy 
and permanent. 

Appas, Arch-bishop of Seville, joined the Saracens, to revenge 
ihe insult ; but Paleolo^us, a prince of the royal blood fled to 
the mountains of Asturias, and founded a christian kingdom 
which he transmitted to his posterity, 717. 

Th^ wretched government of the Moors in Spain, was bent 
upon no&ing but avarice, and plunder ; this, together with their 
civil wars, rendered Spain the theatre of crimes, wretchedness, 
strife, carnage and usurpation ; in the midst of these struggles, 
the Mahometan religion triumphed over the Christian ; and a 
bloody revolution in the superior Mahometan sects established 
the triumph, and dominion of the sect of the Abassides, over 
the Amiaaes, and settled the usurpations of Spain. 

At this time, Abdurrahman, or Almanzor the great, fixed the 
Saracen govejmment at Cordova, as his capital, and rendered it 
the theatre ol the arts, of elegance, and pleasure ; and by de- 
priving the bishops of their power, with their livings, and by 
promoting intermarriages between the different sects, he rooted 
out.christianity, without violence ; and led all parties into new 
scenes of luxury, excesses and pleasures, together with elegance 
and refinement of manners, which shone with the more bril- 
liance and splendor, in the midst of the thick darkness, of ignq-^ 
raiice, superstition, and barbarism, which surrounded them^ 
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We have thus paved tlie way for a correct knowledge of the 
successive events, which followed upon this dark, and distres- 
sing theatre of Europe ; a theatre pregnant with events more 
horrid, vile and corrupt, than ever before blackened the history 
of man ; a theatre on which ignorance, b^otry and superstition^ 
commixed with ambition, avarice and lust of domination, aided 
with all the concomitant vices, in the extreme, with all the dis- 
tressing evils and calamities which followed in their train, reign- 
ed triumphant, and rendered it one successive tragedy of car- 
nage and blood, for more than one thousand years : the effects 
of which still remain, and continue to distract this devoted coun- 
tiy ; even down to these later ages of the world ; and amidst 
all the improvements of religion, literature, jurisprudence, the 
arts, and civil refinement. 



CHAP, III. 

General affairs cf Italy — rise of Popery — Pepin supports tile 
Pope — state of Britainr^origin of the Anglo Saxons — Wit* 
tenagemoty or elective govemtnent. 

Italy was now divided between the emperors of Constanti- 
nople, and the Lombards, or Longobards ; and opened a field for 
ambitious wars : these, the folly of the empeitfr Leo Isauricus, 
soon gave rise to, by attempting to abolish the worship of im* 
ages, in Italy, as he had done in the eastern empire : this in- 
flamed the populace at Ravexma, ag;ainst the exarch, when he 
began to pull down the images, and "caused an insurrection^ 

Luitpjand, king of the Lombards> (a race of Goths who ex- 
pelled the Ostrogoths from Italy,] seized this favorable moment 
to extend his dominions, marched to Ravenna, laid siege to, and 
took it by storm, and gave it up with all its gothic wealth, to 
the plunder of his army, in 728 » This struck a general terror 
into the cities of Italy, and they submitted to Luitprand. 

The edict of Leo the emperor, against image worship, (to* 
gether with the overwhelming power of Luitprand,y alarme4 
the bishop of Rome, then Gregory IL ; he applied to Ursus„ 
duke of Venice, for assistance ; who accepted the overture,, 
equipped a fleet,, put the exarch of Ravenna, (who had fled ta 
Venice for succour,) atitshead» and recover^ Ravenna, in. the 
absence of Luitprand. 

Enraged at this step of the bishop of Rome, Leo the emperor 
recalled the exarch, sent a successor, with orders to- destri^y Uie 
bishop, or seize him^ sind send'him in chains to Constantinople. 

Here commenced the struggle that fixed the ^apal power^ 
Gregory IL excommunicated the new exarch ; Lui^iand turn- 
ed ms arms to the assistance of the pope ; the citizens of Ra- 
Yenna rose» murdeped the exarch, and all his abettors, or iflOEage 
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breakers ; the dvke of Naples shared the same fate ; and the 
citizens of Rome rallied roimd the pope, and withdrew their al- 
legiance from the emperor Leo, in 730. 

Tired with indignation at this outrage on his anthori^, tbQ 
emperor sent a powerftil army into It^y to subdue the rebels. 
The pope at the same time sought aid from France, and sent 
ambassadors to Charles Martel, who gladly received them, and 
became the protector of the church, m 731. 

Duriiie these preparations, Gn^oiy II. died, and was suc^ 
ceeded by Or^oir ill. The emperor Leo died soon after, 
and was succeeded by his son Constantino Copronvmus, who 
followed the steps of his father. In 741, died Charles Maitel, 
¥iho was succeeded by Penin ; and also Gregory III. who was 
succeeded by Zachair. Luitprand resigned to Zachaiy all the 
cities taken nom the Roman see, and he died, in 743, and was 
succeeded by Rachis, -who confirmed the peace with Zachaiy ; 
but soon broke it and invaded the Roman states. 

instead of drawing the sword, the pope went in perscm to the 
camp of Rachis, and by his address, persuaded hnn to sheath 
his sword, renounce his crown, do him homage as his spiritual 
father, and retire to a convent in the habit ot St. Benedict, in 
750. By the influence of Zachary, Pepin, mayor of the palace 
of France, was raised to the throne, and anointed king by St. 
Boniface, bishop of Mentz, in 752. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the papal throne ; the suc- 
ceeding narrative will show, how the stupendous superstructure 
was raised. Astulphus, the successor of Rachis in Lombardy, 
aimed at the dominion of Italy, he subdued Ravenna and Pen- 
tapolu ; marched towards Rome, and demanded the submission 
of ajlthe dukedom. This alarmed St^hen III. then upon the 
papal throne, and he again applied to France for relief. 

P^in, now firmly seated on the throne of Clovis, sent two 
ambassadors to conduct his holiness into France, where'he con- 
cluded a treaty ; Stephen anointed Pepin anew, with holy 
unction, and his two sons, Charles and Carloman-— declaring 
each ot them Romanorum Patricius ; and Pepin, in return,, 
guaranteed Ravenna and Pentapolis, to the pope or holy see, 
marched bis army into Italy ; compelled Astulphus to restore 
his conquests, established the p^jipe in the chair, and returned 
into France, 

When the rod was withdrawn^ Astulphus again invaded the 
papal dominions ; and Pepin, upon renewed solicitations from 
the -pope, again marched his array into ItaAjj and restored the 
sovereignty of the po|)e, and Astulphus again took refuge in 
Pavia. Alarmed at this state of events in Italy, the emperor 
Constantine, applied by his ambassadcvs, to Pepin, for a resto« 
ration of the exarchate, and Pentapolis, to 'me empire ; ta 
which Pepin replied, ^^ that it had beloneed to the Lombards 
by the laws of conquest, diat it belor^ed to him by the same 
r^ht> and that under his authority he had given it to St^ Peter, 
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to pres^rfe the ptiritj of the ca&olic faith, and this he w(is 
teady to seal with the last cbxm of his blood. 

Pepin pressed Astulphus in ravia, hv a close sie^e, and com- 
pelled him for his own safety, to refinquish all his conquests, 
and put the pope in possession of Commachio, the strong He- 
iress of Italy. Pepin ccmferred upon pope Stephen, and his 
successors, forever, tbe exarchate, jrentapolis, (now Maca 
D'Ancona) Emilia, (now Romagna,) with all the cities theieis, 
retaining only the~ ideal superiority of Patricias Romanorum, 
(or protector of the Roman people.) Thus the keys and scep- 
tre were united to the papal chair or Pepin, who died in 768, 
in the fifh^-fourth year of his age, and serenteenth of his reign, 
and left his kingdom to his two sons, Charles and Carloman. 

We have now brought forward the kingdoms of France^ Spain 
and Itafy, to the commencement of the rekn of Charlemagne, 
we will now bring forward the kit^dom of England to the same 
period. 

The Romans held possession of Britain from the invasion of 
Julius Caesar, (fifty years before Christ) to the invasion of the 
Roman empire by the northern nations 410,' about five centuries* 
No instance occurs on the page of history, of. a people so brave, 
that have been so much harassed as tne Britons. When .the 
Romans had withdrawn their legions for Uieir own defence, the 
divided state of Britain ^ain opened the scenes c^ discord, ra* 
pine, and war ; they again applied for aid to the Romans, and 
a^ain rebuilt the Roman wall of Antoninus, between the Friths 
of Forth, and Clyde, to check the ravages of the Picts and 
Scotts. Who these daring adventurers descended fix>m, is no 
more known, than who the Irish or Britons descended from ; 
doubtless^all from the stock of Japhet, under different leaders, 
the same as the nations on the "continent. 

During the ravages of Attila, with his Huns, in the Roouta 
empire, the Picts and Scotts took advantage of the absence of 
the Roman legions, crossed the Frith of Forth, and broke over 
the wall ; laymg waste the countiy with fire and sword. The 
wretched Bntons addressed a letter to their former masters, 
(the Romans',) for aid, in this style, '* Driven by the barbarians 
into the sea, and forced by the sea back upon the barbarians : 
we know not which way to turn from the choice of two deaths.' 
The Romans could give them ho assistance, andleft them to the 
consolation of that Christian religion, which they had embraced 
long before. 

Driven to despair bj^ these barbarous savages, some who es- 
caped the sword,, fled into Gaul, and settled a provifice, which 
they called Britanny ; some submitted to the conouerors, some 
flea into the woods ana mountains, where they dwelt secure, and 
o£t^ sallied forth upon the foe, and took desperate revenge for 
thOTrrongs they had suffered. 

Thus harassed and distressed, they invited ever the Saxons, 
itfSm the heart of Genenany, to secure the peace of the Islaoid. 
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These people sprang froifi what is now called Jutland, and hadi 
acauired by conquest, the greater part of G^nnany, together 
V witn Holland and Zealand. Flushed with the successes of their 
smns, they readily obeyed the call, and sent a small fleet, with 
about 1500 troops, under the command of two brother dii^Oi, 
Hengist and Horsa, descendants of their god Woden, in 450. 

The Britons hailed them as their deliverers-; and soon saw> 
the Picts and Scots driven again into th^ir hative wilds. Inter- 
est is the ruling passion in the heart of man ; the Britons re- 
joiced to see themselves freed from ^ the Picts and Scots ; the 
Saxons rejoiced to find how easy a conquest such a people as 
the Britons, might become to their arms. 

Pleased with the fertility of the soil, they sent to their breth- 
ren to come over and join in the conquest of the Island : this 
they readily accepted, and a strong force embarked, and land- 
ed m Britam ; here opened a scen^ too horrible to relate ; suf- 
fice it to say, that after a succession of severe, and desperate 
conflicts, the Britons were not only subdued, but almost exter- 
minated ; and the Saxons became masters of the island ; until 
prince Arthur arose ; he g^ve relief to such of his countrymen 
as bad escaped the murderous sword, and fled to the mountains* 
and forests for safety ; collected a band of these fugitives, fell 
upon the Saxons at Badon Hill, in 520, and gained such a vfc- 
tory, as gave relief to the Britons about forty years. Fresh in- 
vaders having passed over from Gennany, from time to time, 
the Britons were finally subdued ; excepting such as fled to the 
mountains of Cornwall and Wales, where they dwelt securely 
under their own governments, 684. 

As soon as the common enemy was subdued, the Saxons di- 
vided the countiy into seven independent sovereignties, called 
the Saxon Heptarchy, united under one head ; these held a 
general elective council, called Wittenagemot, or general asr 
sembly, to consult, and determine on the affairs of the general 
good. / 

CHAP. III. Continued, 

The Saxon heptarchy was the basis on which the laws of ^ 
England, and oi^ course, English and American liberty, were 
founded. Their Wittenaffemot, or council of wise men, was 
composed of a select number iroax all the clans or kingdoms ; 
of wnat 'class or order of men is not known. Their onrisions 
into classes, were the same as in England at this time, the no- 
ble, the free, and the servile. The nobles were called thanes, 
ana were of two kinds, the greater and lesser thanes ; both 
were dependent on the king. The free men were tibe yeomaill 
ry, or farmei^ of the realm ;. but the slaves were the mos^u^ 
merous, and were the property upon the^states of the nobm. 

The basis of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was the same as the pre* 
sent Epglisb, excepting the decision of oideal in very intricate 
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cases.* Their criminal code was more mild than the present 
English '; all crimes m^ht be compensated with money. This 
principle became the basis xof the corruptions of popery. This 
heptarchy continued until they were united under Egbert, king 
of Wessex, in 827 ; but it was an union both transient and mo* 
mentaiT. 

The lieptarchy were converted to Christianity by St. Augus- 
tine, a catholic monk, about the year 600. Reverences to 
saints, and monasUp observances, were amongst the first of their 
moral virtues ; and donations to the ehurch atoned for aH crimes. 
These superstitions brought them under the dominion of the Ro- 
man pontifiis, and pilgrimages to Rome were common to all 
classes of society, from the king to the peasant. 

Upon this throne of the unitea heptarchy reigned Egbert, af- 
ter severe struggles for dominion ; and after he had hj his 
sword persuaded the Saxons that he was the rightAil heir to 
Henghist and Horsa, the two first chiefs who led the Saxons 
into England. The .reign of Egbert was rendered distressing 
and alarming by the invasions of the Normans, who ravaged 
the countoy, as the Danes had done before. In the midst o£ 
these scenes, Egbert died, 838 ; and left his throne to his son 
Ethelwolf. His superstition was equal to the weakness of his 
his mind ; in his rergn^ England was again distressed by the 
ravages of the Danes ; and in the midst of these distresses, the 
king went off ^n a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return died, 
leaving the throne to his sons, Ethelbert and Ethelbald. 

The Danes still continued their ravages, and distracted this 
divided kingdom, until both the kings died, and left the ^own 
to their younger orother Alfred, at twenty years of age. This 
young hero did wonders : blit was soon overpowered, after hav- 
mg fought eight pitched oattles in one year ; he was compelled 
to abandon the crown, take the garb of a peasant^ and pass as a 
servant to a grazier. Not content with this situation, he built 
him a strong castle in the midst of aiTifiaccessible meFKSS ; col* 
lected a few of his nobles ; and when occasion offered, fell upon 
the defenceless Danes without mercy. 

Thus immured, like Gustavus of'^ Sweden, he recounoitered 
the Danes in their camp, and encouraged his countiy men, until 
a favorable moment offered, when he fell upon the Danish 
camp at Eddingtoo, routed their army, put them to flight, with ^ 
great slaughter ; took Guthrum their king, with the remnant of 
his banditti, and .offered them their lives, and land to work 
upon, if they would embrace Christianity, and be loyal sub- 
jects ; these they consented to, and were true to their engage- 
ments. - 

Although Egbert may be considered as the first king, under 
the Saxon union, bis reign was so short, that he had only the 

4, 

* The brdcerl of fire and sword was common to the Saxons m the 7th 
centQiy. 
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name of king \ never did he enjoy a tranquil throne ; every 
thing remained for Alfred to do; when he came to the throne, 
and he was exactly fitted for his condition ; he did every thing 
for that nation, in one conspicuous reign'. 

He subdued the Danes, be created a fleet of one hundred and 
twenty vessels, which was equal to the protection of his sea 
coast ; established a regular police throughout his kingdom, by 
dividing England into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; and 
rendered every householder accountable for his family and 
quests ; every person who did not register himself in some ty th- 
ing, was punished as an outlaw ; and no, man could change his 
abode without a certificate from the head of the ty thing. 

Alfred created county courts, and juries, in the manner they 
are now used in England and America, and assembled his 
whole people once a year, by their hundreds, i^ot only to in-, 
ouire into, and' correct crimes, but also all abuses of power in 
the magistrates, and at the same time to do military duty ; 
hence a hundred was called a Wappentake. Alfred framed 
also a body of laws, which were the basis of English jurispru- 
dence. 

He was sensible that ignorance was the hot-bed of mischief, 
and that without knowledge, it was impossible for any people 
to be free, virtuous and bappy. 

Alfred founded schools and seminaries ; greatly endowed the 
university of Oxford ; enjoined it upon all freeholders, to send 
their children to school ; and encouraged merit by preferment. 
He studied, wrote, and practised, as he wished his people to 
do, afid thus by i)recept and example, was truly the father of 
his country^ He introduced and encouraged manufactures and 
commerce ; lived tp enjoy the elegancies and luxuries of life, 
and laid the foundation of all that is truly great ^nd good in 
England. 

In the year 901, Alfred dicdJlj^iYinff foughi fifty-six pitched 
baUle*, by land and sea,) and leu in his will, *' It is just that the 
Eng^lish should ever remain as free as their oitn thoughts." — 
The real worth, and true greatness of Alfred, are best known 
and expressed, by the general good which has been experienced 
in the English nation. 

To avoid interruption in the Saxon history, I have continued 
through the reign of Alfred ; which brings it forward of the 
reign of Charlemagne, nearly one whole c.entuiy, We wul 
now go back, and take up the affairs of the -continent, begin- 
ning with Charlemagne, king of the Franks, and emperor ofthe 
west. 

In the reign of Pepin, we noticed the holy consecration of his 
two sons, Charles and Carloman, by pope Stephen, as protect- 
ors of the Roman people. Soon after the death of Pepin, died 
his son Carloman, and left Charles sole heir to* the crown, 
in 771. The Saxons had made a general conquest ofthe clans 
whibh were spread over Geraiany, and held them in subjectior^ 
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'after the maimer, of the age ; where subjection and obedience 
were enforced by the sword only, and where ravj^ii^ and plun- 
der were the conlmon modes of subsisting, amongst a set of pa-- 
pan idolatrous barbarians, much like our western Indians. 

To quiet the depredations of some of these tribes, became the 
early attention of Charles, when he was called by pope Adrian 
I, to protect his holiness ag^nst Uie Incursions of Desiderius, 
king of the Lombards, in the «ame manner that his father Pepin 
had done against Luitprand. Charles had married the daugh* 
ter of Desiderius, divorced her with the consent of the pope, as 
being without issue, and married another woman. This had 
given some occasion* fpr the quarrel between Desiderius and 
the pope ; and a serious cause of quarrel between Desiderius 
and Charles. • 

Upon the first summons from Adrian, Charles concluded a- 
treaty with the Saxons, drew off his army, and marched into 
Italy in quest of Desiderius, who fled at his approach, and took 
shelter in Pa via, his capital, where Charles besieged him, 773. 
The Lombards made a gallant defence ; Charles invested the 
city with a part of his army, drew off the qther part, and march- 
ed to Verona, which soon fell into his hands, together with his 
brother Carloman's widow, (who was also daughter to Deside- 
rius,) with her tw;o sons, who had been sent there by her father 
for safety ; these Charles sent into France, and returned to Pa- 
via ; renewed the siege with vigor, and went in person to Rome 
to pass the Easter festival. 

Adrian received Charles with great pomp, preceded by the 
jrnagistrates and judges of Rome, with banners : and the»exulta- 
tions of the clergy^ " Blessed is he that cometn in the name of 
the Lord." Charles being fully gratified with this reception at 
Rome, confirmed again the grant of Pepin, and retired to Pavia, 
which a severe plague amongst the besieged soon compelled 
them to deliver iip to Charles, who took Desiderius and his fam- 
ily, and sent them into France ; where they all died. Thus an 
end was put to the kingdom of the Lombards, 774 ; after a pe- 
riod of £06 years. 

Italy at this time was shared by the Venitians, the Lombards, 
the Popes, and the Emperors of Constantinople. After the con- 
quest of Lombardy, it was all owned by the Tope, and Charles, 
excepting the dukedom of Naples, and several cities in the two 
Calabrias, which belonged to the emperors. 

Thus possessed of Italy, Charles received the iron crown of 
the Romans, at the hands of the pope, with the title of King of 
the Romans, and Emj)eror of the West. Charles took immedi- 
ate possession, by instituting^^ a new system of laws, a new po- 
lice, &c. ; and combined the civil, and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, by uniting the clergy with the nobility, after the manner 
of France. 

Having thus disposed of his conquests, Charles returned to 
France^ and marched directly against the revolted Saxons, 
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which commenced a war of 30 years with the^e barbarians, who 
were finally subdued, and annexed to his empire. Great per- 
secutions accompanied 4his war, to christianize the heathen 
idolatrous Saxons. 



CHAP. IV. 

France and the Chnrth^ through the reign of Charlemagne and 
his successors, to the settletnenZ ofRoUo, the JVorman, 

The connection between the French and Papal thrones, has 
been inseparable from the days of Clovis ; and Charles increas- 
ed the strei^th of that union, through every step of his reign. 
He endeavored to compel the Saxons, by fire and sword, t« 
embrace Christianity ; with some he succeeded, with others he 
found it impossible ; they fled their countiy, and took refuge in 
the wilds of Norway. Cnarles was a real friend ta religion and 
letters ; and to promote both these, he was a friend to the cler- 
gy, and admitted them into the government with the nobles ; 
but he was careful to preserve his dignity asheadof the church; 
and the pope and cleigy yielded to nim thisiiomage. 

In the midst of the c<5-operation of Charles, and Adrian I. for 
the exaltation of the papal, and French monarchies, died Adri- 
an, who was succeeded by Leo III. in 796^ who sent to Char- 
lemagne the Roman standard, *V begging him to send an em- 
bassy to receive the oath of fidelity from me Romans." 

In 799, Charlemagne was called into Italy to redress an act 
of violence, and an attempt of assassination, offered pope Leo, 
in the streets of Rome. Charles repaired to Rome, passed six 
days with the pope in the year 800 : and assembled the bish- 
ops, and nobles, to inquire into the affair. The bishops denied 
the jurisdiction of the court, alleging, that " the apostolic see 
cannot be judged by man ;" Leo acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of the court, and as no proof appeared against him, h#purged 
himself b^r oath. 

On Christmas day, as Charles was assisting at mass, and upon 
his knees before the altar, in the church of St. Peter, the sove- 
t:eign pontiff advanced, put an imperial crown upon his head ; 
and the people exclaiiiied, " Long live the emperor^ long life 
and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by the hand of God 
— ^long live the great, and pious emperor of the Romans,'* and 
then seated hiio upon the magnificent throne of the Roman em- 
perors, and presented him with the icoperial mantle. Charles 
returned, amidst the acclamations of the people, in triumj)h to 
his palace. 

High raised on the imperial throne of the west, Charles re- 
ceived, amidst o&er marks of respect and attention, an over- - 
ture of marriage from the ^inipress Irene, of Constantinople, 
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which be actually accepted ; but it was prevented by the io* 
terference of Nicephorus. the patrician : who banished Irene to 
the island of Lesbos, and settled with Charles a new treaty of 
limits, agreeable to his mind, in the year 802. 

Charles received particular notice, and respect from the ca- 
liphs of the Saracens, particularly the caliph Haroun Alraschid : 
he ceded to him, by nis embassy, the lordship of Jerusalem, 
and amongst other presents, sent him a striking clock ; the first 
ever known in France. 

The Arabs had retained the arts, notwithstanding they were 
lost in Europe : the several successive caliphs of Bagdad, con- 
tinued this respectful notice to Charles, until they fell into dis- 
order, and civil wars, whicL ruined the arts and sciences amoi^t 
them. 

Charles was truly a great man ; but fell into the same evil 
which had been practised by his predecessors, in dividing his 
kingdom between his three sons, Charles, Lewis, and Pepin. 
These, had they lived," would have distracted the empire, by 
their civil wars ; but as only Lewis survived, he found employ- 
ment for all his time. 

Chailes, near the close of his reign, began to feel the sword 
of revenge from those Saxons who had escaped his sword, and 
fled into Norway : these Normans, under Godfrey their leader. 
landed a strong force lipon the coast of France, and threatened 
the empire ; but just at the commencement of the fatal battle* 
Godfrey was assassinated by one of his followers, his army flea 
on board their ships, a peace was settled, and they returned 
home. 

The relief from this invasion, was followed by the death of 
Charles' sons, Charles and Pepin, together with his daughter 
Rotrude, and he associated Lewis in the government of the em- 
pire ; and to express the independence of the crownjlie placed 
it upon the altar, and directed Lewis to raise it on to his own 
head ; thus skewing that he held it of God only. Charles died 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 814, aged seventy-one---baving reigned 
forty-^ven years. 

The empire c^the west then consisted of France, Germany, 
Italy, part of Hungary, Spain, and the Low Countries ; and the 
head of this empire was Charlemagne. When he fell, his em- 
pire fell with him ; the discordant barbarians on the north ; the 
lAtriguing, factious Italians j the jealous, superstitious, half- 
Christian, half-moorish Spaniards : the discordant, disjunctive, 
conjoinea provinces in France, ana upon the Rhine, could not 
be controlled, but by the same force that subdued them, and 
under the same wise head. 

The first step Lewis took, made hun unpopular with the cler- 
gy ^ this, at that age, was destruction to any reign : he next, 
divided up his government among his three sons, in 817 ; (Ber- 
nard^ grandson of Charlemagne, was in possession of Italy, in 
his Kitber^s tight) To add to the scene ahready openea for 
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feuds, Lewis bad one more son, by a se(5ond mairiaee, (Charles 
the bald:) him he associated with his eldest son Lothario, in 
the government of France, by mutual consent. 

Ife was now prepared for all the trouble, which such an age, 
in the midst of such discordant interests, was ready to brmg 
upon him. The feuds opened, by a coalition of the three broth- 
ers against the father, in 829. This rebellion drove Lewis to 
the church for consolation, and support : the church took ad- 
vantage of this, and the empire was in the midst of distraction. 
To detail the occurrences of these scenes, would neither im- 
prove the understanding, correct the morals, or mend the heart : 
suffice i^'to say, that Gregory IV. took such advantage of these 
feuds, as to bring Lewis into a penitential habit, strip him of 
his throne, and then decreed, " A penitent is incapable of civil 
offices ; a royal penitent must then be incapable of reigning : 
Lewis is subjected to perpetual penance ; he can never ascena 
the throne." 

Lewis, as a prisoner in the monastery of St. Medard at Sois- , 
sons, in due form, way stripped of his royal robes, in presence of 
his son Lothario, clad in the penitential sackcl6th, and assigned 
to his cell, /or th^ crime of taking up arms against his rebellious 
sons. The scene was now reversed from what it was, when the 
father sat in judgment upon pope Adrian L in Italy ; and the 
characters were changed. This scene was too gross even for 
this barbarous age. The feelings of these half savages revolt- 
ed at this triumph of a son over a father ; the two brothers 
united against Lothario, who had degraded his father, restored 
the unhappy king to his crown, and compelled Lothario to 
crave mercy at the feet of his father, in presence of the whole 
army. Lewis granted it, and yielded to him the kingdom of 
Italy, in 834. 

The death of Pepin opened a new scene for the intrigues of 
the queen, in favor of her son Charles the bald ; again -the em- 
pire was torn with feuds ; Lewis again fell a. sacrifice to his su- 
perstition, and died ne.ar Mentz, aged 72 ; having reigned 
twenty-eight years. 

As soon as the father was removed, the softs drew the sword 
upon each other, and to cany their points, resorted to all possi- 
ble expedients ; Lothario oflfered liberty of conscience to the 
Saxons, (that is, to return to their idolatiy ) if they would sup- 

fort his sword ; Lewis and Charles stuck to the Church : 
'ranee was drenched in blood. A fat^at action was fought, in 
which Lewis and Charles prevailed over Lothario ; 100,000 are 
said to have fallen in the conflict : this caused a new partition, 
by the help of the clergy. 

Added to these troubles, the Saracens pillaged Italy ; the 
Normans ravasj^d France ; the nobles set the princes at defi- 
ance ; these all combined, rendered the empire a scene of 
indescribable wretchedness, and a "fit stage to feed contention 
on." The Normans in their ravages penetrated even to the 
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gates of Paris ; and France was an aceldama ; kings, princes, 
nobles, and Norman marauders, all joined in the geneial de- 
struction. 4 

Amidst^ these scenes of distress, the cleijgy assumed the 
power of disposing of crowns, and held it until a more enlight- 
ened age appeared in later times. One instance of this ftesump- 
tion may serve as an example. '* Since the divine favor, through 
the merits of the holy apostles^ and their vicar pope John, 
•has raised you to the throne, according to the judgment of the 
Holy Xjhost, we elect you unanimously, for our protector and 
Lord." 

Those Normans who were now ravaging France, and under 
the protection of these feuds, desolating the finest provinces, 
claim our attention. Amidst the conquests of Charlemagne in 
Germany, he harassed the Saxons, and forced such of them as 
would not submit to his yoke, with their fallen country, to flee, 
and take refuffe in the wilds of Scandinavia, or Sweden and 
Norway, and form a social union with those savages of the north; 
and the two nations soon assimilated in their habits and manners. 
They were scourged by the persecution of Charlemagne, on 
account of their religion ; which was paganism of the grossest 
kind. 

Woden, their god, was to them a god of terror, devastation, 
and carnage ; in this .character they worshipped him, and they 
were true to their religion* They abhorred Christianity, such 
as Charlemagne had attempted -to enforce upon them. Burning 
with revenge for the sufferings of their fallen country, they 
assumed the name of Normans, (or northern men) burst from 
their northern wilds, and in the reign of Lewis Debonair, (son 
of^ Charlemagne) became to France what they had been to Eng- 
land ; appeared on the coast and sj)read a general alarm. 

Upon the death of Lewis, and in the reign of Charles the 
bald, his successor, they landed on the coast of France, com- 
mitted the most shocking depredations with fire and sword, 
pillaged the country, and carried off their booty, together with 
all the women they couH find, and as many boys as they could 
seize, to recruit their armies ; they besieged Charles, burnt 
Paris, and compelled the king to pay tribute. This money, 
not only induced, but enabled these barbarians to repeat their 
visits, until Rollo, their distinguished chief, took advantage of 
Charles the simple, one of the successors of Charlos the bald. 

During this weak, and distracted reign, Rollo sailed up the 
Seine, at the head of his Normans, took Rouerf, fortified it as 
his strong hold, and began his ravages. Charles, alarmell at 
the bold invasion of this daring adventurer, offered him his 
daughter in marriage, and the province pf Neustra, if he and 
his followers would embrace tne Christian religion, and do him 
homage : Rollo conseiited, and this province in 911 took the 
name of Normandy, and soon became populous. They culti- 
yated the arts of civilization with the rest of France, and becaioe 
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a body of good citizens, for that daj^ under a brave and able 
prince. 

During these distressing scenes in France, and England too, the 
affairs of Germany were in as distracted a situation under the 
weak princes of the line of Charlemagne ; until they were re- 
lieved in some measure by the election of .Conrad 1. upon the 
extinction of this sluggish race, in 912. 



CHAP. V. 

Germany from the election of Conrad L with Italy and the 

Church, doTxm to the year 1004. 

To sever the Germanic body from its connection with France, 
. .establish, and maintain a firm, and independent sovereignty, 
was a task which distracted the reign of Conrad I. To settle 
the dominion of the duchy of Lorrain engrossed his first atten- 
tion, and led to sha^ conflicts with Charles the simple, king of 
France. At the same time the Huns, or Hungarians, commen- 
ced their ravages and depredations upon the empine, with fire 
and sword ; penetrated to the Rhine, and compelled Conrad to 
purchase a peace in 917. • 

Upon the deatfi of Coniad (which soon followed,) the states 
of Grermany, by their electors, chose Henry the I. of Saxony, as 
his successor, in 920. These electors ivere composed of seven 
of the higher orders of the clergy and nobility, viz : the arch 
bishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, (chancellors of the 
. three great districts into which Germany was anciently divided,) 
the king of Bohemia, Duke of Saxony, marquis of Brandenburg, 
and the count Palatine of the Rhine. 

Henry drew his sword, marched into Lorrain, settled the fate 
of that Duchy, humbled the refractory, settled the general 
internal tranquillity, and marched a powerful army against the 
Hungarians, who were again committing their ravages in the 
empire ; he expelled the invaders at the memorable battle of 
Mersburg, and reduced them to terms. 

Having there established the sovereignty, and tranquillity of 
Germany, he attempted the conquest of Italy, at the request of 
the Pope, but was seized with an. apoplexy <>n his way, rcturn- 
ed^ died, and left the work to his son Otho the I. 

The distracted state of France, at this time, under Charles 
the simple, amidst the ravages of the Normans, was truly dis- 
tressing. Charles died in 929 : then under Lewis the stranger, 
great grandson of Alfred the great ; (who had been educated 
in England,) it was distracted with the usurpations of Hugh, 
great duke of France. Lewis died in 964, »nd was succeeded 
by his son Lothario, who died in 986, apd was succeeded by hi? 
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son Lewis V. who died in the midst of troubles in 987. With 
him the race of Charlemagne became extinct in France. 

Durii^ this distracted state of France, Otho, that took the 
sword 01 his father, humbled the Hun^rians^ who again invad- 
ed the empire, at the famous -battle of Dortmond, in Westpha«- 
lia ; humbled the Bohemians, who had revolted, and compelled 
those pagan barbarians to embrace Christianit}r, in 937 ; he 
drew his s\yord, and humbled the refractoiy spirit of the Duke 
of Bavaria, who attempted to act the part ot Hugh, Duke of 
France. 

This overbearing spirit of the great fiefe, began generally to 
prevail at this time, and distract the governments of £u* 
rope ; to counteract the spirit of the noblest, Otho augmented 
the powers of the cleigy, propagated Christianity by fire and 
£iWord, after the example of Charlemagne ; and extended it 
even into Denmark, in 948. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the north, he prepared to 
redress the wrongs of Adelaida, widow of Lothario, son of duke 
Hi^h, who was imprisoned by the usurper Berengarius. 

Otho marched mto Italy, relieved Adelaida, married her, 
subdued the country, and returned into Germany to sybdoe his 
son Ludelphus, who had conspired against him, with several of 
the great nefs of Germany. Otho received the si^mission of 
his son, and sent him into Italy to quell an insurrection under 
the same Berengarius from whose power he delivered Adelaida^ 
where he died ; the rebel triumphed over the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, and in his turn began to oppress Pope John XII. then 
ohly eighteen years of age. 

Otho obeyea with alacrity the call of John, summoned a diet 
at Worms, caused his son Otho II. to be elected his successor^, 
inarched into Italy, deposed Berengarius, was crowned at Pavia» 
king of Lombardy, and Milan ; entered Rome in triumph, and 
was crowned by the Pope, emperor of the Romans, with the ti- 
tle of Augustus, and his holiness swore allegiance to him upon 
the tomb of St. Peter, 962. 

Otho, in his turn, confirmed to his Holiness the grant of Pepin 
and Charlemagne ; '' saving in all things, his own, and his sons, 
and successors autbori^.'* This reservation caused a revolt 
upon the first absence of the emperor, and John, by an unnat* 
ural alliance with Adelbert, son of Berengarius, took up arms 
against the emperor. 

Fired with indignation, Otho marched to Rome, deposed 
John, and caused Leo VIII. (a virtuous layman,) to be efected 
Pope. Upon the first absence again of Otho, a faction restor- 
ed John upon this maxim, '' that no inferior can degrade a su* 
perior ;" John died by assassination, and Benedict V. was elect- 
ed Pope. 

Fired with indignation, Otho returned to Rome, restored 
Leo, deposed Benedict, and banished him to Hambuig, and ex- 
torted this concession from Leo, the cleigy, and the R6maa 

8* 
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people ; *^ that Otho, and his successors in the kingdom' of 
Italy, should always have the poi^er of chooskig a successor, 
namlb^ a Pope, and giving investiture to bishops." 

.During the stay of Otho in Italy, Leo VIII. died, and the im- 
perial commissioners elected John XIII. when Otho returned to 
Uermany. The Italians again revolted, and expelled John. 
Fired again with indignation at the restless, factious spirit of 
Italy, Otho marched again to p,ome, took vengeance on the fac- 
tious leaders, banished the consuls, hanged the tribunes, and 
caused the Roman prefect to be whipped through the streets on 
an ass ; restored the Pope, and retired to Capua, where he re- 
ceived overtures of alliance from the Greek emperor between 
his daughter and the son of Otho, now Otho II. which was de- 
layed by the treachery of her father ; but in the reign of his 
successor, the match was consummated in Italy, in 970, and 
Otho returned to Germany, under the appellation of Otho the 

freat, where he died, in 973, and was succeeded by his son, 
^tho II. 

In this reign the factions of Germany were kept under ; but 
the factions in Italy prevailed again, and the'scene again chjtng- 
ed ; the factions haa now elected three popes at the same time, 
and when the imperial pope was established, the ex-pope had 
recourse to that power which the kings of France had delivered 
them from ; and aeain applied to the Greek emperor at Con- 
stantinople f6r relieX : such is the caprice, such the insatiable 
thirst of ambition, and the lust of power in man. 

Otho II. like his father, drew his sword, marched into Italy, 
chastised the rebels at Rome ; but in his turn, was chastised by 
the Saracens, who invaded Italy through the instigation of the 
Greek einperor. Otho died at Rome and was succeeded b^ his 
son Otho ni. at twelve years of age, in 98?. During his minor- 
ity, the torch of civil war was again lit in Germany, and Italy; 
but when he came of age, he like' his grandfather, drew his 
sword, hushed the storms, expelled the Danes from Germany, 
and compelled them to receive Christian missionaries into Den- 
nark and Norway. Havii^ quelled a second revolt, and set- 
tled a second papal election in Italy, Otho marched into Poland, 
at the request of duke Bolislaus, and created him king, reserv- 
ingPoland as a fief of the German empire, in the year 1000. 

The Sariicena, taking advantage of Otho's absence, again 
entered Italy, and penetrated to Rome : Otho again entered 
Italy, expelled the invasion, returned to Rome, where he fell 
a sacrifice to the poisonous treachery of an injured woman. 
Otho left no issue, and of course a contested throne, which final- 
ly was settled upon Henry II. grandson of Otho II. 

The troubles of Germany and Italy, were the same in this 
leign, as in that of the three Othos. The feuds of Germany. 
Italy and Poland, so greatly harassed Hennr, th^t he attempted 
10 retire from the throne in 1004, and actually todc the religious 
habit i but at the same time resumed the sceptie again by thi3 
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artful finesse of the abbot of St. Val. '* Monks owe obedience, 
said the abbot, to their superiors. I order you to continue at 
the helm of government." This was not the onl^ expression of 
the weakness of Heniy- ; and vet he had eneigies which were 
adeciuate to die exigencies of tne times, and the peace and pros- 
perity of his crown continued to increjuse during the remamder 
of his reign, which closed by his death, in 1024, 

I have dwelt the more minutely upon the feuds of Italy, that 
the foundation of the subsequent civil and ecclesiastical ieuds, 
between Italy and Germany, and also the strife between Ger- 
many and France, for the dominion of Italy, together with the 
intrigues of the popes, to obtain and exercise universal sove- 
reignty, both temporal and spiritual, may be the more correctly 
understood. • 



CHAP. VI. 

England and France^ from the rise of Edward I. ifie Confea$or 

to the JSTorman conquest^ 1066. 

During these struggles on the continent the affairs of Borland 
under Edward, son and successor of Alfred the ^reat, contmued 
to flourish as Alfred left them. The Danes continued their rav- 
ages, throi^h his reign, but without obtaining anv advantages : 
and he died victorious 925, and was succeeded by his natural 
son, Athelstan, who attempted to practice the same policy with 
the Danes in Northumberland, that Charles the bald haa prac- 
tised with Rollo the Norman, in France ; he conferred this dis- 
trict u^n Sitheric, a Danish chief, with the title of king, and 
gave him his sister in marriage, but not with the same success. 

This occasioned a war between Athelstan, and Scotland, 
which secured to him a peaceful reign. He passed a law for the 
encouragement g( commerce, by conferring the title of lesser 
thane, on ever^ merchant, who should make two voyages to dis- 
tant lands on his own account. He was succeeded by nis broth- 
er Edmund, in 941. 

Nothing of importance took place in this reign, and Edmund 
was assassinated in the midst of a feast, by a notorious robber, 
Leolf, whom he had banished, and was succeeded by his broth* 
er^dred. He took all possible care to check the incursions of 
the Danes, and devoted the greatest part of his reign to extend 
and cultivate the monastic life in England. 

The first preachers amongst the Saxons, had laid the founda* 
lion o( the doctrine and practice of celibacy ; but in this reign 
it was carried to its extreme. Edred died in 955, and was suc- 
ceeded by Edwy, son of his predecessor Edmund, at the age of 
It: Edw^, charmed with the person of Elgiva, his second or 
third cousm, ventured to many her. This rousea up the whole 
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force of monaatic indignation ; Edwy was deik>unced by the 
monks, which proceeded to open violence and even to abuse of 
the queen, bv Dunstan, the abbot of Glastenbury, who was at 
the head of the treasury, and by the arch bishop of Canterbury. 

Edwy resented the insult and punished Dunstan. The arch 
' bishop denounced the queen, caused her to be seized, her 
fatal beauty to be destroyed, by bumii^ her face with red hot 
irons, then banished her to Ireland for life ; and compelled 
Edwy to consent to a divorce, which was pronounced by the 
arch bishop. 

Fearing the royal sufierer might return to the embraces of the 
kin^, they caused her to be murdered ; dethroned Edwy, placed 
hrs brother Edgar upon the throne, at thirteen years ot age, and 
made Dunstan regent. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edwy, Dunstan with 
the title of St. was abbot of Glastenbury, and made head of the 
treasury. Upon the deposition of Edwy and the accession of 
Edffar, he was made bishop of Worcester, then of London, then 
arch bishop of Canterbury ; and held the reigns of government 
during the minority. He triumphed over the unfortunate Edwy, 
by the unrelenting vengeance of ecclesiastical e;icommunica- 
tions ; and persecuted him even unto death. 

The affairs of England flourished generally, under this monk- 
ish reign ; and Edgar, by'sacriflcing every thing to their humor, 
obtained the title of St. and a virtuous man ; notwithstanding 
he was a most debauched libertine, and very much the proto- 
type of Henry VIII. 

Edgajr was succeeded by his son Edward, in 975, through the 
intrigues of Dunstan. In three years he was murdered by the 
intrigues of Elfrida, his step-mother, to make way for her son 
Etbelred. 

This was a bloody succession, and a bloody reign. The Danes 
renewed their, depredations upon England, and Ethelred pur* 
chased a shameiul peace. This invited new depredations, 
which were appeased as before ; and to revenge these incur- 
sions, Ethelred gave secret orders for a general massacre of the 
Danes, throughout England, upon a particular day. This fatal 
order was as fatally executed upon all ranks and classes of every 
age and sex. 

The vengeance of heaven followed this barbarity. Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, entered England with a powerful force^ and 
ravaged the country with fire and sword. The distresses of the 
' nation were incomparably great ; Ethelred fled to the protec- 
tion of Richard, Duke of Normandy, his brother-in-law, until 
the death of Sweyn': he.then returned to his throne ; but not 
in peace : Canute the successor of Sweyn, assembled an army, 
harassed the country and hunted EtheLned to his death, in 1016. 
He was succeeded by his son Edmond, styled Ironside.' His 
efforts to restore the tranquillity of England were woctiaey of b^t* 
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ter success ; he fell a sacrifice to Danish treacheiy, and left the 
throne to Canute the Dane, in 1017. 

During this distracted state of affairs in England, Germany 
anditaJy> in which we have seen a change of dynasty, the same 
causes produced the same events in France, and established the 
feudal system in that kingdom ; which was now become a mon- 
strous assemblage of members, without a head* 

Hugh Capet, who had become the greatest nobleman in 
France, and whose influence had given law to the several last 
reigns, upon the death of Lewis v. seized on the crown by his 
address in securing the favor of the cleigy ; associating his son 
Robert with him in the government, with the title of king ; and 
retaining his former title of duke, he secured the throne to the 
exclusioaof the rightful heir of the house of Lorrain ; estab- 
lished his dynasty and left his son in quiet succession, in 996. 

Robert fell under the same misfortunes of Edwy of England, 
and became the object of the same ecclesiastical censure and 
grannie power. Kobert espoused his fourth cousin Bertha ; 
this consanguinity gave offence to pope Gregory V. and he un- 
dertook to dissolve the marriage, although confirmed by several 
Bishops. Robert was strongly attached to the queen, and by per- 
sistii^ in the connection, fell under the bull of excommunication, 
with all its rigors. His own courtiers would not eat with him, 
his own domestics all forsook him, except two ; these threw to 
the dogs what food he left, and purified the dishes by fire on 
which he ate, and told frightful stories about the queen. The 
pope succeeded ; Robert yielded to the censure, divorced his 
queen, who was the idol ot his heart, and married a termagant. 
This sacrifice restored him to the favor of his holiness. 

Robert refused the crown of Germany upon the death of Hen- 
ry II. the last of the Saxon line ; and alter having struggled 
long with the intrigues of Constance, his queen, in regulating 
the succession, Ujpon the death of his eldest son Hugh, be died 
in 1031 ; and left his crown to his son Henry 1. at the age of 
twenty-seven ; who was obliged to take refuge in Normandy, to 
avoid the intrigues of his mother, in favor of her youngest son 
Robert. 

Herfe he assembled an army, entered France, humbled tfee 
queen, established his throne ; and Henry, in grateful retuiii, 
added several provinces to the duchy of Normandy. At this 
tiine Robert, duke of Normandy, set Out on a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, where he died, and left his natural son William, then a 
minor, to inherit his possessions. 

Henry I. of France, and Alan, duke of Bretagne, (although 
constituted guardians of William, by his father, before he left 
Normandy ; ) both became competitors for the duchy ; but Wil- 
liam, by the assistance of Heniy, triumphed over Alan,^nd ob- 
tained nis estate, in 1046. Cfeneral tranquillity prevailed in 
France, through this reign, and during the minonty of Philip L 
son andfsuccessor of Henry ; who died in 1060, 
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At this time Canute bad established himself upon the throne 
of Ei^land, and reversed the scene ; he oppressed the English 
with severe and heavy taxes, and bestowed, it the same time, 
great favors upon his Danish followers. This roused the seeds 
of jealousy, indignation, and revenge. — ^The English sought for 
^ an opportunity to redress their wrongs ; this led Canute to 
thange his policy, send oflF such Danes as could be spared, with- 
»out weakenir^ his government, and at the same time, he sent 
Edwin and Edward, the two sons of Edmund Ironside, (during 
their ininority) into Sweden, under pretence of receiving their 
education ; but really for the purpose of being privately dis- 
patched, to secure the tranquillit}^ of his throne. The king of 
Sweden did not comply with his wishes, but sent them into Hun- 
^aiy, where they found a protector. 

Edwin married the sister of his protector, and died without 
issue. Edward married the sister-in-law of King Solomon, and 
daughter of Henry II. by whom he had Edgar Atheling, Marga- 
ret, queen of Scots, and Christina the nun: The two sons of 
Ethelred, Alfred, and Edward, were under the protection of 
their uncle Richard, duke of Normandy, who had made some 
preparation to restore the princes to the'throne of their father. 

The crafty Canute resolved to break this storm ; accordingly 
he made overtures of marri?ge to lEmma, the sister of Richard, 
and queen of Ethelred, by his second marriage, and mother of 
Alfred, and Edward ; this overture was accepted, the marriage 
consummated in England, and Emma restored to the throne of 
Ethelred, by the hands of the conqueror, and usurper : this 
marriage restored tranquillity to England. 

Canute made a visit to Denmark, and by the valor of his Eng- 
lish subjects, subdued Sweden, and upon a second visit subdued 
Norway; returned home in triumph, made a jjilgrimage to 
Rome, humbled Malcolm king of Scotland, died in 1036 ; and 
left his crown to his son Harold Harefoot, to the exclusion of 
Hardicanute, the rightful heir by queen Emma. These prin- 
ces were only the stepping stones to the rightful succession of 
Edward, son of Ethelred, then in Normandy. This successiqn 
at first gave great satisfaction to England ; but his weakness led 
him to shew the same partiality to the Normans, Canute had 
done to the Danes, whFch produced th6 same jealousy, and dis- 
content ; by a foolish vow, he obtained the title of confessor, 
from the monks* ; but left his throne open to competitors, which 
under ear! Godwin began to distract the kii^dom, and extorted 
from him the condition, that all foreigners should be banished 
the kingdom. Godwin, after having extorted this concession 
. from the king died, and left hi» estate to Harold his son. 

The death of Siward, at this time the hero of England, who 
had killed Macbeth, the usurper of the crown of Scotland, and 
restored Malcolm to the throne of his ancestors, was a severe 
loss to Edward ; and left an opening for Harold to distur^p the 
government of Edward, by his arms, and intrigues, and when 
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Edward died, he leftHaroId, Edgar Atheling, (the sole surviv- 
ing heir, who had been sent first to Sweden, thence to Hungary, 
thence into England by the voice of the people,) and William, 
duke of Normandy, cousin to Edward, as competitors for the 
crown. 

Harold, being at the head of that army with which he had 
subdued Wales, stepped on to the throne, and supported his ti- 
tle with the sword. Neither Edgar Athelirig, nor William gave 
him any trouble ; but his brother Tosti, who had been expelled 
from his tyrannical government in Northumberland, by his op- 
pressed people, and taken refuge in Flanders, immediately en- 
tered into a league with Halfager, king of Norway, and invaded 
England with a powerful fleet, and army, landed their forces, 
and began their ravages. Harold roused to the contest, assem- 
bled an ariOT,^met the invaders, gave them battle, killed Hal- 
fager and Tosti, the chiefs ; destroyed ' and dispersed the 
invaders. 

In this distracted moment, William, duke of Normandy, ap- 
peared in England iat the head of his troops, claimed the crown, 
by right of the will of Edward the confessor, and summoned 
Harold to surrender the throne ; the chiefs were at issue, and 
appealed to the* sword, an instrument equally familiar to both. 
Harold collected his forces, and marched to meet the invader, 
and give him battle. The two armies mef at Hastings, a parley ' 
ensued ; but without success, and both armies prepared for ac- 
tion. The English passed the pight in riot, and feasting ; the 
Normans in .prayer and preparation, and at the dawn of day, 
William drew up his army. Upon the signal given for battle, 
he began the chaise with the famous song of lioland, the re- 
nowned chief of Charlemagne. 

Harold, posted on an eminence, with inferior numbers, re- 
ceived the violence of the onset, on foot, at the head of his in- 
fantry ; the conflict was terrible, the Normans were broken, 
and began to fall into disorder. William rallied them in per- 
son, and led on the charge ; the English gave way in their turn ; 
but resisted with firmness as they retired. 

William beat a retreat, and retired into the plain, where his 
cavalry could act with more advantage, and the English pursu- 
ed in triumph. William faced about, the conflict became des- 
perate, his cavalry fell upon the wings of the English, they fled 
again in their turn ; William pursued, and again practised the 
same stratagem, and succeeded as before ; drew the English ar- 
my into the plain, and affain faced about ; the conflict was again 
terrible, the csimase on both sides equalled their valor : Harold 
fell at the head of his guards, and with him fell the crown pf 
England : the army" fled, and dispersed, leaving a carnage of 
more than thirty thousand upon both sides. Wflliam entered 
London in triumph, and took possession of the English throne, 
October, X066. 
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If William was a conqueror, Haroid had been an usiuper, tbe 
terror of whose sword had reduced to hhn the crown of Eng- 
land ; not the choice of the people. By the nobility, William 
was kindly received, and by the peojjle, cheerfully obeyed. An 
unguarded step in William, in retirii^ to Normandy too soon 
after his conquest, occasioned a rebellion that created great dis- 
tress to the nation, and opened the way for the ruin of Saxon 
liberty, hj the introduction of the feudal system into England, 
which divided the kingdom up into baronies, and harassed ana 
distressed the nation, down to the reign of Henry VIII. in the 
sixteenth centuiy. 



CHAP. VII. 

Spain and the Church, with Germany, and haly, through the 
reign of Henry IV, to the year 1099. 

The affairs of the continent now claim our attention, particu- 
larly those of Spain, the Saracens, and the Greek or Roman 
empire at Constantinople ; these we left about the year 768, 
upon the death of Abdurrahman, the Moorish king in Spain. 
At this time Portugal, and about three fourths of Spain, were 
under the dominion of the Moors, Arabs, or Saracens, and of 
course under the Mahometan religion. The conflicts between 
the Christians and Msihometans, together with the private quar- 
rels which arose from jealousy, strife, and ambition, between 
the divided interests of the two peat parties, rendered Spain 
the theatre of carnage, crimes, intrigues, and desolation, for 
several centuries. 

To enumerate the exploits of Ramiro II. king of Leon, and 
Oviedo 'f of Almanzor, the hero of Hissem, king of Cordova ; 
and of Sancho the great, king of Navarre, could neither interest 
the feelings, nor improve the heart. They all achieved some 
acts worthy of notice ; but many more to be abhorred, and for- 
gotten. 

During this period the same dissensions and divisions sprang 
up amongst the followers of Mahomet, as we have seen in Chris* 
tendom. Lust of power, and domination, aimed with all the 
excesses of ignorance, and fanaticism, spread carnage, and des- 
olation, not only in Spain, but in the Saracen states of Africsf, 
and Asia, and by their feuds, divisions, and contentions, paved 
the way for the dominion of the Turks, which rose upon their 
ruins. 

During these distressing scenes in the dominions of Mahomet, 
and St. reter, the two feet of the Roman empire ; the main 
stock at Constantinople stood like a rock in the midst of the 
ocean, lashed with the waves, and beaten by the tempests, with 
here and there a fragment torn off, yet firm on its base ; torn 
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by internal feuds, jealousies, intrigues, and corruptions, it was 
often a prey to factions ; but it preserved its unity, and its splen- 
did excellence in the arts and sciences, in the midst of the dark 
cloud of ignorance, and wretchedness which hung around it. 

Even here the arts were nursed in the lap of luxury, effemina- 
cy, licentiousness, and corruption : and even here, that church, 
which Constantine had so iaithfully nursed, and adorned, was 
seated in the same lap, and partook of the same corruptions 
with the arts ; and here, the Son mots o£ Clovis, and Chilperic, 
his grandson, might as well apply, as in the dominions of St. 
Peter. " St. Martin serves his friends very well ; but he makes 
them pay roundly for his trouble.*' — Clovis. " Our treasure is 
poor : our riches are gone to the church ; the bishops are the 
kings." — Chilperic, 

Thus we have noticed with particular attention the rise and 
progress of the papal church, and power, from the days of Clo- 
vis, until this time ; we have seen now the popes availed them- 
selves of the genius of the religion of the barDarians ; of idolatry, 
avarice, and despotic power ; and how they raised the papal 
throne, upon this broad and corrupt basis, and upon the ruins of 
Christianity. They engrafted ^the heathen mytholc^ of the 
Greeks, and Romans, together with these prmciples of the bar- 
barians, upon the old Jewish stock : the pope became high 
priest, laid aside his mitre, took the triple crown and sceptre, 
and retained enough of Christianity, to exercise the spiritual 
power o'f St. Peter, and. with the keys "of eternal justice, be- 
come arbiter of the world. 

Money amongst the barbarians compensated for all crimes ; 
this principle exactly suited the exigencies of the popes. Mo- 
ney purchased the frowns, or favors of the church, and the sale 
of indulgencies, together with the price of redemption from 
puigatory, raised a revenue, that enabled the popes to support 
the most splendid throne upon earth. These ages were not only 
dark and ignorant, but corrupt in the extreme ; to found a clois- 
ter, or endow a church, atoned for a whole life of the blackest 
crimes : this became another source of the wealth and splendor 
of the church. 

Thus high raised to power, and enthroned on ignorance, su- 
perstition and corruption, the pope held all Europe at his nod. 
One example from St. Egidius, bishop of Noyon, may serve as 
a specimen of the spiritual style of the pulpit. '* Redeem your 
souls from destruction, while you have the means in your power ; 
offer presents and tythes to cnurchmen ; come more frequently 
to church ; humbly implore the patronage of the saints ; for if 
you observe these things, you may come with security in- the 
day of the tribunal of the eternal judge and say, Give us, O 
Lord, for we have given unto thee." Armed with such power, 
and such principles, with ignorance, bigotry, corruption and fa- 
naticism for their instruments, the popes waged successful war 
with all the powers of Christendom, by their intrigues, and spir- 
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itual thundera, (or bulls of excommunication,^ and extended the 
papal dominion, irire^lar succession, until tne reign of Grego- 
ry VII. : he Jby his triumph over Henry the IV. of Germany, 
placed the top stone upon this stupendous fabric of human in- 
vention, and brought all Christendom to his feet. 

We have witnessed the triumph of the spiritual thundery over 
Edwy, king of England, and Robert, king of France ; we are 
now called to witness the spiritual conflicts with Henry III. and 
IV. of Germany. Dui;ing the reign of Henry III. the feuds in 
Italy ran so high in the church, as to cause three popes to be 
elected, and all to preside at the same time. Henry III. march- 
ed into Italy, deposed these popes, elected ana established 
Clement III. and continued to control the papal elections dur- 
ing his reign. 

Upon his death Henry IV. his son, succeeded to the throne, 
then 6nly ^ve years of age ^ but the government continued in 
the hands of the empress nis mother, during his minority. Dur- 
ing this regency the popes recovered their strength, and the 
cleigy of Italy had decreed, that *' none but the cardinals should 
elect the pope." Wlien Henry came to the throne, he became 
immediately engaged in a war with the rebellious Saxons, and 
at the same time received a summons from* pope Alexander II. 
to appear before the tribunal of the holy see, and defend his 
encroachments upon the rights of the churcH? Henry treated 
with contempt the mandate of the pope, and Alexander II. died. 

In the yeaj 1073, Hildebrand was elected pope, and took the 
title of Gregoiy VII. He commenced his reign, by proclaim- 
ing war w^ith his spiritual thunders, against all the potentates 
otChristendom ; out more particularly against Henry, and 
compelled him to answer submissively to the demands of pope 
Alexander II. his predecessor, and mrke his peace with the 
church. Gregory next proposed a crusade to Henry, in order 
to exalt,the papal throne ; when this project failing, he com- 
menced a direct attack upon Henry, accused him of simony, 
and threatened him with immediate excommunication, if he did 
not cease to bestow investitures. 

Fired with indignation, Henry dismissed the legates, convok- 
ed an assembly of the princes, and dignified clergy at Worms, 
who passed their censures upon Gregory, for usurpation, ambi- 
tion, and scandalous deportment to the emperor, and decreed 
that he ought to be deposed, and a successor appointed. Hen- 
ly accordingly, by his ambassador, formally deposed Gregory, 
and called a council in Italy, who unanimously decreed, that 
the pope had ji^t cause to depose Henry. Gregory issued the 
following bull. " In the name of Almighty God, and by your 
authority, I prohibit Henry, son of our emperor Henry, from 
governing the Teutonic kingdom, and Italy ; I release all Chris- 
tians from their oath of allegiance to him ; and I strictly forbid 
all persons from serving and attending him as a king." Struck, 
as with a shock of the palsy, as to his power, Henry \vas at 
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once deserted by bis friends, and beset by his enemies, with no 
alternative left, but to make his peace with the pope. To effect 
this he appeared before the gates of the pope, where he was 
compelled to stand three days, barefoot, in the month of Janu- 
ary, clad in sackcloth and fasting ; whilst his holiness was act- 
ing the part of confessor to the pious Matilda, duchess of Tus- 
cany. 

• At length his holiness graciously condescended *to admit him 
into his presence, permit nim to throw himself at his feet, swear 
obedience to his holinefcs, in all things ; and then his holiness 
•most graciously condescended to grant him absolution, and re- 
store him to his throne. Thus Gregory displayed to the world 
the maxims of the church ; that " bishops are superior to kings," 
and that it was the duty of popes *' to pull down the priae of 
kin^s." 

Henry returned to his throne, but th£ storm was not layed ; 
Gregoiy intrigued with the Germans, to elect a new emperor, 
and they chose Rodolph, duke of Swabia, and crowned him at 
Mentz. The imperial throne had now become like the papal 
throne in the reign of Henry HI. when three popes existed at 
one and the same time ; and Gregory held the balance of power 
between the rivals. 

Fired with indignation, Henry drew his sword, and struck a 
serious blow upon his rival in Germany. This called forth the 
second bull from Gregory, against Henir ; together with a gol- 
den crown as a present to his rival.* This bull closed with this 
extraordinary apostrophe to St. Peter, and St. Paul : *' Make 
all men sensible, that as you can bind and loose every thing in 
heaven, you can also on earth, take from, or give to, every one 
according to his deserts : empires, kingdoms, principalities : 
let the kings and princes of the age then feel your power, that 
they may not dare to despise the orders of your church : let 
your justice be so speedily executed upon Henry, that nobody 
may doubt that he falls by your means, and not by chance." 

Henry assembled immediately a council oi bishops, de- 
nounced Gregory, caused him to be deposed, and the arch-bish- 
op of Ravenna to be elected, under the title of Clement III. ; 
again, drew his sword upon Rodolph, his rival, humbled him in 
the famous battle of Mersberg, dispersed his army, and triumph- 
ed over his enemy, who lost his right hand in the action ; march- 
ed to Rome, took it by storm, after a siege of two years, be- 
sieged Gregory in the castle of St. Angelo, and set his thunders 
at defiance ; consecrated Clement HI. and established a quiet 
succession over Gregory, who died soon after at Salerno, in 
1085. 

This bold stroke of Henry, raised a new storm. The Ital- 
ians elected a second pope with the title of Victor the III, and 

♦ Accompanied with this dedication—" Petra dedit Petro, Petnu 
diadema Rodolpho.^' 
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upon bis death, they chose Urban 11. who became the author of 
toe first crusade. At the same time, Urban, by the intrigues of 
the duchess Matilda, caused Conrad to rebel against his father, 
Henry, ^nd assume the government of Italy, in 1090 ; who by 
the direction of his father passed under the ban of the empire, 
and he died in 1099. 

Upon the death of Urban, succeeded Paschal II. He, like 
Gregory, kindled the torch afresh ; excommunicated Henry ; 
caused his son Henry the rebel, to support the faith, who after 
various intrigues, deposed his father, reduced him to poverty 
and distress, by his savage treatment, and held the throne^ 
Thus we have seen how by a steady and regular succession oi 
events, the papal throne has acquired the most despotic sove- 
reignty, over the lives, and consciences of men ; and how the 
ten horns have agreed " to give their power to the beast." 
Rev. xvii. 13. 

Would jrou know the origin, and character of this power, 
read the xiii. chapter of St. John's Revelation. 



CHAE^VJ1I^ 

ne (Jliurch-^Jirst crusade — chivalry, and the monastic rage, 

A detail of the events of the subsequent reigns, would be 
only a continuation of the same feuds, and the same black cat- 
alogue of crimes. The popes claimed and exercised the su- 
premac3% tlu'ough a period of more than four centuries, com- 
pelling kings and emperors to hold the stirrup when they 
mounted their horse ; issuing their bulls of excommunication, 
and brii^ing them to their feet. The great subject which con- 
firmed this supremacy, now claims our attention. 

We'noticed the plan of Gregory VII. (durinff the persecu- 
tions of 'Heniy IV.) foraeenersd crusade to redeem the holy 
sepulchre, at Jerusalem, from the hands of the infidels. This 
failed at that time ; but was now renewed by Peter the hermit, 
who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his return, 
came over the Rhine out of Germany, and with a crucifix in his 
hand, proclaimed the first crusade, throughout the southern 
kingdoms. Urban II. spread the flame, by assembling a coun-f 
cil of more than 30,000 priests, and laymen, who all declared 
war against the infidels. 

This first council, and Peter, kindled the fire ; and a second 
council of the great prelates, and nobles, spread the flame, by a 
flecree, as if from immediate inspiration, * it is the voice ot God.* 
This under the banner of the cross, became the rallying point 
in the exploits of this mad adventure. Kin^s and nobles as-, 
sembled their vassals, mortgaged, or sold their estates, (when it 
became necessary) to raise money, apd embarked in the tv^t, 
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reter, and Walter the moneyless, led the van, with about 
300,000 men, through Hunganr to Constantinople, trusting to 
the miraculous interposition of heaven, for subsistence and sup- 
plies. When this failed they robbed and plundered the Jews, 
as the murderers of Christ, plundering and butchering all such 
as refused baptism : when this resource failed, the^ plundered 
the countries through which they passed, until the inhabitants, 
armed in their own defence, destroyed almost all this banditti, 
and left Peter, on his arrival upon the plains of Constantinople, 
the starving remnant of about 20,000 ; here joined by numer- 
ous other adventurers, they swarmed into the plains of Asia, 
where thejr were all cut to pieces by the Sultan of Nice ; Wal- 
ter was slain, and Peter escaped to Constantinople. 

Succeeding swarms poured forth from Europe. The emperor 
of Constantinople favored what he could not resist, and gave the 
Christians a free passage, as they arrived, whose regular force 
amounted to about 100,000 horse and 600,000 foot, when as- 
sembled on the plains of Asia. 

They subdued the Sultan of Nice, or Syria, and the sultan of 
Antioch, broke the power of the Turks in Asia minor, entered 
Syria, and laid siege to Jerusalem, then under the dominion of 
the Saracens, or caliphs of Egypt. 

Greatly diminished at this time by famine, sword, pestilence, 
and every^ calamity, they were not equal in number to the gar- 
rison they had summoned. The resistance was firm ; yet in 
five weeks they entered Jerusalem, by assault, gave the city up 
to pillage and slau&;hter, and exhibited a scene of cruelty, bar- 
barity, carnage and distress, too shocking to be conceived of or 
described ; and when neither age nor sex remained, to glut the 
vengeance of their swords, they approached the sepulchre, 
their hands yet warm with the blood of the aeed, the infant, and 
the mother, and paid their devotions at the ^rine of the Prince 
of Peace. What madness will not enthusiasm kindle, and sup- 
port in the breast of man ! 

Godfrey, king of France, was chosen king of Jerusalem. 
Urban II. having lived to see the triumph of his plan, died and 
left the papacy to Paschal II. During this period, the parti- 
zans of the popes and emperors, took tne names of Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, and became distinguished in the feuds of Europe. 
Three successive crusades oi the same stamp and style, dis- 
tracted Europe about two centuries. As the madness and power 
of the popes, as well as the low, ignorant, degraded and enthu- 
siastic state of Europe, are more fully displayed in this adven- 
ture, than the pen or the pencil could express, I will pass over 
the details of the other two crusades, together with the dark, 
wretched and distracted period of about four centuries, in 
which nothing appears, but the blackest catalogue of crimes, 
murders, and assassinations, sanctioned by the intrigues of civil 
and ecclesiastical strife, competition and power. Suffice it to 
say, that the struggles for supremacy, between the popes and 

*9 
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sovereieitt of the several kingdoms ; the struggles fpr saeces- 
sion, claims of jurisdiction and conquest ; together with the 
contests between the cities and barons ; kings and barons : and 
civil wars, fill up this whole period, with a catalogue of crimes 
of the blackest aye, and exhioit such scenes of rapine and cru- 
elty, as nothing could produce or tolerate, but these ages of 
darkness, this mighty struggle of relieion with superstition,, 
reason with madness, and rennement with barbarism. 

A narrative of these scenes, with the achievements of the par- 
ticular characters, and the events as they occurred, can give no 
adequate idea of the reality : language cannot aescribe, the 
pencil cannot express, the distresses of these kingdoms, during 
this eventful period. 'But the crusades laid the foundation ; 
and, by the aid of chivalry, broke the charm, and opened the 
way for commerce and letters, to accomplish the refinement of 
Europe. 

Chivalry, which for its excesses became the subject of ridi- 
cule in later ages, and called forth the keen satire of Cervantes, 
(author of Don Quixote,) had its origin in the eleventh century ; 
sprang from the purest motives, had for its object the 'most lau- 
dable purposes, and was accompanied with the most beneficial 
effects, until its virtues were tost in its excesses and extremes. 
Valor, humanity, courtesy, justice, virtue, chastity and honor, 
were the characteristic principles of chivalry : religion, with- 
out its enthusiastic zeal, would have been one of its shininff vir- 
tues ; but with this zeal, became one of its excesses. Even 
kin^s paid the highest tribute of respect to knighthood. 

Chivalry was regarded as the school of honorable refinement, 
encouraged the most delicate intercourse between the sexes, 
and enforced the nicest observance of all their engagements : as 
the standard of valor, religion, love and virtue, its influence was 
irresistible. 

Chivalry rescued woman from the fangs of degraded weak- 
ness, oppression and wretchedness ; and paved the way for all 
the enjoyments she has since obtained. When chivalry ran 
mud, Cervantes destroyed it with his pen ; then commerce, lite- 
rature and the arts, became the reformers of mankind, and 
brought civil society to its present state of refinement. Even 
the crusades themselves, were nothing more nor less, than chiv,- 
alry upon a lai^e scale, and produced the same effects upon so- 
ci^ty. 

The monastic life was a steady opposer to chivalry : this ran 
into the opposite extreme : this took its rise among the Chris- 
tians in the east, and extended throughout the Christian world. 
Not only solitude and celibacy, with all their rigors, became 
general ; but the extravagant austerities of the monks threw a 
cloud over Christendom. 

In order to strip human nature of its humanity, they took up, 
their abode in dens and caves, amongst the beasts of the forest, 
as wild, naked, and savage as themselve». They dwelt in the 
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clefts of cragged rocks : the more distressing and tormenting 
their situation, the higher the marks of sanctity. Some styled 
Stylites, took their stand in some conspicuous position, upon the 
top of some lofty pillar, where they stood night and day, for 
years, through all the extremes of the weather and the seasons ; 
whilst thousands, and tens of thousands, were immured in their 
monastic cells, secluded from their friends, society and the 
world. 

Society have* long since decided, which of the two, the knights 
or the monks, became the most corrupt ; were guilty of the 
greatest excesses, and became the most obnoxious to men, and 
to God — but I forbear : the extremes of all the virtues become 
corruption ; and the example of former a^es ought to serve as 
beacons, to guard us against the same evils. 



CHAP. IX. 

England through the reign of William L — William IL — Henry 
L — Germany and France to the second crusade, 

William the conqueror, by his conciliatoir deportment, soon 
found himself firmly seated upon the English throne, and ven- 
tured to pay a visit to his friends in Normandjr. This proved 
unseasonable : he had founded his usurpation upon the ruins of 
English liberty, and secured it, as he supposed, by placing in 
the government of both church and state his chosen Norman 
friends, to the utter exclusion of eveiy Englishman. 

This had sown the seeds of disaffection, which broke out into 
open violence, as soon as the conqueror had withdrawn ; and 
England became a theatre of insurrection and civil war. For- 
eign alliances were formed, and a general revolution contem- 
plated. William, alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, hasten- 
ed back, ravaged England with fire and sword, until he had 
quelled the rebellion. With great severity he confiscated all 
uie estates of the insui^ents, established a despotic sovereignty, 
and an ecclesiastical independence in England, and set the pope 
at defiance, by arresting and imprisoning, (beyond sea,) Oao, 
earl of Kent, in the character of Bishop of Bay eux ; who was 
intriguing for the papacy. William determined to humble the 
spirit of these haughty ^Britons, by not only placing all power in 
the hands of his rJormans, but by rooting out even their lan- 
guage. For this purpose he caused the Norman language to 
become the language of the court, and of all records ; to be 
taught in all the schools, and become the language of the bar ; 
caused a survey of all estates in England, which instituted 
doomsday-book, {-do called) which is of value to this day. 

William humbled a rebellion headed by his son Robert, in 
Normandy ; chastised Philip I. king of France, for an insO* 
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lent witticism at his expense, by canyiflg fire and swotd into 
his dominions ; and died from a bruise, received in this mad 
career, 1087. William left the duchy of Normandy to Robert, 
England to William, and to Hennr, his youngest son, the pos- 
sessions of his mother, Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders. 

William II. pursued the policy of his father, in his severity 
towards his English subjects ; and by the suppression of several 
insurrections, increased their humiliation. He humbled the 
Scotch and Welch, carried his arms into Normandy, where he 
met with a perilous escape on his return, purchased Normandy 
of his brpther Robert, for ten thousand marks, took possession 
of the duchy, and his brother became an adventurer m the first 
crusade, 109b. He humbled St. Anselm, archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy ; set the pope. Urban II. at defiance, and tooK the pre- 
lacy into his own hands about five years. 

He restored the crown of Scotland, by his arms, to Malcolm 
III. the rightful heir ; expelled the Dane^ from the island of 
Auglesea ; who have not since invaded England. He built the 
Tower, London bridge, and Westminster hall ; lasting monu- 
ments of the greatness of his mind. William was upon the 
point of embarkinff for France, to take possession of the provin- 
ces of Guienne and Poictiers, by purchase ; (a sale made to raise ^ 
money to embark in the first crusade,) when he was shot by 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, who accompanied the king 
upon a hunting match in his new forest, 1 100, 

William died without issue. His brother Heniy stepped into 
the government, and was proclaimed king. Henry secured the 
throne, by promising to restore the laws of Edward the confes- 
sor ; restoring at the same time the Archbishop Anselm to the see 
of Canterbury ; and marrying Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
III. king of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atheling. These wise 
measures secured the throne to Henr}% against the disaffected 
Norman barons, and against the invasion of his brother Robert, 
upou his return from the crusade. 

Henry, by his intrigues, took advantage of the feuds in Nor- 
mandy, seized Robert, conveyed him to England, took posses^ 
sion of the duchy, and suffered his brother to languish twenty- 
eight years, in the castle of Cardiff, where he died. Henry, by 
his liberality and intrigues, held at bay the claims of William, 
son of Robert, upon the duchy of Normandy, and bjr his sword 
established his dominion. The loss of his son William, on his 
return from Normandy, was made up to Henry in some meas- 
ure, by a son of Geofiry Plantagenet, eldest son of Count An- 
jou, and husband of Matilda, his only daughter. 

Henry made this grandson his heir, by causing his English 
and Norman subjects to swear fealty to him ; then took up his 
residence in Normandy, where he died, aged sixty-seven, hav- 
ing reigned thirty -five years. Henry was a learned, wise and 
valiant prince. 
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Henry promised to restore the laws of Edward the c(»)festor, 
as a guarantee to their Saxon liberties ; but as soon as he found 
himself firmly seated on the throne, he confirmed the policy of 
William I. and established the feudal system, with all its rigors, 
upon the ruins of Saxon liberty in England ; and by his confis- 
cations and attainders, seized on great possessions. With these 
he enriched the Norman barons, whom ne protected by his mili- 
tary force, and with whom he formed a national assembly ; crea- 
tures of his power, and creatures of his will, who rivetted the 
chains of slavery upon every free-bom Englishman. 

Despotism now commenced the reign of terror in England ; 
and avarice, with all her coiTuptions, augmented the distresses 
of the scene, and laid the foundation for all the future struggles 
of prerogative, and privilege, which cost England so much blood 
and treasure, to recover her Saxon liberties, in after days. Hen- 
IV carried on successful war with Lewis VI. of France, styled 
the gross, who had succeeded Philip the I. and who, after a 
wise and popular reign, died, leaving the throne of 6uienne« 
and Poictou, to his son, Lewis VIL 

Henry V. of Germany, having left no issue, Lothario, duke of 
Saxe Supplemberg, was elected, and crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. He in his turn marched into Italy, settled a auarrel be- 
t\T2tn th^ rival popes, Innocent 11. and Anocletus iL ; called 
Innocent out of France, and^'ptaced^ bim in the chair ; was 
crowned by the pope, emperor of Germany, and supported In- 
nocent against all the wealth and force of Anacletus, who died 
of ffrief and mortification. 

Lothario died on his way to Germany, and was succeeded by 
Conrad III. duke of Franconia, and nephew to Henry V. The 
family of Guelphs, under Henry, duke of Bavaria, commenced 
a claim upon the imperial crown. The contest was sharp ; Hen- 
ry soon died, but his brother Guelph prosecuted the claim with 
his sword. The pope espoused the cause of Henry ; which fixed 
the name of Guelph to the partizans of the popes. 

Frederick, duke of Swabia, brother of the emperor, defended 
Conrad. He was born at the village of Heighibeline, which 
gave to his party the name of Ghibelines ; and these epithets 
continued to distinguish the parties of the popes, and emperors, 
in all their after struggles. This contest gave rise to an anec- 
dote worthy of notice. 

Conrad besieged Guelph, and his followers, in the castle of 
Weinsburg, wh© being about to surrender at discretion, the 
dutchess requested permission, that she and the women might 
retire, with what they could carry, to a place of safety. The 
emperor granted the request ; and, to his astonishment, beheld 
the dutchess march out with her husband upon her back, to- 
gether with all the women, staggering along under the weight 
of their husbands. Conrad applauded that conjugal affection 
which had saved their husbands from Ae vengeance of his 
sword. 
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During these scenes in Germany, a revolution was attempted 
in the government at Rome, and quelled by pope Eugenius III. 
A second crusade was preached by St. Bernard, against the 
Saracens ; another against the Moors in Spain, and another by 
the Saxons in Germany, against the pagans of the north. The 
last was a war of extermmation, without one solitary convert. 
Conrad died 1162, and was succeeded by his nephew, Frede- 
rick, duke of Swabia, styled Barbarossa. 

During the civil war in Germany, Lewis VII. king of France, 
in the midst of his feudal wars, caused the town of Vitri to be 
burnt, which consumed 1300 persons in one church, who had 
fled to this sanctuary for safety. This horrid act caused such 
remorse in the mind of Lewis, as led him to favor the second 
crusade, to atone for his cruel^. 

St. Bernard, like Peter the hermit, set at defiance the remon- 
strances of Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, and primate of France ; 
proclaimed the crusade throughout France, Italy, and Germany, 
and drew in his train, Lewis, king of France, Conrad III. em^ 
peror of Genhany , and Frederick, duke of Swabia, (afterwards 
emperor) with the knights of France, Germany, and Italy, gen- 
erally. Each army could muster 70,000 knights in complete 
armor, and the whole force, according to Mr. Russell, amounted 
to 1,600,000. 

Here the old scenes of the first crusade were renewed : the 
same sufferings by the way, the same excesses ; and the same 
disasters in Asia Minor. Conrad, emperor of Germany, met 
with a total overthrow by the sultan of Iconium ; fled to Anti- 
och for safety ; thence to Jerusalem as a pilgrim ; and thence 
back to Germany as a fugitive in distress. 

Lewis VII. met with a similar overthrow near Laodicea ; lost 
his queen by the amours of the prince of Antioch ; fled to Je- 
rusalem as a pilgrim ; and back to France, with a few K^ged 
followers, in distress' and despair. 

The divorce of queen Elenor, caused her marriage with Hen- 
ry Plantagenet, dmt^ of Normandy, count of Anjou and Maine, 
and presumptive heir to the crown of England, who carried 
with her the provinces of Poictou, and Guienne ; all which laid 
the foundations for the future wars between France and Eng- 
land. 



CHAP. X. 

England during the reign of Stephenr^Henry IL — the Churchy 
with a continuation of me second Crusade — Germany, and the 
third Crusade, 

Upon the death of Henry of England, Stephen, count of Bou- 
logne, and grandson of William the conqueror, by his daughter 
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Adela, seized upon the throne^ to thi& exclusion of Matilda, and 
her young son Henry. The barons and cleigy supported Ste- 
phen, as being better adapted to the necessity ot the times, 
than a woman, and an infant. Stephen, in his turn, granted 
them evei^ indulgence consistent with the safety of the crown j 
even to coin money, erect castles, and to garrison them with 
their own troops. 

These indulgencies not only weakened, and almost destroyed 
the authority of the crown, but laid the foundation for those wars 
of the barons, which afterwards drenched England with blood. 
In the midst of this anarchy, David, king of Scotland, invaded 
England with a powerful army, to enforce the claims of his niece 
Matilda ; was defeated at tne battle of Standard, with great 
slaughter, and made his escape into Scotland. 

Matilda next landed in England from Normandy, asserted her 
own rights, and kindled a civil war, which raged with such vio- 
lence as to produce a general famine, that greatly distressed the 
kingdom. Ste{)hen was taken prisoner, loaded with irons, and 
thrown into prison. The storm was apparently hushed. Ste- 
phen was called from his prison, and excnangea for Robert, the 
brother and champion of Matilda, and the war was rekindled. 
This again was soon quelled by mutual consent, and Matilda re- 
turned to Normandy. ^ 

Prince Heniy, now sixteen years of age, went over into Eng- 
land, thence mto Scotland, thence into Normandy again ; and 
upon the death of his father he took possession of the provinces 
of Anjou and Maine, espoused Elenor the divorced queen of 
Lewis VII. king of France, who brought himGuienne and Poic- 
tou, and placed him upon a foundation to recover his claims 
upon the crown of England. 

Two years after this, Henry invaded England ; the barons es- 
poused his cause, and in the midst of the alarmingstate of the par- 
ties, the claims of Heniy were settled with Stephen, by an 
agreement ; that Henry should succeed to the throne upon the 
death of Stephen, and he withdrew from the kingdom. Stephen 
died the next year, and Henry succeeded to the throne. 

The wretchedness of England at this time was truly distres- 
sing ; famine, distress and desolation, raged on all sides ; mul- 
titudes fled into exile, others built sorir huts in the church 
yards ; took refuge in these sanctuaries of the dead, and fed on 
pulse, roots, dogs and horses : whole villages were deserted, 
a#d thousands died of hunger. 

Henry gave a new face to this wretched country. He dis- 
missed all the foreign mercenaries of Stephen, and restored the 
charter of liberty of Henry I. ; by which means all this mighty 
storm was hushed into a general calm ; but the war which broke 
out between Henry and Lewis Vll. of France, led Heniy to see 
the unwieldy mode of waging war (according to the feudal sys- 
tem) by means of the barons, and their vassals. He therefore 
levied a tax of three pounds upon each knight's fee ; with this 
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money he raised theirs/ independent army^ and brought the war 
to a speedy close. 

Henry next turned his attention to the church, where he found 
the sale of indulgencies, and the composition of penances, rais- 
ed more annual revenue than the crown : he set himself to work 
to correct this : a task indeed ! The church had become the 
the sink of corruption, and claimed exemption from all civil ju- 
risdiction : murders, robberies, and assassinations, were com- 
mitted daily by ecclesiastics, with impunitiy ; more than one 
hundred were proved upon men in holy orders, since his acces- 
sion, without even an inquiry into them. 

To effect this great object, the correction of the abuses of the 
mitre, Henry advanced Thomas a Bedket, his chancellor, to the 
see of Canterbury ; the first instance of Ei^lish promotion, since 
the days of William the conqueror. 

Becket was a splendid courtier, gay in his amusements, fond 
of diversions, a jovial sportsman ; yet he knew how to render his 
industry useful to his master. Becket knew the motives of the 
king ; felt his elevated station, and determined to make the 
most of it. He threw off the character of the chancellor, and 
put on the character of the saint : assumed the severest monk- 
ish austerity, and mortification ; wore sackcloth next to his 
skin : and became a# beast of dirt and vermin ; his food was 
bread and water, and his back was often lacerated with peni- 
tential scourgings. Daily upon his knees, in imitation of the 
Savior of men, he washed the feet of thirteen beggars, and dis- 
missed them with presents. The sanctity, and mortification of 
the holy primate, tc^ether with his sacred devotions, all be- 
came the wonder and admiration of the nation. 

The knight of the cross, in this citadel of sanctity, levied 
war upon the king. A parish clerk in Worcestershire first de- 
bauched a gentleman's daughter, and then murdered the father; 
Heniy demanded that the offender should be delivered up to 
the magistrate. Becket claimed the privileges of the church, 
and demanded that he should only be degraded. Heniy sum- 
moned a council to try the question ; they were unsound. He 
assembled another at Clarendon, composed of bishops and no- 
bles ; submitted the great question, which produced what was 
called the constitutions of Cflarendon. Henry ordered the con- 
stitutions to be reduced to writing, and signed, and sealed by 
all the prelates, with a promise to observe them legally^ and in 

food faith ^ and without /rawc?, or reserve^ and sealed the whole 
y an oath. With' all this, the primate Becket was obliged 
(though with great reluctance) to comply. 

The copy of the constitutions of Clarendon, as signed, seal- 
ed, and sworn to, Henry sent to the pope, Alexander III. for 
the ratification of his holiness. The pope abrogated, annulled, 
and rejected them. This kindled afresh the austerities of Beck- 
et, and he declined all ecclesiastical duties, until he had re- 
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eeived absolution from the pope. This he soon obtained, and 
then gave full scope to his oostinate ambition. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. 

Voted, Without opposition, that no chief tenant of the crown, 
shall be excommunicated, or have his lands put under an inter- 
dict, without the king's consent ; that no appeals in spiritual 
causes shall be carried before the holy see, nor any cler^man 
be suffered to depart the kingdom, unless with the king's per- 
mission ; that laymen shall not be accused in spiritual courts, 
except by legal, and respectable promoters and witnesses ; and 
lastly, that churchmen, accused of any crime, shall be tried in 
the civil courts. 

The rejection of these articles by the pope, and the haughty 
overbearing spirit of Becket, called forth the energies of Henry. 
He summoned Becket to give an account of the revenues of all 
the abbeys, prelacies, and baronies, which were subject to his 
management, as chancellor. This kindled the fire ; Becket 
intrenched himself again more strongly in hjs citadel of austerity, 
and sanctity, defied the arm of the law, strictly prohibited all 
his suffragans to assist in any manner, In any trial against him ; 
put himself under the protection of the vicar of Christ, and made 
his appeal to his holiness, in the face of the constitutions which 
he bad signed, sealed, and sworn to obey. This was his style : 
" The indignation of a great monarch, such as Heniy, with his 
sword, can onljr kill the body ;' while that of the church, en- 
trusted to the primate J can kill the soul, and throw the disobe- 
dient into infinite and eternal perdition." 

Becket upon this retired to France, where he was honored, 
and distinguished by the pope, and other potentates. The ex- 
clamations of the exile, filled Henjy with anxiety, and all Chris- 
tendom with intrigue, about six years. The primate triumphed 
over Henry, so far, that he was honorably restored to his see of 
Canterbury, and enjoyed his usual honors. 

Heniy had retired into Normandy during this controversy, 
and Becket rode in triumph throueh England, and proclaimed 
war against Henry, with renewed violence, threatening with 
spiritual thunders, all the prelates who had assisted at the coro- 
nation of tibe king. All this was more than the high spirit of 
Henry could bear ; and he exclaimed, ** Will my servants still 
leave me exposed to the insolence of this ungrateful and impe- 
rious priest r' This armed four of the king^s household, who 
passed over into England, and Becket fell by the hand of the 
assassin. 

The death of the primate filled Henry with more distress, 
than his life ; he shut himself up three days, denying himself all 
sustenance, as well as the light of the sun ; and by a solemn em- 
bassy, attempted to appease the vengeance of the pope, by pro- 
testing his innocence. 

10 
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His holiness listened graciously, whilst all Europe resounded 
with the praises of the holy martyr, whose sacred tomb wrought 
all manner of miracles ; restored the dead to life, both men, 
women and children ; dogs, horses and cows ; and was loaded 
with presents from all parts of Christendom, to obtain his inter- 
cessions in heaven ; this tomb received the devotions of more 
than one hundred thousand pilgrims in one year. 

Jn the midst of this religious frenzy, Henry undertook the 
conquest of Ireland, then in its most rude and barbarous state ; 
governed by the laws of force, which were executed by mur- 
ders, assassination, and pillage. 

After the conquest of Ireland, Heniy repaired to Normandy 
to meet the pope's legate ; settled his peace with the church, 
by clearing himself by oath, from all concern inBecket's death ; 
made some concessions which were satisfactoiy, and this storm 
was hushed ; but another sprung up in its place. 

His son, prince Henry, demanded accession to the throne of 
England or Normandjr ; Elenor his queen, and his two younger 
sons, backed b}[ the king of France, then Lewis VII. supported 
the claim. This threw Henry into a new dilemma, and brought 
him to the feet of that sovereign pontiff, (to pray out thunders 
upon his enemies,) whose power he had so boldly withstood in 
the affair of Becket. 

Alexander III. poured out his thunders most powerfully ; but 
without effect. Heniy drew the sword, and to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the conflict, he did penance for the death of Tho- 
mas a Becket, by going barefoot to the tomb of Becket, and 
watching the holy relics, one whole day and night, exposing his 
naked back to the flaggellations of the monks, which they, re- 
membering the old grudge, put on severely. He then received 
absolution, and the reconciliation of heaven was announced by a 
signal victory obtained that day, by his generals, over the Scots ; 
their king was taken prisoner, and tranquillitv resto;'ed. What 
cannot ignorance and superstition perform ! This pieace in Eng- 
land, was followed by a peace in Normandy. Henry now float- 
ed quietly upon the tide of superstition, and enacted many w^ise 
and salutary laws, for the good of his people, and the security 
of his crown. 

Even Lewis VII. king of France, under the influence of fa- 
naticism, made a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, to obtain his in- 
tercession in heaven, for the recovery of his sick son. Philip 
recovered, and the next year succeeded to the throne, upon the 
death of his father, and took the title of Augustus. 

Philip II. excited, and supported an insurrection in Henry's 
son against his father, which humbled his power, broke his spir- 
its, and brought him to his grave, at the castle of Chinon in 
Normandy, in the fifty -eighth year of his age. The whole reign 
of Henry had fonned that fire of liberty, which was so immedi- 
ately connected, in after days, with privilege, and prerogative, 
and restored the Saxon privileges. 
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ADRIAN IV. AND FREDERIC. 103 

f 

. The dependence of the emperors of Germany, upon the 
popes, for the crown of the Romans, (beneficium Komani Im^ 
perii,) and the independence they claimed as sovereigns of the 
German empire, kept up a constant collision between the two 
sovereignties ; occasioned all those quarrels which have blacken- 
ened the annals of both parties, and rendered the popes so con- 
temptible ; and called forth the sword of the Othos, and Henrys 
to do themselves justice, and humble the haughty pontiffs. 

Adrian IV. a mendicant friar, an Englishman, and son of a 
mendicant, was now upon the papal throne, dealing out his con- 
ditional permissions to Heniy II. to conquer Ireland ; demand- 
I ing of Frederic, the emperor, that he should kiss his great toe, 

I hold his stirrup when he mounted his horse, and lead him by 

j the bridle when he had mounted. All this roused the indigna- 

i tion of the emperor ; he set the pope at defiance, humbled the 

\ revolted Bohemians, conquered roland, secured the fidelity of 

' Germany and a tranc[uil throne, until the feuds of the papacy 

again entangled him in the contested election of two popes, Vic- 
, tor IV. and Alexander III. 

[ This controversy embroiled the empire with the states of Ita- 

i ly, who were supported by the emperor of Constantinople, and 

f the conflict in Itsuy was severe and bloody. In this civil war 

in Italy, the city of Milan was given up to the flames, and re- 
duced to arbeap^ofiaunaiL_Jhe-einperQr.^^ 
in his desperate contests with the confederates ; especially in a 
naval action with the Venetians, in which his eldest son ftenry 
\ was made prisoner. 

\ Alexetader IIL triumphed over his rival ; the emperor was 

[ obliged to submit to the demands uf his haUn^^s, kiss his feet, 

k hold his stirrup, and lead his horse. Frederic, uuun 4U;«,,r«^ 

[ ceived the submission of Italy, with the oath of allegiance, and 

returned into Germany, where he found more work cut out for 
him. 

The war in Italy had raged from 1169 to 1 177, and the em- 
i peror was now called to humble Henry, duke of Saxony, whose 

[ pride was swelled by his marriage with a daughter of the king 

L ^ of England. Frederick soon put him to the ban of the empire, 
" and sent him off to England, where he raised up the stock that 

^ founded the house of Brunswick, from which sprang the present 

» reigning family on the throne of England. 

At this time, 1181, Saladin the great, caliph of Egypt, over- 
ran Syria, took vengeance on the Christians, destroyed the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, and of Antioch, took these cities, and chased 
V the Christians from all their conquests in Asia. All Christen- 
f dom was full of consternation. Clement the III. ordered a third 
crusade to be preached throughout Christendom : Frederic 
^ Barbirossa put himself at their head with his son, the duke of 

Swabia, and with an army of 160,000 men laid Hungary under 
contribution in his route ; humbled the Greek emperor ; march- 
ed triumphant on to the plains of Asia ; made the cities of the 
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east, and their troops, tremble at his swcHrd ; bathed in the cold 
river Cy dnus, after the manner of the hero of Macedon, took a 
disease, and died. Thus fell the hero of the third crusade, in 
the midst of this mad career of glory, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age, and was succeeded by his son Henry VI. 

Philip the I. was now in quiet possession of the crown of 
France, and Richard I. son oi Hemy II. upon the death of his 
lathery was in possession of the crown of £ngland. These two 
princes were engaged, heart and hand, in this crusade, and upon 
tt new plan. They assembled an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men on the plains of Vezelay, in France ; marched to the 
ports of Genoa, and Marseilles, where they each embarked his 
army for the holy land ; were forced by stress of weather to 
winter at Messina ; were entangled in an intrigue with the king 
of Naples ; quarrelled with the Messinians ; and quarrelled 
with each other. Richard seized on the city of Messina, and 
planted his standard on the walls ; they settled their quarrels, 
and again embarked upon their adventure, 11 91. 

Richard was wrecked upon the isle of Cyprus : some of his 
vessels plundered, and their crews imprisoned : Richard took 
vengeance on the tyrant, repaired his fleet, and again set sail for 
Palestine. 



CHAP. XI. 



Third Cfusade continued — Richard^ kins' of l^nrrland. a captive 
in Germmy^ohj-^^r^ceTsof to Ri^ Charia. 

The Christians had pushed the siege of Ptolemais, a strong 
seaport town in Palestine, in possession of the Saracens. This 
siege had proved fatal to Frederic 11. son and successor of Fred- 
eric I. emperor of Germany, and ruinous to his army. Here 
Richard landed his army, joined Philip again, and took part in 
the siege. Here Richard displayed his true English valor ; 
Ptolemais was taken, after a desperate defence, and the gover- 
nor stipulated, " that the great Saladin should pay a round sum 
of money for the ransom of the garrison ; dismiss two thousand 
five hundred christian prisoners of distinction, and restore the 
true wood of the cross. ' 

Thus fell Ptolemais, the citadel of Palestine, after a two years 
siege, " which cost the Christians three hundred thousand men, 
exclusive of persons of a superior rank ; six archbishops, twelve 
bishops, forty earls, and five hundred barons." 

The martial superiority of Richard disgusted Philip : he re- 
newed his oath of peace and amity, left Richard ten thousand 
men under the Duke of Burgundy, and returned with his army 
to France, touched at Italy on his way, and applied to Clement 
III. to absolve him from his oath, who refused ; and he attempt- 
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ied to manage by intrigues, when he returned to France, what 
his oath restrained him from doing by open hostility. 

Richard put himself at the head of the confederates, and 
marched to the siege of Ascalon ; Saladin with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, disputed his passage ;' an action ensued, 
as memorable as the siege of Ptoiemais ; the conflict was des- 
perate, and the carnage terrible; forty thousand Saracens 
strewed the field of death ; the Christians were triumphant : 
Ascalon fell into their hands, and opened a way to Jerusalem. 

In full view of the great object of their enterprise, and la- 
bors, a magical languor seized all the princes ; they resolved 
to abandon the enterprise ; settled a peace with Saladin, and 
returned to Europe. This peace stipulated, *' that the Chris- 
tians should keep possession of the strone^ towns they had con* 
quered in Palestine ; have a free and sate access to Jerusalem, 
for their pilgrimages, for the snace of three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days.' Saladin died at Damascus soon 
after. 

Richard, on his return home, in the earb of a pilgrim, was 
seized, and imprisoned by Leopold, duke of Austria, who was 
his companion in arms, at the siege of Ptoiemais, and who sold 
him to the emperor Henry VI. who loaded him with irons, and 
immured him in a dungeon in the heart of Germany. At the 
same time, Philip, kin^ of France, exerted all his powers of in- 
trigue, to purchase Richard, seize on Normandy, and even by 
an intermarriage with a princess of Denmark, to recover to him- 
self the Danish claims on the throne of England. 

Amidst these scenes of perfidy, the clamors of the pope, and 
the diet of Germany, compelle(L the emperor to withhold the 
sale of Richard from the kine of France, and restore him to bis 
own subjects ; which he did, for the ransom of fifly thousand 
marks : (three hundred thousand pounds sterling.) These are 
the princes who were the champions of the cross, and these 
scenes serve to shew the perfidy, corruption, and depravity of 
that enthusiastic age of barbarism. 

The joy of the English nation, upon the arrival of Richard, 
was inexpressible : but the chagrin and alarm of Philip, werft 
best expressed in this caution to John, brother of Richard, who 
had been his confederate in his intrigues : " take care of your- 
self, Richard has broke loose." Richard had no sooner recov- 
ered his throne, than he carried war into Normandy, to revenue 
the perfidious intrigues of Philip, and his brother John. John 
submitted, craved pardon, and Richard granted it, with this ex- 
pression : " I hope I shall as easily forget his offences, as he 
will my pardon." 

Richard returned to England, besieged count Vidomar in his 
castle, for the sake of plunder, was wounded by an arrow, and 
died. Thus fell Richard I. the hero of Palestine, and the idol 
of England, with the title of Coeur de Lion (or the lion hearted 
hero.) 

10* 
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Th^ ptrdoDed Jobo, hi» brother, of Nonnandjr, (fttaill^d idtfa 
the blood of Arthur, his nephew, wh^-was his cooMpetitor for-the 
crown, and whom he slew with his own hands, whilst upon his 
knees begging for mercy,) succeeded to the throne 1199. The 
inhuman murder of Arthur, drew upon John the vengeais^ce of 
bis English subjects : they even made overtures to rhilip IL 
king of France, to revenge the barbaritjr. Philip embraced the 
favorable moment, seized on Normanay, Anjou, Maine, Tour- 
aine, and part of Poictou* and added them to the crown of 
France. John fled to England ; here he became the sport of 
his barons, and the pope. 

Clement III. attempted to exercise his sovereignty, in ap- 
pointing ah archbishop of Canterbury ; John opposed ; Cle- 
ment issued his spiritual thunders, with a sentence of deposi- 
tion. To enforce these thunders, the pope proffered to Philip 
of France, the eternal joys of heaven, together with the crown 
of Ei^land, if he would enforce the decrees. Philip readily 
accepted, levied a great army, together with a fleet of seventeen 
hundred vessels, to execute the decree. John as formidably 
prepared for defence, and all Europe was alive to-the issue. 

In the midst of this vast preparation; Innocent III. received 
the submission of John ; sent Pandolfo, his legate, into Eng- 
land to receive the homage of the king ; and at the hands of 
John, took the crown of England to himself. John upon his 
knees before the throne of the legate, resigned his xrown, and 
swore fealty to Innocent III. ; this was the style : 

" I John, bv the grace of God, king of England, and lord of 
Ireland, for the expiation of my sins, and out of my own free 
will, with the advice and consent of my barons, do give unto 
the church of Rome, and to I)ope Innocent III. and his succes- 
sors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, together with all 
the rights belonging to them ; and will hold them of the pope, 
as his vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the church of Rome, 
to the pope my lord, and to his successors lawfully appointed, 
and I bind myself to pay him a tribute of one thousand marks of 
silver yearly, viz. seven hundred for the kingdom of England, 
and three hundred for Ireland." John was absolved, and after 
five days, again invested with the regalia of majesty, 1213. 

Philip, stung wi^ mortification and rage, to be duped by 
such a pious fraud, resolved to execute his purpose, even against 
the commands of the pope. A coalition took place between 
Otho IV. emperor of Germany, and John : the two monarchs as- 
sembled an army in Flanders, and threatened the ruin of Philip. 
Tills was the first German and English confederacy in Flan-* 
Jers, 1214. 

Philip triumphed over this league, in a desperate battle near 
Lisle, and gained an honorable peace ; and John would have 
been content with destroying the French naval armament, could 
he have enjoyed his crown in peace ; but hC/ was called to pass 
through new scenes. 



Enfl^land, by Uie Nonaan ooiiqciest, had become a feudal mil- 
itarykingdom, the despotic power of the crown was planted 
upon the ruins of Saxon liberty, and the people were vassals to the 
king^, and the barons. The voice of the people had long been 
smothered under this oppression, and the barons had often com- 
plained of the oppressions of the crown ; now all parties were 
agreed to commence an attack upon the crown, and bring this 
weak king to terms. 

Privilege set up her claims against prerogative, and drew the 
sword. John soon yielded, and upon a conference at the ever 
memorable Runemede, signed and sealed the ever memorable 
Magna Cbarta, (or great charter,) the palladium of English lib- 
er^, June 19, 1216. 

This charter, so dear to eveiy Englishman, was also the palla- 
dium of those liberties, which our fathers brought out into this 
wilderness, and which have rendered their sons illustrious and 
happy, beyond all former example. Thus we see, how the 
sovereign of the universe, rides on the whirlwind, and directs 
the storm, and causes the wrath of man to praise him. 

Henry VI. emperor of Germany, instituted three crusades 
with the price of Ricbard^s ransom ; one against the maritime 
towns of die northwest of Germany, Hamburg, &c. ; one against 
Palestine, and Jerusalem ; and the other against Naples and 
Sicily, then in rebellion. The last he headed himself, after he 
had secured a successor, by causing his infant son, then in the 
cradle, to be crowned king of the Romans, under the title of 
Frederic H. 

Henry waged war with great cruelty, and barbarity, humbled 
the rebeli, and in the midst of his career, died of poison as was 
then supposed, by the order of his queen. The feuds in Ger- 
many raged with great violence during the minority of Frederic, 
under the regency of bis uncle Philip, duke of Suabia, and the 
intrigues of pope Innocent HI. which threatened Germany, and 
Italy, with civil war. At this eventful crisis, a new crusade was 
formed, to recover the holy land, awd the feuds of Germany, 
France, and Italy, were all swallowed up in preparations for the 
new holy war, 1202. 



CHAP. XII. 

Crusade against Constantinople — Germany — France, and a new 
crusade-^England and France — Borough elections in England. 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, headed this crusade. The storm 
first burst upon Zena a city of Dalmatia, which was reduced 
and taken in defiance of the pope. It next broke upon Con- 
stantinople ; this fell an easy conquest, 1204, andnotwithstand- 
ing it was the s^at of that Christian church, which was the glory 
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of the Roman empire in the days of Constantine, and under the 
protection of the religion of the cross, to that day ; it was giv* - 
en up to pillage, rapine, and rage ; their churches were plun- 
dered, their altars robbed, and made the theatres ^ of eveiy 
excess ; and Baldwin, after having ordered the emperor to be 
thrown from the top ol a lofty column^ caused himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor. 

The confederates divided the spoil, together with the empire, 
and provinces ; delivered up the dominion of the church to the 
pope, and returned, abandoning the holy war to such only, as had 
got no part of the booty of the Greek empire. The pope clos- 
ed the scene with this holy consolation : ^* God, willing to con- 
sole his church by the reunion of the scismatics, has made the 
empire pass from the proud, superstitious, disobedient Greeks, 
to the humble, pious, catholic, and submissive Latins." 

As soon as these chami)ions of the cross had retired, the 
Greeks took up arms in various quarters ; called in the aid of 
their neighbors ; expelled the emperor Baldwin ; pursued, and 
took him prisoner near Adrianoi>Ie : cut off his head, legs, and 
arms : gave his carcase to the wild beasts ; and recover^ their 
ruined city, in 1206. 

The feuds of France and Germany raged under Philip and 
Otho, during these movements in the east : the pope interfered, 
and crowned the young Frederic II. emperor, in order to check 
Otho. This kindled the torch with more violence, until Otho 
quit the field, and fled into retirement, where he sunk into con- 
tempt ; the peace of Germany was restored by the coronation of 
Freaeric, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1216. This feud was in its turn 
succeeded by a new crusade under pope Honorius III. All 
Christendom was now rallied to the contest ; assembled their 
armies in Spain and Italy ; embarked for Syria, and landed at 
Ptolemais ; undertook several adventures, and failed ; then laid 
siege to Damietta, and took it. The duke of Austria withdrew 
his forces, and returned home ; whilst the emperor sent out fresh 
recruits under cardinal Albano. 

This Benedictine monk claimed the chief command as the im- 
mediate representative of his holiness, which after much debat 
and intrigue, was by the express orders of the pope, yielded to 
him. 

The cardinal general posted his army upon the Nile, in Egypt, 
where he was soon endangered by the overflowing of the river, 
and compelled to sign a convention with the soldan of Egypt ; 
by which he bound himself and followers, to withdraw from the 
war for eight years, and deliver up Damietta, which had been 
taken by the division from Spain : Egypt was relieved in 1221. 

Violent disputes continued to rage in .Germany and Italy. 
Gregoiy IX. succeeded to the chair upon the death of Honorius. 
He came out with his thunders against the emperor Frederic II. 
to compel him to lead another crusade. Frederic finally yielded, 
and embarked for Syria, yet under the censures of the pope, 
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ivtdch he treated with contempt. This expedition proved suc- 
cessful, and he obtained by treaty with Meledin, Soldan of 
I%ypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre and Si- 
don, with ail their neighboring countries, upon the conditions of 
a truce of ten years, and returned to Italy. 

Here the old quarrel was renewed with violence with the 
pope, whose mortification was extreme, that the emperor should 
exceed all the champions of the cross in his conquests, when un- 
der the censures of the church. , Gregoiy sowed the seeds of 
rebellion in Italy and Germany, and lit the torch by a new fulmi- 
nation in the following style : 

'' A beast of blasphemy replete with names, is risen from the 
sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and members of 
other beasts ; which like the proud, hath opened his mouth 
against the holy name, not even fearing, to throw his arrows 
against the tabernacle of God, and the samts that dwell m heav- 
en^' &c. to a great extent. 

. Frederic met this bull by a rej^ly , in which he styled his ho- 
liness, " The great dragon, the antichrist," of whcutt it is written, 
" and another red horse arose from the sea, and he that sat upon 
him took peace from the earth," &c. This quarrel rekinoled 
the two factions of the Guelpl^ and Ghibelines ; whose cities 
were given up to indiscriminate butchery. Gregory ied ; Ce- 
lestine IV.^ succeeded but eight days : then Innocent lY. sue- 
cf-ededto ine chair, who fled into Frantse, rekindted the war by 
a new bull of deposition, with orders to choose a new emperor. 

The bishops of Germany (without the nobles) assembled, and 
phcss Henry, landgrave of Tn«ringia» and the civil war raged 
afresh. Heniy died : the same council chose William, count of 
Holland ; the war raged with more violence. Frederic, pressed 
upon all sides, retired to Naples to recruit his army, where he 
died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, A. D. 1260. 

The war still raged ; the cler^ took up arms against the 
laity ; all laws, human and divine, were set at defiance, and 
Germany was drenched in blood, until the death of William, in 
1256. This opened the way, through all the factions of a long 
and distressing interregnum, for the election of Rodolph, count 
of Hapsbuig, in 1273. 

Durine this interregnum, the maritime cities of the west, in 
the whole, eighty-four towns, formed the famous Hanseatic 
league for the protection of commerce. At the head of these 
stood Cologne, Brunswic, Lubec, Dantzic, Thorn, &c. Italy 
and Sicily also changed their governments. All the good that 
resulted from this long and distressing struggle, must be looked 
for in the field of commerce. 

The feuds in England kept pace with the feuds in Germany. 
As soon as the storm was laid by magna charta, John determined 
to recover his liberties and prerogatives. He secretly employ- 
ed in his service, foreign mercenary troops, and seht to the pope, 
praying for a bull of interdiction against bis refractory barons^ 
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and obtained his request. Thus aimed with the spiritual thun- 
ders of the church, John drew his sword, and began the attack ; 
carrying fire and sword into the castles of the barons, and 
throughout their villages : all England was one scene of desola- 
tion and distress. 

The barons in despair, apjilied to Philip, king of France for 
succour ; he readily obeyed the summons, assembled an army- 
Lewis his eldest son embarked, and landed in England. John 
was deserted by his foreign mercenaries, sunk under the pres- 
sure of the war, and died, aged 49. 

John was a weak, corrupt, malicious, unfeeling, unprincipled 
king; whose whole life was full of evil, without any good, but 
that great charter, which was extorted from him, and which will 
ever penpetuatc his memoiy. John was succeeded by his son, 
Heniy III. then nine years old. The earl of Pembroke, then 
mareschal of England, and at the head of her armies, was chosen 
protector and guardian of Heniy. 

Lewis penetrated to London ; but at the death of John, he 
found the protector not only at the head of the army and govern- 
ment, but of the nation. He united all parties, and Lewis set- 
tled a truce, procured indemnity for his adherents, with a free 
passage to France, and set sail ; leaving England to enjoy the 
fruits of all her struggles, under a general calm, 1217. 
— UeRXXiWhen he.oame to the throae, made wampon France, 
and attempted to recover the ancient provinces which Philip hacf 
seized ; but failed, lost the remainder of Poictou, and returned 
in disgrace, 1243. During this reign the pope fleeced England, 
and drew bv his arts'a greater revenue than the crown. In ad- 
dition to this, he entangled Henry in the controversy for the 
crown of Sicily, upon the death of Frederic II. Finding his 
resources inadequate to the enterprise, he o£fered it to Hichard^ 
earl of Cornwall, the richest subject in Europe ; Richard re- 
fused. This project exhausted England, and failed ; the pope 
took the disposal of the crown to himself, 1265. 

The feuds of Germany at this time, led them to invite to the 
throne, the same Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry 
III. Allured with the title of emperor, he accepted, and spent 
all his fortune in a vain pursuit to establish his crown, and re- 
turned to England in poverty and disappointment, in 1257. 

Afi^in the claims ol privilege, and prerogative, were renewed 
in iSigland, and Henry laid the storm by a renewal of the great 
charter. Heniy soon rekindled the storm ; the earl of Leices- 
ter again took the lead of the disaffected barons ; both parties 
took the field ; a decisive battle was fought in Sussex ; Henry, 
prince Edward, and all the royal family were taken, and Leices- 
ter took the helm of government ; assembled a new parliament, 
composed of two knights from each shire, and two deputies 
from each borough. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

England — France^ and a new crusade under LexMs VIII- — Spain 
from 1037 to 1303— some symptoms of order. 

The last chapter has disclosed to us^ how privilege tiiumph- 
ed over prerogative, and introduced the borough elections into 
parliament. This branch of the government, (which has been 
a bone of contention in after days,) became the instrument of es- 
tablishing the commonwealth, under Cromwell, and thereby 
swallowing up prerogative. These controversies make no part 
of this narrative ; facts, not opinions, are the object of this 
work. 

Leicester began his persecutions in his turn ; young Edward 
made his escape, the royalists assembled, a fatal battle was 
fought near Evesham, Leicester was slain, his army routed, 
Heniy restored to his throne, and the nation became tranquil 
without further effusion of blood. 

Prince Edward made an expedition to the holy land in 1270, 
returned the next year, and succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, Henry III. who died aged 64, after a long^ 
reign of fiftjr-six years. 
I During this reign, Philip II. of France, had enriched his 

crown with all the English possessions on the continent, and left 
bis throne to Lewis ViII. ; he did nothing worthy of notice, 
* died, and left his throne to Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, 1226, thea 
twelve years old ; the regency was conducted by the queen 
mother during the minority. 

When Lewis came to the throne, in 1235, he united in him- 
self three characters, hitherto considered as incompatible with 
each other ; the monk, the hero, and philosopher ; and took 
the incontrovertible principles of justice for the basis of his 
reign. Lewis agreeable to a vow which he made when sick, 
passed four years in arranging the affairs of his kingdom, and 
collecting his forces, to make an expedition to the holy land. 

In 1248, he embarked upon his expedition, accompanied by 
his queen, his three brothers, and all the knights of France, 
touched at Cyprus, and landed in Egypt— eighteen hundred 
ships carried the army and vast military preparations of the 
monarch of France ; Lewis found himself at the head of sixty 
tiiousand men. 

The city of Damietta was abandoned by the Saracens ; and 
fell an easy conquest to the arms of' Lewis, in 1249. This was 
his only success in Egypt, and this he was soon obliged to aban- 
don by a convention lo recover his own liberty, which he had 
lost by falling into the hands of the soldan of Egypt, in a fatal 
battle at Massoura : here his brother Robert was slain by his 
side, and his two other brothers, with all his nobility, made pris- 
oners with himself. Thi^ treaty with a thousand pieces of gold, 
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vestored all the captiTes, and en^ed him to draw ofiF the shat- 
tered remains of m» army into Palestine, where he remained 
four years. 

During this time, the queen mother, by the assistance of at 
monk, attempted to raise 100,000 paupers in France, for the 
relief of her son. This proved the worst evil of the two ; these 
shepherds filled all France with their excesses of robbery and 
pillage, and in a civil war, they were subdued by force ofarms. 
Lewis returned to France 1258, and ruled with wisdom, mod- 
eration, and justice. 

In 1264, he was created soFe umpire, by the contending par- 
ties in England, to settle their quarrels, and decided with that 
wbdom, which has ever rendered his justice illustrious. It has 
'been imputed as a fault to Lewis, that he suffered the pope to 
shed the blood of the duke of Austria upon the scaffold, in his 
controversy for the crown of Sicib* ; and by the instrumentality 
of the count of Anjou, to suffer the pope to hold the crown. 

Lewis made one more crusade against the infidels, not of 
Asia, but of Africa. He landed a strong army near the bay of 
Tunis, and attempted sword in hand to compel the king of 
Tunis to become a christian. The infidel refused : Lewis soon 
S^w his army wasted with sickness : one son die, and another 
ready to die ; and in the midst of this awful scene, the same 
plague took him off, in the fiftv-sixth year of his age. Philip, 
his son, recovered, held the Moors at bay, and led back the 
remains of the army into France, in 1271. •• 

Lewis made a general reform of abuses in France, corrected 
the evils occasioned by his long absence on his several crusades ; 
established judicial tribunals, which checked the power of the 
nobility ; suppressed private feudal wars ; abolished the ordeal of 
single combat ; relieved France from the exactions of the popes ; 
and by his wisdom, virtue and justice, secured during his reign, 
the peace of France. 

We have now brought forward England, France, Italy and 
Germany, more than two centuries in advance of Spain, in order 
to preserve the great chain of events unbroken, through the 
rage of the crusades : we will now go back, and bring forward 
Spain from the reign of Ferdinand the great, son of Sacho, who 
united the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, 1037. 

Here commences the reign of knight errantry. Spain was at 
this time divided into about twenty kingdoms, besides many in- 
dependent lordships, all filled wim ignorance, superstition, vio- 
lence and civil wars. The lesser sovereigns were often engaged as 
mercenaries in the.xiivil wars of the kings. They ranged the coun- 
try on horseback, armed cap-a-pie with coats of mail, followed 
by their attendants, or squires, as adventurers of the sword, and 
entered into the service of such kings as required" their arms. 
The sword was their instrument of support, and war their trade; 
hence the reason why Spain was filled with all that enthusiasm 
of single combat, down to the close of the seventeenth century. 
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A. few instances of this romantic chivaliy, may be worthj of 
notice. The quarrel batWeen Sancho, and his sister Aurfca, oc* 
casioned his assassination, whilst he besieged her in the citj of 
Zamora. Three knights entered the list against Don Diego 
de Lara, the champion of Sancho, and accuser of Aurica. It 
must not be iinderstood, that these three kniehts attacked T>on 
Diego at once ; this was not agreeable to the honorable laws of 
chivalry : the contest was sii^e combat. 

Two champions, armed cap-a-pie in coats of mail, entered 
the lists, mounted on 'horses trained to the fight. At such dis* 
tance as was agreed, each took his stand, armed with a long 
spear ; this he held with his right band, presented to his antago- 
nist, with the other end fixed firm in its rest ; upon the signal 
given, they advanced full speed to the charge, and as they pass- 
ed, each met his champion with the point of his spear ; this 
either penetrated the armour and wounded, or killed the knight, 
and threw him from his horse ; or unliorsed him by the violence 
of the shock without a wound ; or glanced-, by a side stroke, and 
let him pass. This was the pastime of these champions of chiv- 
alry. 

Don Diego killed two of the champions of Aurica, and the 
third was carried out of the lists by the violence of his horse, 
and the contest remained doubtful. The city of Toledo was 
then in the hands of the Moors, and Alphonso VI. king of Cas 
tile, undertook to subdue it by siege, 1084. In this war, a re- 
nowned knight, known by the name of Don Roderigo, or the . 
Cid, filled Europe with his fame, and brought manv knights and 
princes from France and Italy to the seige of Toledo. The 
city was carried after a siege of one year, and all Europe re- 
sounded with the exploits ofthese champions of chivaliy. 

The war was a religious war, Almanzor, king of Toledo, and 
Alphonso were friends, and under mutual obligations to each 
other ; but their religions were different, and they continued so^ 
by treaty, upon the surrendejy of Toledo, and both parties con- 
tinued to enjoy the same civil and religious privileges as be- 
fore. 

Alphonso violated the treaty, by calling an assembly of bish- 
ops, and placing a catholic at the head of the bishopric of To- 
ledo, which act pope Urban II. cofirmed. This kindled the 
war afresh ; two knights entered the lists, and drew the sword to 
decide the question by single combat ; (the sword as well as the 
spear, became the instrument of single combat in knight errantry. 
The catholic champion was foiled ; a new trial was obtained by 
the archbishop, in defiance of all the laws of chivalry, and they 
made their appeal to the ordeal of fire. Both liturgies were 
thrown into the flames ; both were consumed, and both parties 
exercised their religion. 

This spirit of these parties raged with such violence in Spaiin, 
as to induce Alphonso to invite the Miramolin of Africa, (or kii^ 
of the Moors,) to assist in subduing the Moors in Spain. This 
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iavitation he accepted, took advantage of their divlsioDs, £ei« 
zed on the city of Seville, and confinned the dominion of the 
Moors, 1097. These wars drenched Spain in blood, under all 
the extremes of chivaliy. 

In 1147, Alphonso Henriquez,. count of Portugal, expelled 
the Moors from Lisbon, ana caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Portugal. 

In the year 1212, the Miramolin of Africa took advantage of 
these incessant wars in Spain, passed over with a numerous ar- 
my, and threatened the conquest of the country. This, again, 
was a religious quarrel : knights and princes, from all parts oi 
Europe, assembled to the war. Alphonso led the christian ar- 
my, preceded by the archbishop of Toledo, bearing the cross.. 
The Miramolin led the Moorish army, bearii^ the lu>ran in one 
hand, and the sabre in the other. 

The conflicts of Palestine, and the prowess of Jerusalem, 
were renewed in the defiles of the blacK mountains of Spain ; 
the champions waded in blood ; the standard of the cross pre- 
vailed ; and the ever memorable 16th of July is still celebrated 
in Toledo. The Moors were vanquished ; but tjie war still ra- 
ged, and Spain knew not the enjoyment of one moment's re- 
pose. 

In 1236 appeared Ferdinand III. or St. Ferdinand, in the 
midst of these bloody conflicts, which still raged with violence. 
He took the city of Cordova, and drove out the Moors ; also 
the province of Murcia, and the city of Seville ; he died 1252 j 
his name will ever be memorable in Spain. 

Alphonso the wise, orastronoiner, son of Ferdinand, succeed- 
ed to the throne. He greatly improved the learning and laws 
of Spain, and the improvements in astronomy do honor to his. 
reign. He died in a league with the Moors, defending his crown 
against his rebellious son Sancho, who usurped the throne upon 
the death of his father in 1303. His reign was short but tran- 
quil ; he was succeeded by his son. Ferdinand, IV, ; his reign 
was turbulent, and his death worthy of notice. 

Two noblemen were thrown by his tyrannic rage from the top 
of a high rock and dashed to pieces. At the moment of their 
fall they summoned the king to meet them in the presence of 
God, in one month ; Ferdinand obeyed the summons at the time, 
and died. 

This chivaliy which raged in Spain, was part of the same 
spirit that armed Europe against Asia, and under the banner of 
the cross, drenched the plains of Asia Minor, Syria, and Pales- 
tine in blood about two hundred years. 

The eflfects of these crusades at first increased and confirmed 
the power of the popes ; but at the same time increased the 
power of the kings, which in process of time rose superior to 
5ie power of the popes. They greatly promoted commerce, 
and enriched the cities of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, which were- 
the more immediate .carriers for Europe in the later expeditions. 
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They taught the Europeans the arts and sciences, particularly 
the use oinie shuttle and the loom ; and the manufacture of silk, 
which soon hegan to flourish in Italy. Architecture made a 
part of these improvements^ cities hegan to rise and flourish in 
Italy, and throughout Europe ; and the magnificent castles wh ich 
filled Europe, with the palaces, as well as the strdng holds of 
the harons and nobles, were the effects of the crusades. 

The colffsions which sprang up between the barons and the 
cities, and, between the rival cities themselves, called for the 
inteiposition of the king ; his interposition, which generally 
required force, called for the aid of the people ; they made aa- 
vantage of the strife, and obtained some degree of that liberty 
of which they were entirely deprived before ; when the wealtn 
of'the cities could support the authority of the crown by money, 
the king set the barons at defiance, became the man of the peo- 
ple, and fhey supported him. This secured what liberty the 
Ignorance of the age was able to bear ; but feuds, quarrels and 
wars still raged. 

' To give some check, or even respite from these bloody ca- 
lamities, recourse was had to the church. Religious societies 
were formed, hv messages, ascribed to the special interposition 
of Heaven, to aeter men from hostility. 

One styled "the truce of God*' sef apart those days of the 

'iiveek in which Christ suffered, lay entombed, and rose again, 

as days of general peace and reconciliation, to be observed as a 

festival of the church ; this restrained the people, but not the 

barons. 

Another association was formed for the purpose of coercing 
by arm^ the refractory and the quarrelsome, styled " The bro- 
therhood of God." These became general , supported the power 
and authority of the kings, and produced great and good effects. 
In the midst ol these improvements, the code of Justinian's laws 
was discovered in Italy, and although little understood, yet 
claimed attention as a monument of Roman wisdom and great- 
ness ; was studied, and became useful. 

The science of law, as a profession, grew out of this, and 
opened the way for other professions ; schools began to be es- 
tablished, colleges to be founded, and men began to feel some- 
thing of what they now enjoy. 



CHAP. XIV. 

England under Edward J. — affairs of Scotland — Edward II. 

Edward I. of England succeeded to the throne of his father 
John in 1274, and during the reign of Alphonso the wise, in 
Spain. Edward t(5ok magna charta for the standard of his reign, 
mi upon this foundation, established a system of wise and vig« 
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«rQUs meaatit^, which changed the aspect of aftirs, and gave 
<Hrder and tranquillity to inland. 

Edward marched into* Wales at therequest of David and Rod- 
eric, to settle the controversy for the crown, then in the hands 
of their brother Lewellyn ; besieged Lewellyn in bis strong 
bold, amon^ the hilk of Snowdon; compelled him to;submit, 
and resign his crown. As soon as Edvrara had withdrawn his 
army, Lewellyn flew to arms, and roused up his countrymen to 
fevei4;e the insults of the Ei^Iish. 

Edward again entered Wales, and by his general, Robert 
Mortimer, defeated Lewellyn^ who fell in the conflict, and ad- 
ded Wales to the crown of England. Edward caused David, 
•he competitor of Lewellyn, to be executed, together with all 
the Welch poets, that he might at one blow break the spint of 
those hard^ sons of liberty, and bury with them the fame of 
their exploits, in the song;s of dwir bards. 

Scotland next claimed the attention of Edward. The Scots 
bad waged perpetual wars with the Picts, their neighbors, 
through all the mvasions of the Danes, Romans, Saxons, Nor- 
mans and French ; and in 838 had triumphed over tUera, and 
united the two kingdoms under Kennethll. their 69^ king. 
This united kingdom had Jong been formidable to England, un- 
til Henry IL subdued William, king of Scots, and compelled 
him to do homage for his crown. 

Richard L absolved him fioQi this ; and Edward L being cal- 
led as umpire to settle the contested succession to the crown, 
between John Baliol, and Robert Bruce ; (competitors under 
female claims, about one century aAer the death of William,) 
by a stratagem took the crown to himselfvand persuaded them, 
when at a^ council in Norham castle unpn Tweed, (in obedience 
to his summons, together with all the o^irons of Scotland,) to ao- 
knowledge S«otIand as a fief of the crown of England, and swear 
fealty accordingly. Edward then demanded possession : this 
also was granted. He then conferred the crown upon Baliol ; 
this was universally approved, and Baliol did homage to Ed- 
ward, and was put m possession. 

The expences of Edward obliged him to have recourse to his 
parliament for mone^, and was the means of establishing the 
borough elections, which we noticed before, under the earl of 
Leicester^ which to this day make a part of the house of com- 
mons in England. The avowed principle of Edward, which led 
to this step, was published in his writs of election by way of 
preamble : ^^ As it is a most equitable rule, that what concerns 
all, should be approved by all, and common dangers be repelled 
by united efforts," &c. 

In this specimen may be seen the first features of Saxon lib- 
erty, issuing from the throne, to give life, strength, and union 
to a nation so lon]^ oppres^d by feudal despotism, and feudal 
wars. This sentiment well comported with that in the will of 



A}ireA : '^ If is just tiiat every Ei^lishman ^ould ever wntaiD 
as free aS his own thoughts." 

Tills third estate, (then held so contemptible in Eng^land, and 
throughout Europe,) has been the means of fonnine that great 
bai^tnce of power in the parliament of Ei^land, of king, lords, 
and commons ; these, united to tfieir judiciary systenoi, consti- 
tuted a government unknown to former agt$^ anatmrivaUed in 
the tmpr<yDements of tnan. This government formed the basis 
of those free governments which our fathers planted, and which 
their sons have perfected in the wisdom of our federal system. 

As soon as Edward had replenished his treasury, and recruit- 
ed his arm]r, he made war upon king Baliol, entered Scotland, 
took him prisoner, carried him to England, and confined him in 
the tower : destroyed the archives of Scotland, and exercised 
the sovereignty, 1290. 

Two years after, Edward suffered Baliol to depart to France, 
where he died, and Edward followed, with a view to recover 
the province of Guienne, then seized by Philip IV. styled the 
Fair. To effect this, money and allies were necessary : to ob- 
-tainthe first, he had recourse to his parliament with success ; be 
denianded of the clergy a fifth of all their moveables ; this thejr 
.refused, and plead the bull of the pope, Edward granted their 
plea, and at once placed them in a^tate of outlawry, by inter- 
dicting all their claims in the courts ofjustice, and leavi^ tfiem 
exposed to the rigors of the law. They were soon harassed 
•with insult, indignity, and pillage, without redress, and their 
spirit was broken ; here was no plea for persecution ; they 
yielded their supplies to the support of the crown, and were re- 
stored to the protection of the laws. 

The ambition of Edward led him to push this money exaction 
too far : the barons, the clergy, and the people, resisted ; Ed- 
ward yielded — added one more article to the liberties of magna 
charta, and settled the tranquillity of England. Philip, alarmed 
for the safety ofliis kingdom, restored Guienne to Edward, and 
preserved his popularity. 

During these preparations against France, and whilst Edward 
was in Flanders, an insurrection broke out in Scotland, headed 
by one William Wallace, a desperate adventurer, on whom na- 
ture had bestowed all the great properties of a formidable lead- 
er in arms. His successes over earl Warren, (whom Edward 
had left to finish the war with Baliol) had acquired him the con- 
fidence of his countrymen ; the nation was in arms ; expelled 
the English out of Scotland, entered the north of England, laid 
waste the countiy, and gave it up to plunder. 

Fired with indignation at this outrage, Edward returned into 
England, assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and 
entered Scotland in triumph. Wallace (now become the envy 
*the nobles) resigned his command, and left the insui^ents in the 
liands of^he noWes ; Edward attacked their camp, routed and 
dispersed their army, and broke the rebellion ; but did not sub- 



dne it. Flying parties fled to the Hiountaind, and earned tm 
predatory ^var, and raamtatned their stru^le for liberty, with 
M>me success. Wallace was betrayed to Edward, sent into 
£iieland, condemned and executed as a rebel. 

This despotic act roused again 4he spirit of Scotland ; the 
Scots were indignant at the execution of a man, who had by his 
valor ivon their hearts, and who had never sworn fealty or alle- 
giance to any prince. They flew to arms. At the same time, 
Robert Bruce, son of Robert, the competitor of 3aliol, who was 
then in England, flew to the support oTbis country ; assembled 
the nobles, and declared his purpose to live or die free at their 
head. This was universally approved, except by one Cummin, , 
who made his objections, and retired : bruce followed^ and with 
his sword sealed his opposition. The die was How cast. Rob- 
ert repaiied to Scone, was crowned king of Scotland, and the 
nation were in arms. 

Edward was ready ; an army soon entered Scotland ; the par- 
ties engaged ; the conflict was desperate : Robert was defeated^ 
and fled to the western isles of Scotland. Edward advanced 
into Scotland with a powerful army, to complete the conquest ; 
sickened and died ; and with his last breath enjoined it upon 
-his successor, to prosecute the war. 

Edward revived the Saxon laws, liberties, and judicial tribu- 
nals of Alfred ; made great improvements, and reduced the 
lyhole to one great system of ISnglish liberty. Edward IL 
(then the first English prince of Wales) succeeded to the throne, 
in 1370. 

. Here opens a field which fully shews the contrast in the 
characters of men, and fully proves how much the strength and 
happiness of a kingdom depends upon the character of the king. 
All men were prepared to see young Edward put himself at the 
head of that army which his father had left htm, and in the ab- 
sence of Robert, strike the fatal blow to the liberties of Scotland. 
But what must be their astonishment, when they saw him march 
back into England, disband this formidable force, give himself 
up to the society of that worthless favorite his father had ban- 
ished, and leave king Robert to return to his throne, and estab- 
. lish the liberties of Scotland. 

Enraged at this baseness in their prince, the nobility flew to 
arms, compelled Edward to dismiss his favorite, and hunted him 
to his execution. 

Robert now invaded England in his turn. This roused up . 
Edward ; he assembled an army of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand men : entered Scotland, determined to decide the war^.at 
a blow. Robert met him with thirty thousand men, and gave 
him battle. The champions advanced at the head of meir 
troops ; Robert engaged with Heuiy de Bohun at the head of 
the English cavaliy, and with his battle axe cleft his head to 
his chin. The English, like the Philistmes of old, • fled ; the 
Scots pursued ; Robert by a stratageoi thvew them into c€ffii£k- 



$^n ; tke caisag^e was great ; aod Edward aanowly escaped, 
by taking refuse in Dunbar castle ; from thence he sailed inta 
ETnglandix Robert pursued, entered England, ravaged the 
northe^m counties, and filled the kii^dom with the terror of his 
arms. 

Robert sent an army under his brother to subdue Ireland, and 
anr insurrection at the same time broke out in Wales. Edward, 
sensible of his own weakness, raised . the earl of Lancaster to 
the head of the council, and consented to be governed by a min- 
ister. This excited jealousies and intrigues, and threw the 
councils of the nation into disorder. 

Here or^inated that system of ministerial government, which 
has since proved so important to the Ei^Iish crown. Edward, 
by his ui^arded attachment to his favorite Spencer, threw the 
nation into a civil war, which compelled the King to banish his 
favorite, and insult the queen. 

This roused Edward from his torpor ; he assembled his for- 
ces ; took vei^eance on Lancaster, who headed the' faction; 
executed, imprisoned, and drove into banishment all the others [ 
confiscated their estates ; concluded a truce with Scotland for 
diirteen years, and recalled Spencer. This incensed his queen ; 
she retired to her brother, in France, Charles the Fair ; here 
she fell in with that Robert Mortimer, who had escaped from 
the tower, when under sentence for high treason ; and with the 
intrigues of Mwtimer, and several fugitive English barons, plot- 
ted the ruin of Edward. 

The queen by a public declaration disclosed her resentment 

Mainst Spencer. The nobility supported her : she landed in 
igland ; Edward fled mto Wales for safety, and the favorite 
Spencer and his fadier were both sacrificed to popular rage. 
The queen summoned a parliament; Edward was deposed; 
the young prince, then fourteen years of age, placed upon the 
throi^e, and the queen appointed regent. 

Here stands a catalogue of crimes, too black to be recorded. 
But what shall we say, when we read that Edward soon fell a 
sacrifice, and expired under the most barbarous and horrid mur- 
der, 1327. These scenes would add one more shade to the 
crimes of the fifth century. 



CHAP. XV. 

Germany and Switzerland — Italy-^France-^Knights Templars. 

During these of^rations in England, Rodolph of Hapsbuif , 

who had obtained the imperial throne, (after the long interreg- 

-4ium,) devoted himself to quiet the feuds, excesses, aud abuses 

wfaidi had sprung up in Geimany ; acquitted himself success- 

iUly, ftiKi became viery popular, . fie suflfered some disappoint- 
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inent in the loss of his son Rodolph, duke of Swabia, and in fail- 
iag in his attempt to procure the crown of the Romans, for his 
eldest son Albert, vniom he had made duke of Austria ; and 
caused this duchy to be annexed to the electoral college. This 
gave rise to the house of Austria, in 1282. 

Although Rudolph's crown had been confirmed by Gregoiy 
X. Italy nad not yielded to his authori^ ; and when he could 
not procure for his son Albert, the Roman crown, he endeavor- 
ed to console himself with aggrandizine the duchy of Austria, 
and died in 1291 ; having done eveiy thing in his power for his 
country. 

AdoJphus of Nassau, was raised to the imperial throne, 1292. 
His injustice soon rendered him unpopular, and the archbishop 
of Mentz, at the head of a faction, deposed him, and raised Al- 
bert, duke of Austria, to the throne. 

Albert drew his sword to maintain his claim ; and Adolphus 
advanced at the head of his army, to dispute the prize. They 
met near Rosendel, and an action ensued. Adolphus, in the 
heat of the action, espied his rival, put spurs to his horse, ad- 
vanced to the combat, and exclaimed : " Here you shall resign 
me the empire, and your life." *' Both," replied Albert, " are 
in the hands of God ;" and struck his competitor dead at his 
(eeU Albert was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1298. 

Three German princes had refused to Albert their votes : 
these soon became the tools of pope Boniface VIII. ; but were 
brought to submit upon politicsd motives, and Boniface obtain- 
ed a concession from Aloert, that '* emperors and kings derive 
their regal power from the pope." " 

During this reign, the oppressions of Albert through his gov- 
ernors, roused the spirit of the provinces of Switzerland ; and 
when Urisier, the governor, compelled William Tell to strike 
off with his bow and arrow, an apple placed on the head of his 
son, to save his own life ; the nation were alive at the outrage. 
Tell struck off the apple, and at the same time discovered anoth- 
er arrow under his cloke, which he declared was designed for 
the heart of Grisler, had he killed his son. 

Grisler in a rage, doomed him to perpetual imprisonment. 
The Swiss rose, seized all the Austrian governors, conducted 
them safely to the frontier, made them swear never to serve 
against Switzerland, dismissed them, and delivered their 
country. 

Albert attempted to march to the subjection of Switzerland, 
but his career was arrested by his nephew John, who stabbed 
him on his way, in presence of all his court. The enterprize 
was abandoned, andtne liberties of Switzerland were preserved. 

In the year 1309 Henry count of Luxemburg was elected em- 
peror; crowned at Aix-la-Chapelie, and immediately turned his 
attention to Italy, which had been neglected during the long 
feuds and interregnums of Germany. Here the factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines raged without mercy, and rendered 
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WUUam Tell wot eondtmned by Gritlar, the lyran! gvcer- 
nor ofUri, ta be hanged, unlea he ikoutd be able (o ttritt milk 
an arrow, an appUfrom kii jon'i head. Being an exttUent 
tnarliaaan, he clefl it vriUmtii injury lo hit ton; bnl Griifcr 
ptrteininK anolher orrDtr under hii cloke, aAed him for what 
purpoie Ihat moj inttndtd. Tell rtpUtd, " U wai intaidtdfor 
tAee if I had tailed vty ton !" Far ikii Arroic oruwer he wai 
trntdentned (o ptrpthud impritonmenl. 

The exlrtmei of (ymnRy and oppremon oflen buome Iht 
cmuM^rufaringlAat Ubtrtglhesteere deiisntdladaliog. 
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both parties tfae subjects of iDdiscriminate butdiery, without 
feeling or remorse. 

The old quarrels o£ emperors and popes, were now lost in the 
strife of factions, and the pope, Clement V « no longer safe in 
Rome, took dbelter in France for several years. 

Sicily was relieved from the French, by the massacre of the 
Sicilian Vespers, and the house of Arragon seized on the Island. 
The same spirit of intrigue, faction, cruelty and blood raged 
tiiroughout Italy, and rendered it an aceldama. 

In the midst of these scenes of wretchedness and distress^ 
Henry appeared, and caused himself to be crowned king of 
Lombardy, by a new iron crown, in the place of the old one, 
which they had removed. Henry marched through the cities cf 
Italy, received their submissioai, and repaired to Rome, where 
'he humbled the factions with his sword, and was crowned by 
the cardinals. 

Heniy proceeded to appoint a Roman governor, and levy a 
t«x upon the cities of Italy, ** when he was taken off by poison^ 
given him in the consecrated wine of the sacrament, by a Dom- 
inican friar, 1313." At this time the knights of the teutonic 
order seized on Dantzic, and purchased Pomer ania of the duke 
of Brandenbuig. 

France, at this time under Philip HI. had been involved in a 
war to secure the crown of Sicily ior his uncle Charles, who had 
been expelled by means of the massacre of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, 1282. This event took place in consequence of an in- 
sult ofiered by a Frenchman- to a young Sicilian, bride, as she 
passed with her nuptial train near the city of Palermo. The 
populace who hated the French, resented the affront ; and a 
young Sicilian, fired with indignation, killed the offender. 

The people assembled, a conflict began, butchery ensued ; 
the populace enraged, took vengeance on the offenders, crying 
'* kill the French, kill the French." A general butcheiy fol- 
lowed, without regard to either age or sex, until every French 
person was exterminated from Palermo. The rage then be- 
came general, until the massacre extended throughout the isl- 
and ; even the sanctuaries of religion were violated, and the 
priests butchered all the French penitents. 

Philip III. attempted by his intrigues with the pope, to secure 
the crown of Sicily to his own family, amidst these conflicting 
passions ; but failed, and the adventure terminated in the ruin 
of the parties, the death of Charles, the ex-king of Sicily, Ae 
ruin of his fleet, the capture of his son, and the death of Phil- 
ip III. 

Philip IV. fhis son) styled the fair, succeeded to the throne. 
He began to form the government of France upon the English 
plan, under Edward I. with the three estates, which forms an 
important epoch in the annals of France. Philip composed the 
feuds of his kingdom, by the mediation of Edward I. of Eng- 
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land, and paid him, by supportii^ the Scotch rebellion with open 
war. 

Philip adopted the measures of Edward I. by exactii* sup- 
plies from the rich clergy for the support of the crown. TBoni- 
face VIII. put his veto upon ecclesiastical revenues being appli- 
ed to the support of princes, by his special bull ; and the 
parties were at issue. 

Boniface sent the bishop of Pamiers to Paris, to denounce 
Philip, and interdict his kmedom, if he did not desist from his 
purpose. Philip delivered nim over to ecclesiastical censure 
and confinement, under the power of the archbishop of Nar- 
bonne. 

Boniface came out with a bull declarii^, ^' that the vicar of 
Christ, is vested with full authority over the kings and king- 
doms of the earth." The clergy of France were summoned to 
Rome., Philip ordered the bull to be burnt, and the cleigy not 
to leave the kingdom. Many, however, obeyed the mandate of 
the pope, and rhilip confiscated their estates. He then sum^ 
moned his parliament (which for the first time, admitted the 
representatives of cities,) they set the bull at defiance, and 
supported the king. 

Here was the orij^in of the assembly of the states general in 
France ; here Philip found himself supported by the nation, and 
set the pope at defiance. The a£fair ended in the disgrace and 
death of Boniface, who was succeeded by Benedict IX. He at- 
tempted, by mild and equitable measures, to heal the divisions 
of the church, and was poisoned for the good he attempted to 
do. Clement V. succeeded to the chair. He was a Frenchman, 
and took up his resi4enc€ in France. 

Under the sanction of this pope, Philip undertook to abolish 
the order of knights templars in France. This body of men 
were associated into a religious society of knighthood, in the 
time of the crusades, amongst the most distinguished champions 
of the cross. At this time Uiey were numerous in France ; rich,' 
and passed their lives in ease, and elegant amusements, as gen- 
tlemen of France. 

Philip denounced the order, doomed them all to imprison- 
ment, throughout France, in one day, and published the most 
darii^ accusations against them. To support these accusations, 
he put them to the rack, to extort confessions of their guilt. 
Some denied the chaiges, and died with firmness : some, 
through weakness, confessed whatever they were charged with : 
others declared the absurdity of such proceedings, and plead 
the religion, zeal, and gallant exploits which had so long ren- 
dered their order illustrious ; but all without effect. They were 
rich ; lived at ease ; and their destruction was sealed. This 
vhidictive persecution was pursued, until the rack, the scaffold, 
and the flames ; exterminated the templars in France ; and 
Philip confiscated their estates. 
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Clemeiit V. ^€t in Fiance, assembled a council at Vieana, 
abolished the whole order, and thus by the olenitude of hb 
power confirmed- their ruin, in 1312. This bull of the piope 
led to the same violence against the templars throughout Eu- 
rope. They were thrown mto prison, ^sacrificed and plundered^ 
and their estates confiscated. Philip soon sunk under the 
weight of such accumulated guilt and distress ; languished with 
a consumption, and died in the forty-seventh year of his age, 
A. B. 1314. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Lewis X. Avarice and cru- 
elty, with some ambition, were the characteristics of his reign, 
ana he died in 1316, 



CHAP. XVI. 

France and the Salic Law-^^England and Scotland — England 

and France — Battle of Cressy, 

The momentary appearance of a female succession, in an in- 
iant daughter of Lewis X. was sufficient to call die attention of 
the French nation to the Salic law, which excluded all females 
from the throne of France. This supposed law, was found to 
exist only in usage, or custom, borrowed from the Salian tribe, 
who dwelt in Gaul when Pharamond came over the Rhine with 
his Franks. This usage, amongst those barbarians, so essential 
. to their safety and peace in that barbarous age, was adopted 
into the government of the Franks, and continues to be the usage^ 
of France. In defect of male issue, Philip de Valois, cousin of 
Lewis, succeeded to the throne, 1328. 

This disi)ute in France, opened a field for the talents of Ed- 
ward III. king of England. When Edward had caused the per- 
secutions which were carrYed on by earl Mortimer, and the queen 
mother, against the earl of Kent, and the earl of Lancaster, to^ 
be suppressed, by giving up Mortimer to the vengeance of an 
incensed nobility, and the queen to the judgment of his parlia- 
ment ; he gave his attention to those abuses which had arisen 
out of the murder of his father. He issued orders to the iudges, 
to cause the laws to be executed upon all criminals, of whatever 
class, or distinction. He soon suppressed the murderous depre- 
dations of the barons ; and the ministers of justice, by tneir 
vigilance and rigid execution of the laws, restored the public 
order and tranquillity. 

Under this prosperous state of affairs, Edward turned his at- 
tention to the rebellious Scots. The renowned Bruce, who had 
recovered the liberties of his country by his treaty with earl 
Mortimer, as regent, was now dead, and the crown w^as in the 
hands of Randolph, earl of Murray, as regent for David, the 
son of Bruce, then a minor. 
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Edward Baliol, fson of John Baliol, the former compelilor of 
the former Robert Bruce,) was "now kmnured in a French pris- 
on by a suit of lord Beaumont, a baron of Ei^Iand, upon a con- 
tested claim in Scotland. Many other English noblemen were 
in the same condition with Bali(M. 

These all made application to Edward III. to assist them in 
the recovery of their liberties and estates. Edward encouraged, 
what he considered unwise openly to avow ; Baliol was released 
from confinement, together with the other English nobles ; re- 
vived his claims to Hbe crown of Scotland, assembled a force of 
about three thousand men, and with his adherents, landed in 
Scotland. Bruce, the victorious, was gone ; the earl of Mur- 
ray was eone ; and lord Douglas was on a crusade in Spain 
against the Moors. 

Baliol availed himself of this state of affairs, attacked the earl 
of Mar, (who was ready to receive him, with forty thousand 
men ;) routed, and put to flieht his army with great slaughter ; 
followed hisvictoiy into the heart of Scotland, took Perth, and 
arrived at Scone, where he was crowned ; thus Scotland was 
subdued with an army of three thousand men. 

The good fortune of Kin^ Baliol caused his ruin ; he, for 
some unwise purpose, dismissed his English followers, and in 
this weak situation Lord Douglas surprised liim by a sudden 
attack, routed and dispersed his army, slew his brother, and 
pursued him into England, a fugitive in distress. 

Edward could no longer conceal what it now became his in- 
terest to support ; he yielded to the overtures of king Baliol, 
raised an army, and entered Scotland to restore the king. The 
two armies met at Haledown-Uill. a desperate action was fought, 
thirty-one thousand Scots were slain, the nobility were all de- 
stroyed or taken, a pariiament was assembled, Baliol restored to 
the throne, the superiority again acknowledged, and Edward 
received the fealty of Scotland, 133^ In two^ears the Scots 
rebelled, expelled Baliol, recovered their liberties, set Edward 
and his army at defiance, and the intrigues of France supported 
their claims. 

This interference of France kindled a resentment in the breast 
of Edward, and he resolved to remove this opposition by put- 
ting in his claim to the contested crown of France. During this 
paper controversy of claims, Robert de Artois, brother-in-law 
to Philip VI. a valiant Prince, fled from the persecutions of 
Philip, and took refuge at the court of Edward. 

The address of Robert to Edward was, " I made Philip VI. 
king of France, and with your assistance I will depose him for 
his ingratitude." This language gratified, the resentment of 
Edward, and the field of controversy was now open, that field 
of controversy, which kindled a train of passions that have never 
been extinguished, and which can never be extinguished, so 
long as the independence of the two nations shall continue to 
exist. 
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The predecessors of Philip VI. had excited a jealousy in the 
low countries (or Flanders) towards the French, and the ambi- 
tion of Philip the fair had tanned the flame — Here Edward turn- 
ed his attention for alliance and support in the war he cootem- 
plated against France. 

His first object was to find a demago^e whom he could at- 
tach to his interest, and who could unite the Flemings in his 
cause : such a man he soon found in James D'Arteville, a brew- ' 
er of Ghent. This was the most popular and influential man iif 
Flanders, who was ready to throw all his influence into the 
scale of the king of England. -^ 

Edward who had secured the support of his father-.- n-Ia# (he 
duke of Hainault, the duke of Brabant, the archbisTiop of Co- 
logne, the duke of Guelder, the- marquis of Juliers, and the 
count of Namar, had opened the way for his future mo veni^nls, 
and was ready to put all his vast plfllis and preparations into 
operation. 

Edward embarked a body of troops, repaired to Ftlnders, 
set up his claim to the crown of France, and the allies with D' 
Arteville, and his Flemings were ready to support his claims. 
Philip was prepared, and the campaign in Flanders was open- 
ed ; long ana intriguing conferences wasted the season, the 
armies remained inactive, and little was done. Edward, dis- 
tressed for money and supplies, abandoned his enterprise, and 
returned to England. 

The next season opened the theatre of war upon the water. 
Edward, with a powerful ^eet, obtained a signal victoiy over 
the French, took and destroyed one hundred and thirty ships, 
and killed thirty thousand men. Both admirals fell in the en- 
gagement. 

Flushed with the splendor of ^is victory, Edward again as- 
sembled an army, embarked for Flanders, joined the allies as 
before, and began his operations, by invading the frontiers of 
France, at the head of more than one hundred thousand men. 

Philip acted the Fabius, declined the combat, and left Ed- 
ward the employment of wasting the campaign in fruitless 
sieges. Edward, tired of this warfare, and impatient to end a 
war he was in no situation to prolong, for the want of money, 
sent a challenge to Philip to decide their claims by single com- 
bat. Philip replied " It does not become a vassal to challenge 
his liege lord," (referring to Edward's homage for Guienne in 
France.) This was conclusive, and a truce was concluded for 
one year, 1340. 

This truce opened the way for a new scene which brought 
into view the splendid talents of the countess of Mountfort. — 
The count of Mountfort seized on the duchy of Brittany, in exclu- 
sion to Ch^.rles of Blois, brother of Philip VI. repaired to the 
court of Edward, and negociated an alliance, by offering to do 
homage to Edward for Brittany, as king of France. The terms 
were soon settled, and the parties prepared for action ; the 
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count was taken prUoner soon after, and the countess stepped in 
and assumed the defence. Fired with indignation for the wrongs 
of her husband, she viewed in person all the fortresses oi 
defence, supplied and animated the garrisons, and waited at 
Hennebone the succours of Edward. 

Charles entered the duchy, laid sieere to Hennebone, deter- 
mined to secure the duchess before tiie succours of Edward 
► . could arrive ; the prize was the duchy of Brittany and the 
^ countess of Mountfoit, and the efforts ol the siege were conduct- 
^ accordingly ; attacks were frequent, sharp, and even despe- 
r^le and bloody ; the defence "was rendered desperate by the 
alT«omm ending presence of the countess, a breach was made 
in the walls, the conflict became still more desperate, the gar- 
lison were weakened by their repeated connicts and losses, 
<ieH|)air began to sieze on the citizeps, and the countess ascend- 
ed her tower once more^o take a view of that sea, from which 
' she had so often looked m vain for Edward her deliverer. 

Sh^iscovered the fleet ; Edward had sent Sir Walter Manny 
to the relief of the countess, his fleet entered the harbor, land- 
ed his'troops, joined the besieged, made a desperate sally, drove 
Cfaltrles from his camp, and saved the town. 

The war now rageo with fresh violence, Charles redoubled 
his efforts ; Sir Walter did valiantly, with inferior numbers ; 
Edward sent over a reinforcement unaer Robert of Artois ; Rob- 
ert was slain, Edward then went in person, a truce was conclud- 
ed for three years ; and the countess held quiet possession of 
Brittany, 1343. 

The parliament of England now became useful to the crown : 
Ihey entered with spirit into the war, granted liberal supplies, 
and by their zeal, Edward invaded Normandy the next year, 
to recover the possessions of his ancestors. This enterprize 
was successful in Normandy, and led Edward to the gates of 
Paris ; but Philip at the head of one hundred thousand men, 
compelled Edward to retire towards Flander^. His situation 
now became critical : the river Somme obstructed his march, 
and covered the position of De Fay, at the head of a powerful 
army, who had destroyed the bridges. 

Pressed on his front and rear by two such powerful armies in 
the heart of France, Edward saw that safety depended on im- 
mediate action. He drew his sword at the head of hjs army, 
plunged into the river, like the hero of Macedon, at the Gran- 
nicus, attacked De Fay, drove him from his position, and re- 
covered the plains, at the critical moment when Philip came up 
with his whole army. Edward 'was delivered ! 

That tide, which at its ebb bad opened a passage for the En- 
glish army, now by its return, obstructed the French. So crit- 
ical are the operations of war. Edward, resolved to avail him- 
self of his successes, and turn the ardor of his troops to his best 
advantage : took a position near Cressy, and waited the ap- 
proach of Philip. . 
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Philip advanced ; the onset commenced at 3 o^cloek— 4be 
conflict was general, desperate and bloody. Edward was victo- 
rious — Philip Fled — Edward pursued, aiid the canu^e was ter- 
rible : forty thousand French strewed the plains of Cressy, and 
night only, saved Philip and his army from total ruin, August 
26th, 1346. The young prince Edward, distinguished himself 
in the action, and shewed that he was worthy ofhis sire'. Here 
wcu the first trial of canrym in the wars of Europe : Edward sup* 
ported his line by four pieces of iron cannon, Edward left Phil- 
ip to pursue his flight, drew off his army, and invested Calaii?. 



CHAP. XVII. 

England and Scotland— general plague — invasion of France by 
Edward the black Prince — battle of the Poicliers — civil wars 
of France — Edward the Black Prince renews the war with 
tVance — peace and conditions, 

Philip VI. by his intrigues, excited a war in Scotland, in or- 
der to weaken Edward, and cramp his ambitious plans against 
France. For this purpose David Bruce, (descendant of the 
great Robert,) who had been seated upon the throne of Scot- 
land, assembled an army, and entered England victorious* 

England was now doubly armed — ^Eoward was in France, 

contending for the crown ot that kingdom, which perpetuates 

« ihe custom of the Salian tribe, and deems woman unfit to rule. 

Edward's queen, Philippa, was in England, to support the royd. 

power, and secure the peace of the realm. 

Fired with just indignation at the daring invasion of David, 
Philippa put herself at the head of twelve thousand men, and 
marched out to meet the marauder — an action commenced ; the 
Scots were overthrown with great slaughter ; fifteen thotisand 
fell in the action, with their principal chiefs ; David, and his 
nobility were taken ; England was delivered, and Philippa tri- 
umphant, Oct. 17, 1346. 

This signal exploit, at this critical moment, was a severe phir 
lippic upon the Salic law,'^and might have taught France that 
woman could rule. Philippa secured her royal prisoner, set 
sail for France, and joined Edward before Calais. The siege 
was pushed with vigor, and in twelve months, Calais added one 
more trophy to the successes of Edward. 

Pope Clement VI. sent his legate as a mediator between the 
parties : a truce was settled, Calais was confirmed to Edward, 
and he returned to England, 1348. 

The successes of Edward, and queen Philippa, kindled a 
spirit of ambition and emulation, in the court of Edward, un- 
loiown before in England. Chivalry and gallantry, tempered 
with English manners, gave a lustre to the English, unrivalled. 
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if not unknown, in Eosope : and amidst the festivity of these 
scenes, an incident, innocent and triflii^ in itself, gave rise to 
this memorable motto—*' Honi soit qui mal y pense ;" (evil to 
him that evil thinks. ) This motto, with its incident, occasioned 
the order of the garter, by Edward, 1350. 

Ami(fet the excesses of the passions of this age, God visited 
the earth with' bis judgments, by pestilence, as well as by the 
sword. A general plague prevailed throughout Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, and swept off about one third of the whole family 
of man. Wars were suspended : dissipation was changed into 
g:loom ; and the whole earth became one great hospital of the 
sick, the dyings, and the dead. Fifty thousand fell a sacrifice 
in the sii^le city of London. 

Philip the Vl. died, and left his throne to his son John III. 
1360. During this reign, a civil war raged in France, headed 
by Charles, king of Navarre, sumamed the bad. This appel- 
lation was the more forcibly true, when contrasted with the 
good qualities of John. Charles sprang from Lewis X. by his 
mother's side, and laid claim to the crown of France. 'He 
made coui*t to Edward III. ; excited Charles, the eldest son of 
John II. to favor his plans ; and filled France with his intrig^s. 
In the midst of these scenes, Charles repented of his folly, and 
did penance, by delivering the king of Navarre, and other no- 
bles of his party, into the hands of his father John, who deliver- 
ed them up to execution, and imprisoned the king of Navarre. 

In the midst of these scenes, the truce with Edward at Calais 
was closed, and war was renewfed. The prince of Wales, who 
had signalized himself at the battle of Cressy, took the field, and 
penetrated, like his ather, into the heart of France, at the 
head of only twelve thousand men. John assembled sixty thou- 
sand, took the field, and met the prince near Foictiers. Ed- 
ward, with his little army, were immediately surrounded, and 
all hope of escape cut oft. 

John, at the head of his superior army, was too impatient to 
wait the regular fall of the prince, by a want of supplies ; but 
drew his sword, and advanced to the conflict, determined to re- 
duce him at a blow. Edward was ready — the crisis was des- 
perate, and the conflict terrible ; the English received the shock 
with firmness ; the French were chaiged in their turn, broken, 
routed, and fled ; the carnage was ^eat, and John a prisoner. 
Eklward received the captive king with great dignity, and com- 
placency, and gave God the praise, Sept. 19, 1356. 

Edward, styled the black prince, (from the color of his ar» 
mor,^ concluded a truce of two years, and conducted the cap- 
tive king to England, where he continued to discover the same 
greatness of soul, in his amiable and dignified deportment to 
sing John, and rendered his residence in England such as be- 
came a king. David, king of Scotland, was at this time th^ 
companion of the king of France in captivity in En^land^ 
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TJbe affiiiis of France were now become desperate. Ghsories, 
the daapliin prince, (so styled from the province of Dauphiny's 
being annexed to the crown, like the principality of Wales in 
England,) assumed the reins oi government in the absence of 
his father, and to provide supplies' for the support of the. crown, 
bad recourse to his states' general, after the manner of Edward 
III. of England ; but not with the same success. They met 
him ; but with demands to redress their own grievances, and to 
deliver the king of Navarre, (Charles the bad.) 

Marcel, provost of Paris, espoused the cause of the assembly, 
put himself at the head of the populace of Paris, murdered all 
the great mareschals of France, in the presence of the dauphin, 
threatened all the court, and held the dauphin under their con- 
trol ; Charles withdrew, and they levied open war. 

All France took the alarm, new to arms, and assumed the 
govermnent ; the days of the fifth centuiy were renewed ; an- 
archy, rapine, desolation, and carnage, ravaged France. The 
war of peasants against the nobles, or more extensively, the 
poor against the neb, filled France with every description of 
cruelty, and unhallowed barbarity ; neither age nor sex were 
spared : the castles of the nobles were pillaged, sacked, and 
destroyed, their proprietors hunted like wild beasts of the for- 
est, and France filled with excesses too shocking to relate. 

The tocsin of the late revolution, marked then, the tide page 
of this first revolutionary volume : ^^ Peace with the cottage, 
war with the palace." Nine thousand of these unhallowed sons 
of rapine, burst into the city of Meux, where the princejBs of the 
Dauphin, the duchess of Orleans, and more than three hundred 
other ladies of distinction had taken shelter. Chivalry, arm-' 
ed with the protecting sword of the illustrious Count-de- 
Foix, the Captal de Buche, witli sixty other knights, flew to 
their relief, and by their desperate valor drove off the boors, 
protectejl defenceless innocence, and added ope more illustri- 
ous example, that chivalry was the protector of chastity and 
virtue. 

During these scenes, Charles, king of Navarre, made his es- 
cape, set up his claim to the crown of France, and became the 
head of the banditti. The death of Marcel distracted the mob 
of Paris, and they began to feel the pressure of distress, and 
tunied their attention to the dauphin to restore tranauilli ty. 

This chaise in the capital, became general ; and order was 
restored to France, as far as the situation of the nation' under 
their distresses, could be capable .of exnoying order ; . a way 
was at least prepared for the restoration ofso desirable an event. 
The truce of the Black Prince was now ended, and he again 
entered France in the midst of that calm, which had just opened 
the eyes of the nation to a sense of those scenes ofrapine and 
desolation, which had filled the whole kingdom with wretched- 
ness. 
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He cfimmeMced \a$ opnatioiis by raragn^ and pillagiiig Aeir 
countiy, and levying ccmtributions upon their towns, until deso- 
lation itself^ conipelled him to conclude a peace ; ^pulate f«xr 
the ransom of John 11. at three million crowns in gold ; renounce 
all claims upon Nonnandy, and the other provinces^ claimed or 
owned by England, in exchange for the provinces of Poictou, 
Xaintonge, ie Angenois, and six others ; together with Guienne 
and Calais, which were to belonjg; to the crown of England ; and 
France renounced all feudal claims of homage, &c. King Jdin 
returned to France ; but when insunnountable obstacles ob- 
structed the execution of this treaty, he broke through his op- 
posing court, repaired to London to negociate for the removal of 
difficulties, took up his old lodgings, sickened and died, 1364. 



CHAP. XYIII. 

Particular reinarks^-affairs of France and Spain — BUtck Prince 
reneads ike war with France — battle of the champumS'-^Ger' 
many and Italy. 

In the events of the last chapter, we have seen what could be 
done by a king of England, like Edward III. who knew bow io 
improve to advantage, the powers which his crown derived from 
the union of the three estates in his government, and what force 
a weU balanced liberty could give to the enei^ies of his sword. 
We have seen an example of what John II. king of France, or 
rather the dauphin, in bis absence could not do, for the want of 
such a free government ; and what the licentiousness of des- 

Sotism, when transferred from the throne to the populace, did 
0. Permit me to add, we have in our own times witnessed the 
second volume of the same scenes, arising from the same source, 
and upon the same theatre of action. Tne choice is left open to 
the world, 

Charles V. succeeded to the throne of his father at a period, 
perhaps, of all others the most difficult ; his resources were so 
exhausted, that he held but the shadow of power ; the king of 
Navarre was yet in arms ; forty thousand English adventurers 
of the sword, had taken possession of the newly acquired pro- 
vinces, and threatened the peace of the kingdom. 

In the midst of this pressing state of things, Peter the I. suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father Alphonso XI. king of Spain, 
and was acting over in Spain, a tragedy, much like the late tra- 
gedy in France, in the reign of John II. Count Trastamara, 
brother of Peter, fled into France for safety and succor, and 
made application to the king. Charles embraced the favorable 
moment ; met his request, by a permission for count Henry, to 
enlist those formidable knights of the sword, who bad formed 
themselves into bodies, styled companies, or companions. — 
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Theeie readi^ embraced tbe oSersr of Hearf, entered kito his 
service under one Du Guesclin, and assembled at Avisnon r 
here they demanded of pope Innocent VI. (who resided in 
France during the long feuds of Italy,) absolution from that 
bull he had thundered against them, and their horrid barbari- 
ties ; U^ether with a sum of two hundred thousand livres. In- 
nocent hesitated : to pardon for money, was orthodox ; but to 
pardon, and pay money, was ^ alarming innovation — DuGues- 
ciin added ; '^ My fellows, I believe, can make a shift to do 
without your absolution ; but this money is absolutely necessa- 
ry.'^ His holiness levied this sum upon the people, and paid 
the demands of Du Guesclin. 

The bandit shrunk from the act, and exclaimed ; *^ It is not 
my purpose to oppress the innocent people : the pope and car- 
dinals can spare me double the sum from their own coffers ; I 
therefore insist, that this money be restored to the owners ; and 
if I hear that the^ are defrauded of it, I will return over the 
Pyrenees, and oblige you to make them restitution.*' Innocent 
obeyed, and paid the money, • 

The enterprize in Spain proved successful ; Peter was driven 
from his throne, fled into France, and took refuge at tbe court 
of £dward the blackpnnce, in Guienne. Edward espoused his 
cause, recalled the £nglish troops under Du Guesclin, put him- 
self at the head of thirty thousand men, entered Spain, met H4n- 
ry with an army of one hundred thousand men upon the banks 
of the Ebro, near Najara ; an action commenced, Edward was. 
victorious — twenty thousand French and Spaniards strewed the 
field of tbe dead ; Du Guesclin was taken prisoner, and all Cas- 
tile submitted to Edward, who restored Peter to his throne, and 
returned to Guienne, 

This successful expedition ruined the prince. Peter refused 
to pay according to stipulation ; the debts of Edward cramped 
his a&irs, and constrained him to levy upon his. subjects ; they 
complained to the king of France ; he cited Edward to appear 
at Paris, and justify his conduct towards his vassals. Edward 
obeyed, not the summons of Charles, but of his own resent* 
ment ; put himself at the head of his army, and took tbe field ; 
war commenced, and raged ; Edward's health declined, and 
his affairs declined, until he fell a sacrifice to his disease, and 
with his death, the posessions of England soon returned back 
to the crown of France, excepting Bordeaux, Bayonne, and 
Calais. 

At this time the gallantries of Edward III. had weakened his^ 

fqvemment, and rendered it necessary to confer the crown upon 
is son, the duke of Lancaster. He survived his son one year, 
and died in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 1377. His name will 
ever live. 

During these stru^les in France and Spain, and the long and 
prosperous reign of Edward III. in England^ a furious civU war 
raged in Germany, to supply the succession^ after the interreg- 
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nutn, which followed the death of Heniy VII. Fiederic, duke of 
Bayaria, and Lewis, duke of Austria, were the competitors in 
thi« controTersy. In the midst of this war, two champions 
agreed to select fifteen from each party, and' decide the claims 
of the competitors by combat. The champions met accordingly 
near Muldorf, the conflict was in the presence of both armies, 
and the rencounter so desperate, that every man fell ; not one 
was spared. Both armies rushed to the combat ; the conflict 
was terrible ; Frederic was routed, and retired from the field : 
ke soon recovered the blow, and entered Bavaria to take ven- 
geance on his rival ; Lewis ai)peared with a powerful army, a 
battle was fought near Vechivis : Frederic was taken prisoner, 
his army dispersed, and Lewis bore away the palm, and wore 
the imperial crown. 

During these struggles in Germany, Austria had made one 
great effort to humble the Swiss : but the fsgnous battle of Mo- 

§ard defeated the Austrians, and established the liberties of 
witzerland. 

Lewis V. maintained a controversy with pope; John XXII. and 
maipphed into Italy, deposed John, and created Nicholas V. 
Upon his return into Germany > John was restored, Nicholas de- 
posed, carried to Avienon with a rope about his neck, constrain- 
ed to do penance for his temerity, thrown into prison, and died, 
1330. 

During this controversy, John died, and Benedict XII. was 
raised to the chair ; he renewed or confirmed the bulls of John. 
This, together with a war with the duke of Austria ih support 
of his son, the margrave of Brandenburg, found employment 
for this year. In the memorable year 1338, the princes of the 
empire, civil and ecclesiastical, assembled at Frankfort, with a 
determination to put a final close to the influence of the pop^s 
in the councils of Germany, and stop the effusion of blood m 
these civil wars. 

They established irrevocably the following constitution : 
" that the plurality of suffrages of the electoral college, con- 
fers the empire, without the consent of the holy see ; that the 
pope has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, nor any 
right to approve or reject his election ; and that to maintain the 
contrary is high treason." They also declared the elector Pal- 
atine of the Rhine, to be vested with the government during an 
interregnum. 

During this time, Benedict XII. died, and was succeeded by 
Clement VI. a native of France, where he then resided. Cle- 
ment confirmed all the bulls of Benedict and John against Lewis 
the V. ; but without effect. He then came out with what he 
considered as his gredt bull of terror, which was to palsy the 
power of Lewis, and this was the s^le : ** May the wrath of 
God, of St. Peter and St. Paul crush him in this world and the 
next : may the earth open and swallow him up alive ; may his 
mercy perish, and all the elements be his enemies ; may his 
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cyiclren fall into the hands of his adversaries, even in the sight 
of their fether." 

Clement issued a new hull of election ; it failed in part, hut 
was the means of electing Charles IV. margrave of Moravia, 
ki^ of the Romans, 1347. 

During these struggles with the papacy, Nicholas Rienzi, a 
private citizen of Kome, by his address, was proclaimed tri- 
bune by the people, took possession of the, capitol, and declar- 
ed all Italy free : he, like the Gracchi of old, fell a sacrifice to 
his temerity, and was murdered by the patricians. 

Charles IV. on his return to Germany, Called a new diet at 
Nuremburg, to fix the imperial elections more definitely, than 
was expressed by the diet of Frankfort. This diet framed, 
and published the famous golden bull, which has quieted the 
elections of the empire to this day. The style of this bull, and 
the manner in which it was put into operation at the coronation 
of Charles IV. are worthy of notice ; but such particulars ex- 
ceed the limits of this work. Charles lefl the imperial crown to 
his son Winceslaus, in 1378. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Affairs of England under Etehard U. and ffenry IF",^ — Scot^ 
land-Germany^ and the states of Rali^council of Con- 
stance. 

We have noticed the successive steps in thegovemment of 
England to recover her liberties, and the good effects they have 
produced : we may now notice the distinction between liberty 
and licentiousness ; mark the contrast, and learn to revere that 
tiiie system of government which is able to maintain and pro- 
tect the pure principles of liberty, by the true principles of jus- 
tice, equi^, and sound policy. 

When Kichard the ll. of England, succeeded to the throne 
of Edward III. his minority was supported by the weight of 
character and influence of nis three uncles, the dukes of Lan- 
caster, York and Gloucester, and the tranquillity of the throne 
was secured. 

The continental wars of Edward, had exhausted his funds, 
and entailed upon Richard, not only poverty, but the necessity 
of devising an expedient to replenish his treasuiy. This might 
have been effected by a resort to his parliament, after the man- 
ner of Edward, but this was overlooked, and he had recourse 
to a direct tax of three groats upon the head of each person, 
male and female, over sixteen years of a^e, called the poll tax. 
This threw the nation into a ferment, raised the clamor of ine- 
quality and injustice, set men to weigh each other in the balance 
of equality, then of liberty, and led the vassal to say, that if hia 
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head was taxed as much as his lord's he was as good as his lord. 
The passions of the nation were roused ; and a single incident 
between a tax-gatherer and a young woman, kindled the fire into 
a flame : and the nation.*as one great mob, flew to arms. 

One hundred thousand men invested London, under Wat Ty- 
ler their leader, and demanded a conference with the king, wno 
had taken refuge in the tower. A conference was attempted,, 
but the riotous multitude rendered this Impracticable ; and they 
broke into London, gave it up to pillage, and mulxlered all the 
gentlemen they could find. 

The king again attempted a conference, which was effected i 
and they demanded abolition of slavery, free market towns, and 
a fixed rent on lands, instead of services by villanage. Those 
demands would have been instantly granted, but Wat Tyler be- 
came so insolent with his sword to the lord mayor, that he struck 
him to the ground, where be was slain. Great tumults arose, 
and the mob were about to take instant vengeance upon the lora 
mayor, the king, and all his attendants. Richard, then sixteen 
years of age, stepped out in presence of the mob, and exclaim- 
ed, '' I am your kmg, and will become your leader ; follow me 
into the field, and you shall have whatever you want." The 
mob was hushed, and followed the king, he granted their de- 
mands, dismissed them peaceably, and they repaired to their 
homes. 

Thus, we see, how critical is the state of a nation, when bal- 
ancing between despotism and liberty, how much the good of a 
government depenas upon the wisdom of the prince, and how 
feudal vassalage was abolished in England. 

Richard IL was the sport of faction during his weak reign ;, 
he fell into the hands of the duke of Lancaster, who was mak- 
ing ambitious attempts upon the crown, was exposed to the in- 
sult and scorn of the nation, died, and was succeeded by Lan- 
caster, under the title of Heniy IV. 1399. Heniy, like all 
other usurpers, laid the- foundation of his throne in blood, and 
paved the way for a religious j^ersecution in England. 

Wickliff, the first English relormer, who was educated at Ox- 
ford, and from his character and learning, had been thought 
worthy the society of Edward, when duke of Lancaster, now 
began to attract attention. 

The pure principles of liberty, which Wickliff" drew from the 
gospel, were deemed by Henry, incompatible with the dignity 
of his crown ; he cherished a bitterness which the clergy har- 
bored against Wickliff^, and caused a law to be passed, which 
consigned to the flames, all relapsed heretics. This, as was in- 
tended, opened the way for the persecutions of the faggot ; and 
William Sauture, a clergyman of London, fell the first victim. 

These arbitraiy measures, soon involved Heniy in wars. An 
insurrection broke out in Wales, which gave him much trouble ; 
another in Scotland, under Harry Percy, styled Hotspur : this 
war baffled the efforts of Henry througn one campaign, and he 
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returned to £itt;land. The next season he entered Scotland 
with about twelve thousand men ; the two armies were equal — 
they met near Shrewsbury ; here commenced one of the most 
desperate and bioody actions, for the number of combatants, 
ever witnessed. Henry, and his son, prince of Wales, were en- 
gaged with desperate valor ; Percy, lord Douglas, and other 
Scottish chiefs, met the conflict with equal bravery. Hotspur 
fell, and Edward prevailed ; the carnage was terrible, more 
than two thousand gentlemen fell in the conflict, the rebellion 
was quelled, and peace' was restored without further sacrifice, 
in 1403. 

The battle of Glendour quelled the rebellion in Wales, and 
Henry was left to the quiet enjoyment of his crown, 1409. This 
continued four years, when he tell a sacrifice to distressing fits, 
and died in the forty -siicth year of his age, in 1413. 

Winceslaus, whom we left upon the throne of Germany, was 
iiOon embroiled in a quarrel between popes Urban VI. and Cle- 
ment III, who were contestii^ their claims to the chair, with all 
the violence and bitterness of Italian wars. The emperor as- 
sembled a diet at Nurembeig, who resolved to protect Urban. 
The plague which raged in Bohemia, led the emperor to repair 
to Aix-ia-Chapelle, where he remained buried m debauchery, 
while the war of the popes raged in Italy. 

The war was heigntened by the broils of Joan, ex-queen of 
Naples, (noticed before in the distresses of that Island,) who fell 
a sacrifice to the rage of the parties, and left her claims to the 
crown of Sicily in a labyrinth of controversy, 1393. 

Urban triumphed over Clement, took Rome, and Clement re- 
tired to France. Urban next seized upon the crown of Naples, 
and usurped the throne. 

At this time, Margaret, queen of Denmark, seized on the 
kingdom of Sweden, to relieve the Swedes from the tyranny of 
king Albert ; annexed Sweden to Denmark, and acquired the 
appellation of the Serairamis of the north, 1388. During these 
struggles, Germany fell into disorder under the reigrt of the cor- 
rupt Winceslaus, who remained at Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
caused his cook jto be roasted, because he did not please him, 
and was deposed by Ihe diet of Laenstein, and Frederic, duke 
of Brunswick, raisea to the throne. Frederic was murdered, 
and Robert, count Palatine of the Rhine, was elected emperor, 
1399. 

Robert attempted to quiet the Wars of Italy by force ; but the 
campaign was unsuccessful, and the duke of Milan acquired 
great power in Italy. -'At this time John Huss appeared in Bohe- 
mia, embraced the principles of Wickliff, alarmed the pope, 
and kindled a fire in the church. Gregory XII. excommunicat- 
ed Huss, he appealed to the Holy Trinity, and claimed the 
privilege of making his defence before the university of Prague. 
The church was now thrown into the greatest confusion. 

Two popes were at once in power. Gregory XII. assembled 
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a council at Aquilea, and invited several princes : Benedict 
XIII. held a council in Catalonia : the cardinals convoked a 
-third at Pisa, and the emperor assembled a diet at Frsink- 
fort for the same purpose, and all ivas division and discord. 

To lay the storm, the cardinals deposed both the popes, and 
raised Alexander V. to the chair ; this added fuel to the fire, 
and the schism raged afresh. Robert, the emperor, died during 
this struggle^ and Segismund was raised to the imperial throne, 
1411. 

Segismund convoked a general council at Constance, under 
the sanction of John XXII. who had succeeded pope Alexander 
V. This was the most numerous, splendid, corrupt council, 
ever kno^vn in Europe. 

The first resolve of the fathers was, that the three popes 
should all resign the chair ; John, who presided, at once com- 
plied with this, (provided that the others should consent,) amidst 
the acclamations of joy in the council ; but this was of short 
duration, pope John repented, left the council, declared it dis- 
solved by nis absence, and fied in disguise, 1415. 



CHAP. XX. 
Affairs of Germany — of England — of France. 

God, in his all- wise providence, suffered the papal church to 
make a full display of all her iniquities in the corruptions which 
produced the famous council of Constance, to open the way for 
the great events he was about to unfold for the good of his church. 
The council, after the departure of pope John, proceeded to 
determine that no other pope should be chosen without the. con- 
gent of the council, and to exclude John, Gregory, and Benedict 
from the chair. 

John and Gregory yielded, and resigned ; but Benedict stood 
out, and the emperor Segismund made a special journey into 
Spain, attended by twelve deputies from the council to .obtain 
the innuence of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, to persuade Bene- 
dict to resign : the pope took refuge in 3ie castle of Paniscola, 
and defeated the embassy. 

Ferdinand agred with the emperor, by his deputies, that the 
council should cite Benedict to appear at Constance, and upon 
his refusal, proceed to choose another Bppe,. During the ab- 
sence of the emperor, the council proceecfed to tiy Jerome of 
Prague, an associate with John Huss in principles, condemned, 
and burnt him at the stake I He suffered with great firmness. 

Upon the return of the emperor, Benedict was deposed, Mar- 
tin V. elected, and crowned with great pomp. The emperor, 
and the elector of Brandenburg, led a most magnificent white 
horse, on which sat the pope, Martin V. ; kings, princes, with 
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^eir ambassadors, and the fathers of the council, graced the 
procession to the cathedral, where the triple crown was placed 
upon the head of his holiness ; the same solemnity graced his 
return. 

The Hussites gave loose to their enthusiasm against the oppo^, 
sition of the church, which had excluded them from their com- 
munion : they raised a mob, entered the town-house, and mur- 
dered all the magistrates who had opposed them. In the midst 
of these riots, Winceslaus died, and was succeeded in Bohemia, 
by Sc^ismund the emperor. This religious war raged with 
great fury in Bohemia to the year 1436, when Segismund laid 
the storm by a general amnesty, granted them the privileges of 
the sacrament, and they returned to their duty in triumph. 

Segismund led these subjects against the Turks in the year 
1347, where he died, and left the crown of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary to Albert, duke of Austria, his son in law : this established 
the house of Austria upon the imperial throne, 1438. ITiis union 
formed a most important epoch m the history of Europe, 

During these feuds in Uermany and Italy, Charles VI. had 
taken possession of his throne of France, when he soon fell ipto 
a state of frenzy, which attended him occasionally, and distract- 
ed his reign. "Nothing worthy of notice appeared in France ; 
the kingdom was given up to anarchy, licentiousness, and dissi- 
pation, in which the court took the lead. The court of Henry 
ly. of £nffland, kept pace with the court of France, until he 
died, and left the crown to his son, Henry V. 1413. 

The disciples of Wickliff had now become numerous in Eng- 
land, under the denomination of Lollards, and were supported 
b^ Sir John Oldcastle, and lord Cobham, noblemen of distinc- 
tion. The archbishop of Canterbury, alarmed for the safety of 
the churdi, obtained the king's permission to suppress the sect 
of the Lollards, by an attack upon lord Cobham. Henry com- 
plied ; the attack commenced, and the persecution raged until 
Cobham was executed, and the Lollaras suppressed. Henry 
then resolved to take advantage of the distracted state of- 
France, assembled an army of thirty-six thousand men, and 
landed at Harfleur in France, dismissed his transports, and 
trusted to Jhe valor of his sword. 

Henry ws met by a powerful French army of forty thousand 
men, which checked his progress and compelled him to retire 
towards Calais. In this retreat, be had occasion to pass the 
river Somme, under circumstances very similar to the passage 
of Edward III. The^rench^ here, took post iif his rear, upon 
the plains of Agincourt^ and checked his movements : a battle 
was the only alternative. Henry saw his army, reduced to half 
their numbers, by fatigues, skirmishing, sickness and hunger, 
now in the presence of a French army, of four times their num- 
bers, headed by the dauphin, and the best blood of the nation, 
full fed, and in high spirits. Henry consoled himself with the 
battles of Cressy and rbictiers, (so famous in English histoiy,) 
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toi^ the sune wise meamnes in ixostine his anny, and awaited 
the attack* The FreoQb, impatient lor the victory, advanced 
to the attack with their usual impetuosity ; the English receiv* 
ed the shock with firmness, ana charged the French in their 
Inni ; their ranks were broken, thrown into disorder, and j)ut to 
flight. Henry rushed out of his camp at the head of his guards, 
and took vengeance on the fugitives, with their battle a&es : a 
terrible slaughter ensued ; the plain of Agincourt was covered 
with the wounded, the dead, and the dying. The loss was veiy 
inconsiderable to Heniy , but ruinous to France. Henry return- 
ed to England to recruit his army, and France was torn and dis- 
tracted with civil war. 

The Duke of Buigundy attempted to seize on the crown, 
and through the extreme corruption of the French court, actually 
engaged the queen mother, whilst regent to her son, the dau- 
phin, to favor his plans, and promote his interest. Charles VL 
at this time in a state of frenzy, was secured, the duke of Bur- 
gundy entered France with a powerful army, seized the dauphin, 
and commenced a general butcheiy of his part^^ and friends, 
burst open the prisons, and dragged forth to indiscriminate 
slatkghter, all the noblemen he could find. 

In the midst of these scenes, Heniy returned, and the pope's 
legate, at a conference, attempted to persuade him to withdraw, 
ami leave the French to their fate, or conclude a peace. Heniy 
uiged his claims to the crown, and plead tlie good he was about 
to do, in giving law to this distracted nation. 

At this time the duke of Buipindy was slain, and the queen 
jy^ttled a treaty with the new duke — agreed that- Henry V. 
diould marr^ the princess Catherine, possess the throne of 
France as heir aj^parent, take the government as regent durinp^ 
the life of the king, Charles VI. and support the crown by his 
arms. 

Henry married Catherine the next day — established Charles, 
his father^ at Paris, settled the afiairs of the kingdom, lived to 
see an heir to the throne of France by his oueen, sickened at 
Paris, sent for his principal confidents m England, arranged his 
affairs, and died, leaving the regency of France to his brother, 
the duke of Bedford, 1422. Charles VI. the old^ing, died 
soon, and the dauphin took the throne as Charles VV* and was 
crowned at Poictiers. 

Catherine, the widow of Hemy.V, married Sir Owen Tudor, 
a gentleman descended from the ancient princes of Wales, and 
bore him two sons, who became the earls of Richmond and 
Pembroke : and who will claim our notice hereafter. 

The duke of Bedford exerted himself to support the French 
crown for the infant heir, Henry VI. and the dauphin, Charles 
VII, made all possible efforts to recover his claims. Here the 
parties were at issue. James I. was at this time in jprison in 
England, and the Scots shewed their resentment bv supporting 
mm their arms the cause of the dauphin, Charles y II. To ob- 
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viate ibis, the Eit^lidi^ agreeable to tiie advice at the nftgeht, 
the duke of Bedford,, entered into alliance with James, ana sel 
him at libertv ; but hie was soon murdered by his kinsman, th^ 
earl of Athof, 1437. 

The duke regent overran France, and gained the battle 
of Vemuil, which appeared to be ruinous to the cause of Charles 
VIl. but by a wonaerful train of events, proved ruinous to the 
cause of the regent, and occasioned the loss of all the Ei^lish 
possessions on the continent. The city of Orleans had now be- 
come the key of the contending parties, and covered their di- 
vided provinces. Charles held poasession, and the duke regent 
resolved to dispossess him ; all Europe considered the fate of 
the kingdom to depend on the siege of Orleans ; the contendii^ 
parties exerted all their valor and prowess upon both sides ; 
Charles VII. began to despair, and actually made arrangements 
to withdraw into Languedoc and Dauphiny, for the securiQr of 
his army. 

^The kind remonstrance of his queen and other favorites at 
tcourt, diverted Charles from his^ purpose, and he resolved to 
Aftfend the city. At this critical moment, a veiy singular ad* 
veMure arrested the attention of Europe : Joan De Arc, a 
country girl of the village of Domrimi, on the borders of Lor* 
rain, from a low and obscure station, was raised up as the de- 
liver of the city of Orleans. 

. Joan announced that by immediate communications from 
heaven, she had received a special commission to go, and relieve 
the «city. She went to the governor of the city of Vaucouleurs, 
and obtained his permission to repair to the court of Charles 
VII. at Chinon ; there she was favorably received, offered to 
execute the commission of heaven, and deliver the city ; and 
demanded a particular sword in the church of St. Catherine 
Fierbois. 

After serious and mature deliberation, her request was grant- 
ed and the sword delivered. Joan, armed cap-a-pie, and mount- 
ed on horseback, took her departure at the head of a f)umerous 
retinue, and entered the city of Orleans, arrayed in l^er armor, 
under the display of her consecrated standard, and amidst the 
acclamations of the garrison and citizens. 

The scene was opened : Joan had promised to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and cause Charles to be crowned at Rheims : the 
one was invested, but the other lay in a remote part of the king- 
dom, guarded by detachments of Ei^lish troops, in all the passes 
that led to it. 

A general anxiety began to shew itself in the English army, 

/and heaviness had seized their spirits. Joan joined count Du- 

Dois the commander of Orleans, and by several desperate and 

.Successful sallies, drove the English from their intrenchments, 

and actually obliged them to raise the siege. 

She then pressed Charles to accompany her immediately to 
Rheims, which he did, at the head of 12,000 men. Their 
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xn^uch was rapid and ea^ ; Rheims opened her gjites, and Joao 
and Charles entered in triumph. Charles VII. was crowned,, 
and anointed with that holy oil which the pigeon was said to 
have brought irom heaven to Clovis ; and all France was read; 
to submit to his authority. 

This simple story needs no comment — we will pursue the facts 
in their consequences. 

To counterbalance this, the duke regent sent for the young 
king from England, Henry VL and had him crowned, and con- 
ducted all his movements with the caution of a Fabius, to elude 
the attack of Charles. 

Joan, at the coronation- of Charles at Rheims, declared her 
commission closed, and demanded permission to retire, bu^was 
overpersuaded to attempt the defence of the town of Compeign, 
then besieged by the duke. Here she attempted the sam^ sal- 
lies as at Orleans, was taken prisoner, condemned by an eccle- 
siastical court as a witch and a sorceress, and committed to the 
flames. 

Thus perished the heroine of Orleans, who deserved a better 
f^te, in 1431. The duke regent died soon after — factions 
sprang up in England, when Henry took the throne ; Charley 
i-ecovered all the English possessions in France, except Calais ; 
the storm of war huMied into a calm, whilst the affairs of Eng- 
laind took up the attention of Henry, and the parties .withdrew 
from the contest without even a truce, 1453. France continued 
to recover her order, and England continued to' decline. 

We left Albert Duke of Austria upon the imperial throne* 
where lie attempted an expedition against the Turks, but fell a 
p-rey to the dysenteiy 1439, and was succeeded by his brother 
Frederic III. duke of Austria ; Albert's infant son Ladislaus in- 
herited Hungaiy and Bohemia, under the guardianship of Fred- 
eric III. A grand council was now assembled at Basil by order 
of the council of Constance, " to reform the church universal , 
both inits head and members." This council had raised to the 
chair i elix V. in opposition to Eugenius IV. who opposed the 
meeting of the council. 

Frederic III. repaired to this council, after having enjoyed an 
interview with their pope Felix, who he endeavored to persuade 
to resign the chair to Eugenius, and restore peace to the church ; 
Felix resigned, Eugenius died, Nicholas V. was raised to the 
chair, and the schism was healed. 

The healing of this religious faction made Frederic very pop- 
ukr, and opened a new scene. The factions of Germany had 
for a long time left the states of Italy a prey to their intrigues 
and civil wars, and the emperor now entered upon a tOur of Italy , 
to heal the contentions, to meet Eleonora, sister to the king of 
Portugal, to whom he was engaged in marriage, and to receive 
the Roman crown. 

. All the cities of Italy vied with each other in testifying their 
respect for the emperor ; ambassadors and deputations, from all 
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the principal cities, met faim at the foot of die Alps, courted his 
attention, and graced his train. 

Venice, Milan, Florence, and Bolo^a, received the emperor 
with great magnificence, and Sienna witnessed the first interview 
with the princess Eleonora, where he gave audience to the le- 
gates c^ tne Pope.* The emperor had now taken the first step 
5) enter Rome, he next approached the city by the way of Vi- 
terbo, (where he was insulted by the populace and his life en- 
dai^red) and pitched his tent under the wails of Rome, accord- 
ii^ to custom, and passed the night. The next morning 
Frederic entered Rome, attended by the whole college of car- 
dinals, amidst the acclamations of the people, and was crowned 
king of Lombardy ; on the third day his marriage with the prin- 
cess Eleonora was consummated, the concordat of the Genna'n 
Empire ratified with the pope, and the emperor returned to 
Germairjr, 1452. 

At this time the Turks entered Constantinople in triumph| 
overthrew the last vest^e of the Roman Empire, and put an end 
to the legs of iron in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thus far we have traced the progress of man through all the 
mazes of revolution, in the rise and fall of the four great empires 
of the earth, distinguished also by the four beasts in the vision of 
the prophet Daniel; of whom it was said, '* arise, devour much 
fiesh.^' We have also traced the revolutions which have distres- 
sed the world under the reign of that little horn, which new out 
of the horns of the fourth beast, and seen the plains of ancient 
Greece, formerly so renowned in the Peraian and Roman wars, 
become the theatre of Christian and Mahometan c<H^ict« 

* Here Frederic complied with the usages of Emperors before he 
entered Rome, and took the folHomng oath : << I Fredei;ic king of the 
Romans, promise and swear by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghgst, by 
the wood of the vivifying cross, and by these relics of saints, that if by 
the permission of the Lord 1 shall come to Rome, I will exaJt the holy 
Roman church and his holiness who presides over it to the utmost in 
my power. Neither shall he loose life, limb, or honor by my counsel^ 
consent, or exhortation. Nor will I, in the city of Rome, make any 
law or decree touching those things that belong to his hoHness, or the 
Romans, without the advice of our most holy Lord Nicholas. What< 
ever part of St. Peter^s patrimony shall fall into our hands, we will re- 
store it to his holiness ; and he to whom we shall commit the admin 
istration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to assist his holiness in 
defending St. Peter's patrimony to the utmost of his power. $o help 
me God and his holy evangelists." 
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CHAP. XXL 

RecapitulcLtum — civil wars in England''^ France — war in 

Flanders, 

;^ The feet of the Roman empire are now distinctly formed, as 
In the great image of Nebuchadnezzar, where the iron is mix- 
ed with clay. The beast and the false prophet are now firmly 
seated in the two great capitab, exercising universal sovereign- 
ty. . The kingdoms of the west under the dominion of the little 
bom, will continue to claim our attention. 

We have noticed the struggles in France, during the minority 
of Henry VI. under the regency of his uncle, the duke of Bea- 
ford, and the ruin of the affairs of England which followed the 
Heath of the duke regent. The character and reign of Henry 
VI. in E^land now claim our attention. 

The weak reign of Henry, opened the way for Richard, duke 
of York, to set up his claim to the crown, which he had deriv- 
ed from his mother Piiilippa, only daughter of the duke of 
Clarence, second son of Edward 111. ; and who claimed pre- 
cedence of the title of the duke of Lancaster, who was third son 
of Edward. 

The duke of York had high claims, was valiant, very rich, 
allied by marriage to the best blood of the nation, and genei-ally 
beloved. 

The queen mother, assisted by the earl of Suffolk, still con- 
tinued the regency in England, where they were not only un- 
popular, but accused as the secret cause of all the losses in 
France ; and as Maigaret was a French woman, they were 
even accused of treachery ; the murder of the duke of Glou? 
center, which was also imputed to them, confirmed all suspi- 
cions, and rendered them odious to the nation. The duke of 
jTorkknew how to avail himself of this state of things ; he pro- 
ceeded to accuse Suffolk in parliament, had him banished for 
five years, and caused him to be murdered on his passage to 
France. 

The duke of Somerset succeeded in the administration^ aiid 
in the esteem of the queen ; this transferred the public odiuni to 
him ; and the parliament approached the throne with a petition 
that the duke of Somerset might be excluded from the councils 
of the nation. Somerset was arrested, sent to the tower, and tl^ 
duke of York appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, with all the 
powers of regent. 

Henry VL recovering from the depressed state of his health 
and spirits, attempted to check the overbearing power of Rich- 
ard by force. The duke was prepared, and a battle was fought ; 
Richard was victorious, the king was taken, his army dispersed, 
and a general accommodation took place between the parties, 
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which was sealed in the public view, bv a mutual piooession, 
and te deuro, in the cathedral of St. Paul, 1453. 

The trifling incident of a quarrel between two servants of the 
contending parties, again threw the nation into a civil war, and 
caused the battle of Blow-heath, where again Richard was suc- 
cessful. This increased the violence of the parties, and the jeal* 
ousy of the nation towar(^ Richard ; the treachery of one of his 
principal generals, Yfho aeserted to the king, obliged Richard 
to flee into Ireland, and abandon his cause. 

In this critical state of affairs, the earl of Warwick appeared 
in Kent, assembled an army by the influence of his popular tal- 
ents, marched to London, from thence amidst the triumph of 
popular applause, he advanced to meet the king. The two ar- 
inies met at Northampton, an action was fought, Warwick was 
victorious, the kii^ was taken, and carried in triumph to Lon- 
don. 

Richard returned to England, approached parliament wifli 
great dignity, modesty and firmness, plead his title to the crown," 
and retired. The house of peers with the advice of thfe com- 
mons, ratified the claims o<^ Richard, made bfm regent during ' 
the life of Heniy, and upon his deatn, secured the throne, as 
the true and lawful heir. 

Margaret the queen had fled during these struggles, into Scot- ' 
land, where she raised a powerful army of twenty thousand men, 
and entered England to dispute the prize. 

Richard advanced to meet the queen ; a battle was foi^fat 
near Wakefield, Richard was slain, and his second son earl of 
Rutland, taken and murdered : the earl of Salisbury shared the 
same fate, and opened the way for a war of extermination. 

Margaret marched towards London ; the earl of Warwick 
met her at St. Albans, a battle ensued, Warwick was beaten, and 
fled to London, and Margaret recovered her captive king. 

This victory was checked by the approach of young Edward 
(then twenty years of age) son of the late duke of York, with a 
strong force, elated with their late successes. The queen retired' 
to avoid an action ; Edward entered London in triumph, set up his 
claim to the cro^vn in right of his father, was owned and receiv- 
ed by the acclamations of the people, confirmed by the house of 
lords, and crowned king, as Edward IV. 

Here opened the extirminating scene of carnage and destruc- 
tion in the civil war of the houses of York and Lancaster, (or war 
of the white and red rose. ) The two armies were now augmented 
to about forty thousand men : they met near Towton, an action 
commenced, both parties drew the sword and rushed to close 
combat, the conflict was obstinate, the carnage was great, the 
Lancastrians fled, Edward pursued, no quarter wsls the order 
of the day, and the.butcheiy was awful ; thirty-six thousand fell 
on the field, and in the flight. The action was decisive, and 
Marffaret and Hemy fled to Scotland for safety and succor. 
.. The divided state of Scotland, under the reign of James III. 
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(who had succeeded Jaraes 11.) was in no situation to heal her 
own factions ; yet she ventured to proffer assistance to Maiga- 
ret, upon the condition that she should deliver up the conquered 
• fortress of Berwick, and contract her son in marriage with a 
sister of James III, This being settled, Margaret assembled 
an army of English, Scots, and French, and advanced into Eng« 
land, 1464. 

Lord Montecute met her at Hexham, attacked, routed, and 
destroyed her armv, either in the field or on the scaffold. Mar- 
garet and her son ned into a deep forest, where she was robbed 
by one set of banditti, and protected, with her son, by another, 
until she found her way into France. Henry was discovered af- 
ter one whole year's concealment, carried to London and com- 
mitted to the tower ; and the tranquillity of the nation was re- 
stored. 

Edwa rd sent the earl of Warwick into France, to negotiate a 
treaty of marriage with the sister of the queen of France, and in 
his absence was smitten with the charms of lady Elizabeth 
Gray, (whose husband fell in the battle of St. Albans, and whose 
estate had been confiscated by Richard ;) he offered her his 
hand, and the half of his crown : was accepted, and the mar- 
riage consummated without the privity of Warwick, This rais- 
ed his irreconcilable revenge : he returned to England, put him- 
self at the head of the Lancastrians, and took the held. Edward, 
deserted by his friends, felt himself unsafe at the head of his 
army, and fled into Holland ; Henry VI. was once moje restor- 
ed to the throne, and the parliament declared Edward IV. an 
usurper, in 1470. 

Tne tactions in England opened the way for Edward to return 
the next year. He entered London in triumph, after having 
routed the army of Warwick, and seen him and his brother the 
marquis of Montague, both dead before him, and his army given 
up to the exterminating cry of no quarter. 

Margaret, with her young son, eighteen years of age, landed 
from France, on the fatal day, and took shelter in the abbey of 
Beaulieu, where she assembled an army by the assistance other 
friends, took the field, and met Edward at Tewksbury. An ac- 
tion ensued ; Mai^aret was routed, her ai^my cut to pieces and 
destroyed, she and her son were taken prisoners, her son was 
murdered, Maigaret thrown into the tower, and Edward again 
restored to the throne. 

Having exterminated all his rivals, Ed>vard assembled an ar- 
my to divert and unite, the nation ; embarked for France, and 
alarmed Lewis XI. into an honorable treaty, and returned to 
England, with seventy-five thousand crowns, and a stipulation 
for fifty thousand more annually for life, fifty thousana for the 
ransom of Qtiieen Margaret, who retired to France, and lived 
and died in peace. 

Factions were generally laid now in England, and Edward, 
after ..causing the restless spirit of the duke of Clarence to be 
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appeased in a butt of malio^ey wine, enjoyed a tranquil thione, 
ana died in the forty-second year of his age, 1483. 

Edward V. then thirteen years of age, succeeded his father, 
under the regency of his uncle Richard, duke of Gloucester, 
who was chosen protector, and who fixed his eye upon the 
crown. 

Between Richard and the throne stood the sons of Edward 
IV. and two of the duke of Clarence, with their powerful 
friends. The latter were dispatched in bloody succession, 
whilst the young princes were snug in the tower : Kichard swam 
in blood to the throne through the acclamations of the mob, 
sealed his power by the murder of the princes in the tower, and 
reigned, the scouige and terror of the nation. 

Catherine of France, relict of Heniy V. had married sir Owen 
Tudor, (as was noticed,).and left Henry' earl of Richmond, who 
was descended from Jc^n duke of Lancaster, son of Edward III. 
by the side of the mother, and the only branch of the contending 
family of Lancaster ; the enemies ot Richard entered into se- . 
cret negociations to restore the throne to the true line, through 
Henry, under the management of the duke of Buckingham. 

Richard, in order to defeat these plans, proposed to marry 
the princess Elizabeth, daughter ofEdwardIV, and sister of the 
murdered princes, and actually obtained the consent of the 
queen mother ; when Heniy landed from France with six thou- 
sand men, and erected his standard in Wales. The Welch ral- 
lied round the standard of a descendant of fheir ancient kings, 
and at their head Henry advanced into England. Richard was 
prepared ; the two armies met at Bosworth, a battle Was fought, 
the conflict was obstinate, Henry was triumphant, Richard fell, 
and the justice of the sword took vengeance on this monster of 
cruelty, tyranny, and blood. 

Hen^ was at once crowned king by his army, (with the 
crown Kichard wore in the action,) and hailed as the deliverer 
of the nation j his title was acknowledged by parliament, he 
was next married to the. princess Elizabeth, and commenced 
the dynasty of the house of Tudor, under the title of Henry 

vn. 

During these struggles in England, Charles VII. king of 
France, organized and established his ffovernment, secured the 
possessions acquired from the English, established a regular 
army, raised a revenue for their regular pay, and established a 
regular conscription throughout France, of one archer from each 
viUage, who was exempt from tax. This laid the foundation in 
Frauce for the title of gentlemen, both in name and in arms. 

In the midst of these wise measures, Lewis XI. rebelled 
against his father, caused his death, and usurped his throne, 
J 461. This produced such changes as opened a civil war ; his 
disaffected nobles flew to arms, and both parties took the field ; 
they fought, but without decision, and Lewis gained by negocia* 
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tion nrfaat be could not obtain bj his sword, and settled the 
peace of his crown. 1465. 

The rapacity ot Lewis soon led him into new troubles, and 
entangled him in a quarrel with Charles the Bold, son of Philip 
duke of Burgundy ; both parties took the field, but Lewis 
l)ought o£F with money, and held a private interview with 
Charles at Peronne, (then in possession of Charles ;) here 
Charles caused Lewis to be secured in the castle, and held him 
as his prisoner, compelled him to march against Liege in sup- 

Eort ot Charles^ claims, and assist in the reduction and ruin of 
riege. 

Upon the return of his liberty, he attempted to unite to his 
crown Buigundv, Tranche Compte, Artois, Flanders, and al- 
most all the Netherlands, by a marriage between his son Charley 
the Dauphin (then seven years of age) and the Princess, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Burgundy, who was sole heiress. 

This failed, Und the Princess Mary was married to Maximi- 
lian L son of the Emperor Frederic IIL which laid the founda- 
tion for all those wars between France and Austria, which deso- 
lated the low countries. 

Lewis settled a truce in Flanders, but the troubles of France 
continued to his death, and the horrors of this scene inflicted 
some punishment on him for the cruelties of his life. Lewis was 
the first king of France who assumed the title of Most Christian 
Majesty ; he was succeeded by his son Charles VIU. at four- 
teen years of age, and the regency was conducted by' the duke 
of Orleans, afterwards Lewis XlL 



CHAP. XXIL 

A general view of Europe — league of Cainbray — commencement 

oftheRefonnation. • 

Thus having surveyed this dark and distressing period of 
eleven centuries, we come down to that epoch in the history of 
Europe, when the reigns of Charles the VIIL of France^ Ferdi^ 
nand and Isabella of Spain, Henry VIL of England, Maximilian 
L of Germany, and popes Sixtus the IVth, and Alexander VL 
formed a new constellation in the western hemisphere, a period 
when the balance of power first began to be felt and undert- 
stood : that balance of power which has been the subject of 
such distressing and expensive wars, and continues to this da J 
to waste the blood' and treasures of Europe. 

Charles VIIL was a prince of great ambition, and upon the 
commencement of his reign found all thejrreat fiefs of France 
united to the throne except the duchy of Britanny ; this it be- 
came the interest of the nation to unite to the crown by a mar- 
riage between Charles and the dlichess. After the removal of 
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several important- obstacles, this was finally accon^>lished, and 
Charles found hiofiself at the head of an uadivided throne. 

The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, was accomplished by a similar marriage in 
Spain. Under their patronage, Christopher Columbus opened 
a new world to the family of man, in 1492. Henry the VIL by 
the victory of Bosworth, the death of Richard 111. the last of 
the Plantagenets, and by the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV. quieted the civil wars of England, anctoestored 
tranquillity to the throne. 

Maxamilian I. by creating the high court of the imperial 
chamber in Germany, quieted in a great measure the feuds 
.«rhich had long distracted the empire, established a union veiy 
much like the Achean league in ancient Greece, and secured 
tranquillity. 

Of these popes, like all their predecessors, we cannot find 
one good thing to say, and pass over the many corrupt things 
we might say, to let them rest in silence. 

The system of the balan^ of power which now began to re- 

fulate the great theatre of European politics, took its rise in the 
talian claims, and was now confirmed ^ hy the expedition of 
Charles VIII. to support his title to the kingdom of Naples, 
which he claimed as heir to the house of Anjou. 
. Charles marched into Italy, took an uncontested possession 
of the throne of Naples, marched to Rome, took possession as a 
conqueror, humbled pope Alexander VI. in the castle of Sf. An- 
gelo, prescribed conditions to the smaller states, and thus gave 
law to Itafy. He caused himself to be proclaimed emperor of 
the east, upon the grant of Paleologus, vmen the empire of Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of ttie Turks. This bold stride 
of Charles called forth a confederacy composed of the emperor . 
Maxamilian I. Ferdinand and Isabella, tne Venetians, and the 
duke of Milan, sanctioned by the i)ope. 

In this union they laid aside their private animosities, formed 
one common interest, compelled Charles to retrace his steps, 
return to France, and resign the conquest of Italy in less time 
than it had taken him to acquire it. His excesses soon closed 
his life, and he died in 1498, leaving his throne to Lewis XII. ; 
the fruits cf Ma coalitim /tare been me means of preserving the 
bcmnce ofp<ywer^ by a similar resort, to this day, 

Hennr VII. of filmland, made an effort to recover the pro- 
vince ofBritanny in the reign of Charles VIII. but was appeased 
with a laige sum of money, and Brittany, together with Bur- 
gundy, passed into the hands of Lewis XII. then to Francis I. 
and the kingdom has remained entire. The success of the coa- 
lition against Charles VIII. led to a new theatre of events. 

The republic of Venice, together with Genoa, became the 
carriers of Europe in the time of the crusades, which laid the 
foundation for that commerce wnich had now raised thosevcities 
above all others in Europe, both in wealth, splendor, and the 
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arts. Venice had not only enriched and emb^lished her ckv, 
but enlaiged her state by seizing on the dominions of her neigh- 
bors, and had become so fonniaable as to alarm the fears and 
jealousy of pope Julius II. 

Situated at the bead of the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea, 
she had supplanted the ancient city of Tyre, and engrossed the 
commerce not only of Europe, but of Asia, and even of Africa ; 
her government, which was altogether in the hands of the no- 
bles, ha^tood unshaken amidst all the storms that surrounded 
her, and set at defiance the domination of the chair of St. Peter. 

Julius formed a coalition to humble her, known by the league 
of Cambray* The principals of this league were Maxamilian I. 
of Germany, Lewis All. of France, Feniinand of Sjpain, togeth- 
er with the princes of Italy generally. The Venetians suffered 
this storm to gather and burst upon their heads, without one 
effort to divert it ; their long uninterrupted prosperity had cor- 
rupted their policy, and lulled them into security. 

Overwhelmed by this mighty force, they abandonded all their 
conquests, shut themselves up in their city, and sued for peace. 
Julius, who was at the head of this league, and who had Uirown 
his keys into the Tiber, drawn his sword to assert his dominion 
and become a champion of Mars, seized on and recoverd such 
territoiy as lay within, and contiguous to the ecclesiastical es- 
tates, and settled a peace. 

• Alarmed at ihe formidable force of Lewis, as well as the rest 
of the' allies, Julius absolved the Venetians from his spiritual 
thunders, united them in his interest, to expel all foreigners out 
of Italy, and drew his sword upon Lewis. Julius diverted Fer- , 
dinandfrom the league, united the Swiss in his interest, and' 
solicited and obtained the aid of Henry VIII. of England, who 
co-operated in the war. 

The battle of Ravehna lost Lewis all his claims in Italy, and 
his flight was as rapid as the flight of his predecessor Charles 
VIII. Julius succeeded in all his plans ana died at an advanc- 
ed age, leaving the chair to Leo X. 1513^ 

Henry VIII. followed up the blow, formed a league with Max- 
imilian, and the two sovereigns took the field in Flanders against 
Lewis. All. where the emperor Maximilian served in the pay 
and under the command of^Henry VIII. of Finland. 

Here commenced the English and German coalitions in Flan-- 
ders against France. Henry was entangled in a war with Scot- 
land, and Lewis with pope Leo X. at the same time. The war 
in Flanders became a war of posts ; the campaign closed with- 
out advantage to the Parties, Henry returned to Egland, a 
peace was settled generally by intermarriages the next season, 
and the storm of war was again hushed. 

Lewis died 1615, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Fran- 
cis I. ; the next year died Ferdinand of Spain, who was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Charles, heir to the archduke Philip, 
sovereign of the low countries, who also was elected emperoi? of 
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Germany, upon the death of Maximilian, under the title of 
Charles V. 1619. 

Amidst this bright constellation of princes, upon the thrones 
of England, France, Spain and Germany, appeared Martin Lu- 
ther, the angel of the gospel, and the champion of the reform- 
ation. At this period the use of letters, under the art of printing, 
the use of gunpowder in the art of war, the use of the mariner's 
compass in the art of navigation, the improvements of husband- 
ly, manufactures, and commerce, together with the discovery 
of anew world, commenced a new era in the annals of man, 
opened a new field for the display of talents, enterprise and 
ambition ; gave to the religion of the gospel a triumph over the 
bigotry, idolatrous superstition and corruption of popeiy, and 
opened the way for the establishment of a purer church in Eu- 
rope, and in this western wiloerness. 



CHAP.XXIII. 

General state of society, cmnrnerce, navigation^ avid the arts ia 
Europe— foreign adventures and discoveries — reformation con- 
tinued. * 

Before we enter upon the all-important scene, the refonna- 
^ tion under Martin Luther, let us take a view of commerce, nav- 
igation, the arts, and state of society generally, at this eventful 
age. 

Portugal which had been erected into a kingdom by duke 
Alphonso Henriquez, 1139 ; was torn by feuds, and distract- 
e(i by perpetual wars with the Moors, until the reign of king 
John, 138^. He, like Alfred of England, turned the attention 
«.of the nation to their fleet. His successor, Don Henry, enlarg- 
< ed and'improved the plans of his father, cultivated tlie sciences 
with great success, applied the science of astronomy to the art 
of navigation, and taught the Portuguese how to explore dis- 
tant landsj who by their successful efforts were inspired with a 
spirit for distant adventure. The same spirit grew and in- 
creased under the succeeding reign of John IL who transmitted 
it to his successor, Emanuel L 

At the commencement of his reign, he found that the whole 
coast of Africa, upon the shore of the Atlantic had been explor- 
ed by his predecessor, as far as the Cape of Good Hoi>e ; the 
Azores and Cape de Verd Islands were opened to their view, 
and the vine and sugar cane were introduced into Madeira 
with success. 

Emanuel, alive to the spirit and successes of national enter- 
prize, sent a fleet of four snips under Vascode Gama, to eicplore 
the Indian Ocean, who discovered Hindostan, or hither India, 
1498, touclied at the city of Calicut, on the Malabar coast, then 
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greatly enriched by the trade of the Arabs, who were the carriers 
of the wealth of India, by the w^ of the Red Sea to Egypt, or 
by the way of Palmyra to Tyre and Sidon ; from whence the 
Venetians and Genoese conveyed it to Europe. 

De Garaa, after a perilous but successful voyage, returned to 
Lisbon, and thus laid the foundation of the commerce of India, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Pope Alexander VI: 
granted to Emanuel all his new discoveries, and all such as he 
should discover, provided he should propagate the Christian 
religion. ^ 

5 Fired with zeal and enterprize, in commerce, and religion, 
the whole nation caught the name ; and on a second adventure 
with thirteen ships, under Alvares de Cabral, they traversed the 
great Atlantic, explored the coast of Brazil, on the continent of 
South America, in 1500, took possession under the title of the 
land of the holy cross y pursued their voyage by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, established with the sword an in- 
dependent trade, and returned to Lisbon. 

•A strong force was sent out in 1502, which confirmed the 
former establishment in India, burnt Calicut, and made Goa, 
the emporium of Portuguese commerce in India. In 1511, Al- 
buauerque, the Portuguese governor of India, took the city of 
Malacca. He ruined the commerce of Egypt with India, by 
his depredations on the shores of the Red Sea, and thus turned 
the wealth of India to Lisbon. 

Albuquerque, after all these services for his country and the 
world, Jike his great prototype, Christopher Columbus, fell a sa- 
crifice to the envy and malice of his enemies, and died of a 
, broken heart, in poverty and disgrace. 

The Portuguese afterwards extended their con^merce to Chi- 
na and Japan. The discoveries of Christopher Columbus, 
1492, we will reserve ibr the history of America. — The English, 
the Spaniards, and the Dutch, v^ere §oon engaged in the com- 
merce of the east ; and all that wealth which used to pass into 
the west, by the way of the Persian Gulf, to Tyre and the Red 
Sea, to Cairo and Alexandria, and from thence, by the ships of 
Venice and Genoa, to Flanders in the low countries, arid Dant- 
zic and other ports on the Baltic, and thence generally diffused 
over Europe — was at this time brought to Lisbon by the way of 
tlie Cape of Good Hope, which continues to this day the high- 
way of the commerce of the west with the east. 

i&artin Luther commenced his labors in the heart of Ger- 
many, of unfolding to the world the mystery of iniquity which 
•had for so many centuries been veiled in the mysteries of 
popery, by publishing the pure doctrines of the gospel in a lan- 
■guage familiar to all, and disclosing the corruptions of the beast 
without morals, without religion, and witliout the authority of 
God. 

France and Spain were now engrossed in the strife between 
Charles V. and Francis I. for the supremacy in Italy. Henry 
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VIII. of England was engaged in holdir^ a balance of power 
betr/een them, whilst Luther was in the heart of Germanj'^, pub- 
lishing good tidings of good things. 

He was opposea by pope Clement VII. w^ho summoned a diet 
at Worms to check the progress of Luther, who had converted 
to the faith nearly one half of Germany, and gained the confi- 
dence of a great part of the remainder. The edicts of the diet 
of Worms, and the spiritual thunders of Clement, were lost in 
the air ; Luther sefthem at defiance. 

Charles V. alarmed for the safety of the church, and the 
peace of Germany, assembled the diet of Spires to take into 
consideration the state of religion ; they confirmed the edicts of 
Worms ; this called forth the protest of the elector of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Lunenburg, the prince of 
Anhalt, with the deputation of fourteen free imperial cities, 
against the edict of Spires, and fixed to the followers of Luther 
the name of protestants, which continues to this day. 

Melancthon, who co-operated with Luther, drew up a S3''stem 
of principles, styled the confession of Augsburg, which became 
the strong hold of attack and defence through this wonderful 
contest ; resisted the sword, the torch and the gibbet, with all 
the malice of hellish assassination ; stood the palladium of the 
reformation, triumphed over the beast with his ten horns, and 
has transmitted the blessings of " peace on earth and good will 
to men," down to the present period. 

' The field of foreign enterpri?e led off the attention of the 
maratime states in the south of Europe, and the great contest 
in Italy between Charles V. and Francis I. (in which Francis 
failed, and was led a prisoner frv^m the siege of Pavia into 
Spain,) also served to divert the attention of these powers, and 
open the way for the more easy spread of the reformation — and 
the effects of these very struggles, and this commerce, were, to 
expand the minds of men, and facilitate the easy and general 
circulation of the scriptures of truth. 

Henry VIII. of England, with a steady eye to the balance of 
power in Europe, effected the restoration ol Francis I. after a 
captivity of two years, entered into the religiosis quarrels of the 
day, and by his defence of popery, obtained fn^m the pope the 
title of defender of the faith : but when his holiness refused to 
sanction the divorce of his wife, he threw off the mask ; severed 
his kingdoln of England from the holy see ; founded the reform- 
ed protestant episcopal church, by a decree of his parliament : 
placed himself at its head : and at one bold stroke abolished all 
the religious cloisters of England — thus rooting out popery, by 
the destruction of these sinks of corruption, together with the 
infiueoce of the monks, those pests and drones of society, who 
governed them. 

Henry proceeded to divorce his first wife, Catherine of Spain, 
and in succession married five others ; of these, two were di- 
vorced, two beheaded, and two died natural deaths. Hejuy 
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was no Lutheran, and so full was he of the ideas of heretics, 
that he denounced all who questioned his supremacy*, and 
brought to the block all who advocated the doctrines of Luther> 
The six articles (called the bloody bill) which Henry forced 
through his parliament, proved him to be yet an orthodox cath- 
olic ; the observance of these articles he enforced with the pun- 
ishment o( death. 

Henry VIH. went very far however to promote thfe reforma- 
tion in England ; though he was as bloody an enthusiast and 
tyrant, as many of the popes of Rome, and died as he had livedo 
a. catholic. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Affairs of Germany — England — France — massacre of St. 'Bar- 
tholomew. 

The confession of Augsbui^, and the league of Smalkalde» 
which united the faith and energies of the protestants in Germa* 
ny, maintained a firm resistance to the powers of the emperor 
and the pope, until they were broken by the civil wars, and the 
reduction of Saxony. This stroke gave strength and confidence 
to the emperor ; he convoked the diet of Augsburg, and pub- 
lished his interim. 

This placed Charles between two fires, excited the indigua* 
tion of the pope, and his despotic sway ; united more firmly the 
protestant league of Smalkalde, and brought in prince Maurice, 
who had subdued Saxony for tjie emperor, to oppose Charles^ 
and support the protestant league. In the midst of these scenes, 
died Clement Vil. and Francis I. who were succeeded by Paul 
III, andHeniy II. 

This change of measures in Maurice, humbled the haughty 
plans of Charles, and fixed the reformation upon an immovable 
basis in Germany. 

In the midst of these troubles, and immediately after the 
league of Smalkalde, died Martin Luther ; having kindled the 
reformation, and having lived to realize that waters could not 
quench, and that floods could not drown it ; but that a way was 
already prepared for it to illuminate the world. 

Thu? we have seen how the prediction of the prophet has been 
fulfilled in this angel of the gospel ; and eveiy protestant di- 
vine from that day to this, has added one more blast to the trump 
of the immortal Luther ; and all who shall follow, will continue 
to swell the blast, till the commencement of the millenial day. 

In the midst of the triumphs of the reformation in Germany 
died Henry VIII. of England, who was succeeded by his only 
son, Edward VI. at nine years of age. Henry settled his crown 
by will ; first upon Edward, (by Jane Seymour :) then to Mary, 
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(t>y Catherine of Airag^on :) then to Elizabeth, (by Ague Bo- 
lyn.) During the minority of Edward, the regency devolved 
upon his, uncle, the Duke of Somerset, with- the title ofprotect- 
or, together with five other executors^ with archbishop Cranmer 
at their bead. Under this protectorate, a war sprang up ber 
tween England and Scotland, which lea the Scots to send the 
young princess Maiy into France for her education. It pro- 
duced no decisive events, and closed with the triumph of the^ 
reformation in England, and. the establishment of the church 
and Liturgy, as they now stand at this day. 

The intrigues efthe earl of Northumberland, which brought 
to the block the regent and protector,, and upon the death o# 
Edward VL conferred the throne upon Lady Jane Grey, to the 
exclusion of the heiir named in Heniy's wiH — the arm ofjustice, 
supported by the voice of the nation, which, set aside ladv Jabe 
Grey, brought the earl of Northumberland to the* blocK, and 
placed the crown upon Mary, the rightful heir — ^we shall pass 
over ; together with the bloody reikn of queen Manr, in which 
she attempted to restore the Catholic ceiigion, with the union 
and sovereignty of the holy see, at the expense o£ the best blood, 
of the nation. 

, In this bloody reign, a John Rogers, a Latimer, a Cranmeri 
and other worthies of the protestant church, fell a sacrifice. 
An insurrection to resist these sanguinary scenes, and restore 
lady Jane Grey and her husband, lord Dudley, to the throne^, 
brought these worthies to the block, together with many who^ 
abetted their cause : popery swam in blood five years, wheo< 
the nation was relieved by the death of Mary, and the acces- 
sion of the illustrious Elizabeth, T558. 

In the same year, Charles V. at the age of fifty -six, bestowed 
his crown and sceptre upon hi» son Philip II. king of Spain^, 
and husband ofMary, queen of England — that he mi^t pass the 
remainder of his days in retirement and private life ; he left the 
reformation triumphant in Germaiwr, part of Switzerland, in 
Eneiand and Scotland, with favorable prospects in France and 
Ireland. 

One of the first steps of Elizabeth was, to extend the arm of 
protection to the protestants in Scotland, already worn down by 
a popish persecution, during the regency of queen Mary,, insti- 

fated and supported by the intrigues of Francey ander me in* 
uence of her husband, Francis II. who, had succeeded Henry 
II. The reformation, afler a severe and desperate struggle,, 
triumphed over all opposition in Scotland, by the assistance of 
queen Elizabeth, and established there the protestant presby^ 
terian church, as enjoyed at this day. 

The death of Francis II. at this time^ lefl the queen of Scots 
without issue ; guaranteed to the protestants of Scotland the en- 
joyment of their religion, -and to Elizabeth the tranquillity of 
Tier throne. 

14* 
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Charles IX. succeeded to the throne at ten years of age, and 
the kiivdom fell under the regency of the queen mother ; the 
king of Navarre was named lieutenant general of France. At 
this time the reformation had taken deep root in France ; and 
the catholics and protestants were so nearly balanced, that some 
degree of toleration became necessaiy on the part of the crown 
to appease the violence of party. An edict was .accordingly 
published, allowing to protestants the free enjoyment of their 
religion, without the walls of cities. This edict led to a civil 
war, in which Philip II. of Spain engaged in the bitterness of 
his heart against the protestants ; and Elizabeth of England, 
that champion of the reformation, in their support. The pro- 
testants after a severe struggle, were successful, and obtained a 
further guarantee of their privileges. 

Upon the return of Maiy, from France to Scotland, affer the 
death of her husband, Francis II. king of France, she carried 
with her all the elej^ance and splendor of her person, polished 
by'ft French education, and the principles ana bigotiy of the 
catholic religion ; this, notwithstanding all her efiorts to pre- 
vent it, poisoned the nation, and embittered her life, by alienat-^ 
ing the affections of her people, exciting their jealousy and dis- 
trust, and inflaming the protestants to open acts of disrespect^ 
insult, violence and rebellion. 

This rebellion in Scotland led Mary to France for counsel and 
support, where the refonnation was dfenounced, and a total over- 
throw upon the continent, especially in France, Spain, and the 
low countries, concerted at Bayonne by the holy or catholic 
league. When Maiy became acquaintea with this, she deter- 
mined to co-operate in Scotland, and suppress the rebellious 
protestants by severity, even to extermination. 

In Ae midst of these scenes of distress in the nation, Mary 
married lord Darnley, against the will of the protestants ; by 
him she had a son, James VI. : soon after this event, Darnley 
died, by an explosion of gun powder. The flames of discord,, 
by the imprudencies of Mary, were again kindled into a civil 
war ; and Maiy was constrained to flee into England, place her- 
self under the protection of her sister Elizabeth, where by an 
9rder of Elizabeth, she was confined, and languished in her 
prison, a subject of intrigue. 

■ Durine her confinement, Scotland was tern by the conflicting 
interests of tlie catholics and protestants ; France became again 
the theatre of a religious civil war ; and the Jow countries were 
drenched in blood, to enforce the catholic league,, and exter- 
minate the Hugunots, or protei^tants. The illustrious queen 
Elizabeth, high raised on tne protestant throne of England, sat 
clothed in majesty, and held the balances. Again, under her 
auspicious influence, the protestants triumphed in France, and 
by a^avorable peace, secured the enjoyment of their principles* 

The queen ot Scots, during her confinement, ha(f recourse tcr- 
Charles IX. of France, andrhilip II<of Spain; but the di^ 
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tracted state of their own dominions left them no leisuie to at- 
tend to her unhappy cause. The persecutions in the low coun- 
tries, under the duke of Alva, a blood-thirsty bigot of Philip II. 
drove the seven provinces of Holland to unite in their own de- 
fence, raise the standard of rebellion, and assert their indepen- 
dence of the crown of Spain* This opened a severe and bloody 
contest : they applied to Elizabeth for aid ; again she held the 
balances ; severed the low countries from Spain, and established 
their independence. Elizabeth also put an end to the caUiolic 
persecutions in Scotland, by giving up Mary to the executioner ; 
and the protestai^s triumphed in Scotland. 

Not so in France ; the catholic league filled the heart of 
Charles IX. ; he affected to form a union with the catholics and 
Protestants, by giving his sister in marriage to the youne; king of 
Navarre ; and upon the grand celebration of the nuptials in r a- 
ris, where the protestants resorted upon the occasion, from all 
parts of France, he ordered a general massacre to commence 
and extend throughout the kingdom. More than seventy thou* 
sand protestants of eveiy ag^, sex, and condition throughout 
France, fell a sacrifice to this bloody edict. Amidst the hor- 
rors of this distressii^ scene, the catholics were filled with re- 
joicings for the triumphs of the church militant upon the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In the midst of these scenes, Charles died 
at twenty-four years of age, of a horrible disease, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry III, 1574. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Affairs of the Reformation generally/ — Spanish Annada. 

These conflicts of the Reformatioi) in the west of Europe 
gave an entire change to the affairs of Christendom, and pro- 
duced new scenes and new theatres of action ; the spirit of 
commercial enterprise, also gave a new spring to the mind of 
man. 

The emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded Charles V. 1667, 
made one grand effort to unite the discords of religion in Ger- 
many, by the council of Trent, 1561, which offered a degree of 
toleration upon the plan of the interim of Charles V. and was in 
like manner rejected by both parties ; the council was dissolved 
1663. Ferdinand died 1564, and was succeeded by Maximilian 

n. 

The ambition of Selim II. Sultan of Constantinople, in his 
wars with the Venetians, and upon Hungaiy, gave full employ- 
ment to the reign of Maximilian. The massacre of St. Bartho^ 
lomew filled Europe with horror, and France with revenge. The 
barbarous and sanguinary principles of popery greatly promoted 
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the fHotestant cause, raised a civfl war ; and Hetaj III. put^im* 
self at the head of the piotestants. 

In the midst of these scenes, Philip. 1 1, king of Spain, greatly 
enriched by commerce, and the mines of Mexico and Peru, and 
highly incensed against queen Elizabeth, as the protector of the 
Protestants, prepared for the invasion of England, with the most 
formidable fleet then ever known, styled the invincible armada, 
to tear from Elizabeth the balances of Europe, bwj^er from her 
throne, and, like WiDiam of Normandy, wield tlie sceptre of 
Eitt'land, and restore the rights of the holv see. 

The armada put to sea, and appeared offlhe coast of Eng- 
land, threw the nation into a state of consternation, and called 
forth all the majesty and energies of Elizabeth, who by a spe- 
cial act of heaven, was soon relieved from her alarm. A violent 
tempest arose, which overwhelmed the armada, dispersed and 
dashed the ships against the rocks, and left the fugitives an 
easy prey to the ships of Elizabeth, and at a blow her throne 
was secured ; which called forth hm the queen this memorable 
expression — ^^ Deus flavit dissipantitT.'' (God blew and they 
are scattered.) Elizabeth at the same time narrowly cscapea 
from the blacKest conspiracy, under Babbington* 

Herny the III. of France, at the head of the protestants, at the 
same time laid siege to his capital, thea in the power of the cath- 
olics, where he was assassinated by a Dominican friar, and left 
bis crown to the king of Navarre, Henry IV. (first of the Bour- 
bons,] who, pressed by the caUiolic league, had recourse to 
Elizabeth. She sent him aid, by the means of which he held 
the catholics at bay ; and in order to secure the tranquillity of 
his kingdom, embraced the catholic religion, and published the fa- 
mous edict of Nantz, which guaranteed to.the protestants the quiet 
enjoyment of their religion. Thus Heniy restored peace to his 
throne, in the midst of jealousy, gave tranquillity to Fiance, an<^ 
settled a peace with Philip ot Spain, 1698. 

At this time died Philip II. The war still raged with violence 
in the low countries, wnich was closed by a truce for twelve 
years, between Philip III. and the United Provinces, 1609. At 
the same time Philip caused the Moors to be expelled from 
Si)ain, (more than one million of hardy, industrious inhabitants :1 
this, together with the loss of the armada, and the seven United 
Provinces, the pride and indolence arising from the great influx 
of wealth from Mexico and Pjeru, and the degrading effects of 
the inquisition upon the mind of man, humbled the pride of 
Spain, and placed her in a degraded situation, fiom which she 
has never risen. ^ ^ ' ♦ 

Immediately after the death of Philip II. died queen Eliza- 
beth, 1601, and left the throne to James VI. of Scotland, son of 
Mary whom she had beheaded in England. James united the 
kii^doms of England and Scotland ; and was the first king of 
Britain under the title of James L 
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The reknof qufien Elizabeth is above all comment ; it stands 
unrivallea in the annals of England, and of the world, and open- 
ed the way for al! that is valuable to the protestant cause. 

Heniy IV. succeeded to a throne greatly in^poverished, and 
almost ruined by the religious civil wars in France ; ,but his en- 
€igy, talents, and ambition fitted him to fill it to advantage : he 
quieted the feuds of France and made one great effort to quiet 
the feuds of the continent, by his plan of one great confederated 
republic, with France at its heaa. 

To effect this, he encouraged and promoted the protestant 
cause in Germany, and the low countries, but in the midst of his 
visionaiy plans, he fell a sacrifice to the dagger of a monk, in 
the streets of Paris, 1610, and was succeeded by Lewis XlIK 
then a minor. 

France, under the regency of the queen mother, fell again into 
all the scenes of discord and civil war ; and the continent was 
now torn with the conflicts of the two gre^t parties, known by 
the names of the evapgelical union, and the catholic leag[ue, 

Germany in particular was one continued scene of civil war ; 
at the same time it was entai^led in the wars of the Franks, 
through the reigns of Rodolph 11. and Matthias, down to the 
death of Philip III. of Spam, in 1624, who held his share in 
these feuds, to ai^^ent his power in Italy. 

The United Provinces, notwithstanding they were torn with 
severe religious feuds amot^t the protestants themselves, im* 
mediately after the pacification of 160^, had now greatly ex* 
tended their commerce in the east, taken Brazil in the west, 
and were the immediate commercial rivals of all the maritime 
states of Europe. 

France and Germany having long been distracted with reli* 
gious feuds, the parties prepared to settle all their disputes with' 
the sword, upon the great theatre of Germany. 

A marriage took place at this time, between Charles I. then 
prince of Wales, and Henrietta, sister of Lewis XIII. of France,, 
which produced the same consequences in England, as the mar- 
riage of Mary queen of Scots, with Francis II. of France, had. 
done in Scotland. 

The war between the protestant union, and the catholic league 
commenced about 1610 ; became general throughout Europe ; 
called into action the great talents of Europe, and was the first 
general display of arms in Germany. 

Upon this grand theatre of action, flourished the great Gusta* 
vus Adolpbus, king of Sweden, in support of the evangelical 
union ; and crowned with his death, the famous victory of 
Lutzen. 

This triumph of Lutzen, was the triumph of the reformation i 
and the treaty of Prague, 1635, guaranteed to the union, from 
the court of Vienna, all the claims of the champions of the re^^ 
formation : but the war still raged witli France until the death of 
Lewis XIIL 1643, then under Lewis XIV* until th^ peace of 
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Westphaiia, 1648. This a^ain confirmed to^the union aH former 
treaties, and gave them an uninterrupted enjoyment of their re- 
ligion, together with an equal share in the grand councils of Ger* 
many, and broke the power of the catholic league. 



CHAP^ XXVI. 

Reformottion continued — Great Britain under JanUs L and 

Charles I, 

Upon tlie death of queen Elizabeth, we found James the I. 
son of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, as the rightful heir ; 
and agreeable to the w^ishes of Elizabeth, and the two nations, 
upon the throne of England. James I. was great grandson of 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. ; and upon the failure 
of the male line in the house of Tudor, he was the true heir, 
and commenced the dynasty of the house of Stuart : the change 
was easy and regular. 

James was courted by all the potentates of Europe, and after 
the defeat of the conspiracy in favor of his cousin, Arabella Stu- 
art, enjoyed a tranc^ufl throne, and gave his whole attention to 
the sciences ; by his writings, he proved the pope to be anti- 
christ, and modem Rome the whore of Babylon. 

Emboldened with confidence at these public sentiments of the 
king, the sect of puritans, which had now greatly increased in 
England, ventured to approach the throne, with hopes of obtain- 
ing the abolition of episcopacy. This bold step alarmed the 
king, and he returned this steady reply ; " no bishop, no king." 

The puritans were ordered to conform. James declared him- 
self the husband of one wife, destroyed the barriers of the fron- 
tier towns, and brought the two kingdoms together. These pop- 
ular measures of James, did not satisfy the puritans, nor the 
catholics, and the latter consented to the diabolical scheme of 
destroying both king and parliament at a blow, by a gunpowder 
plot, in 1605. 

Upon the detection of this plot, a vast quantity of gunpowder 
in barrels, was found concealed under the house of lords, the 
day before the session of parliament, with one Fawkes, (a Flem- 
ing,) placed as the centinel and executioner, with his matches 
ready prepared. In this affair were involved many catholics of 
the first distinction ; whose conviction and execution, spilt some 
of the best blood of the nation. The detection of this plot, and 
the lenity of James, secured his popularity, and absolved him 
from all suspicions of popery during his reign. 

James made great, efforts to civilize the English and Scotch, 
and particularly the Irish ; and took more delight in the arts of 
peace, than of war : by his weakness, he distracted his reign, in 
bestowing unmerited favors upon undeserving favorites. To 
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support these, he offended the nation, by selling to the Dutch 
the cautionary tawns, pledged to queen Elizabeth when she 
granted them support in their revolutionary struggle. 

James' next unpopular step was, to attempt to establish a uni- 
formity of worship in Scotland, as well as England, together with 
church discipline ; for this purpose he visited his native countiy. 

The nobility of Scotland were attached to the government of 
James, the people were under a certain degree of feudal vassal- 
age, and of course slaves ; but the kirk, or religion of Scotland, 
was free, independent, and of the presbyterian order. This or- 
der existed at this time in Switzerland, upon the plan of Zuing- 
lius, and John Calvin, the great apostles of Switzerland. 

The first unpopular stroke of James in Scotland was, to per- 
mit certain caliiolic lords, who had been banished Scotland, to 
return to the kingdom. This lit up a fire he never could ex- 
tinguish, and raised an insurrection which placed James at the 
mercy of a mob in Edinbuigh. This occasioned a convention of 
the states of Scotland, where James obtained an acknowledg- 
ment of his supremacy over the ecclesiastical affairs of Scot- 
land, and the power of settling the forms of worship and church 
discipline, with the consent of the archbishops, bishops, and a 
competent number of ministers. 

This dangerous power was opposed by his .parliament, and re- 
linquished by James : but the next year he introduced some 
ceremonies, by the consent of the kirk. This kindled the fire 
in Scotland ; and the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, the pro- 
jector of the colonies in North America, stamped an odium upon 
the reign of James which followed him to his grave. 
- In addition to this, the match he was planning for his son 
Charles, the prince of Wales, with the Infanta of Spain, roused 
the feelings and resentment of the nation ; brought on a collision 
Iwtween James and his parliament, and openeof the controversy 
of privilege and prerogative, which had for its object to destroy 
tlie true balance of power in the government, by throwing too 
great a weight into the scale of monarchy, under the claim of 
prerogative, or too great a weight into the scale of democracy, 
under the claim of privilege. 

The Spanish match, after a most courteous interview of 
Charles in Spain, with the Infanta, was closed by intrigues, which 
produced a war between England and Spain, and an alliance was 
formied between Charles and the princess Henrietta of France. 
Charles succeeded to the throne upon the death ot bis father, 
-1625. The attempts of James to lord it over the forms of reli- 
gion in-Scotland and England, drove from his kingdom that little 
band of puritans, with their pious minister the Rev* John Rob- 
inson, who fled to Holland, and who will become the subject of 
notice in the American narrative. 

The duke of Buckingham, who had accompanied Charles to 
Spain, and had been the instrument of breaking off the Spanish 
match, had thereby become very popular with the parliament. 
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This increased fte insolence of Buckingham, until be ruined 
Charles and himself, in the esteem of the nation, and paid for his 
folly and temerity by the knife of the assassin. Charles endeav- 
ored to save himself, but it was now too late ; the war of pre- 
rogative and privilege, between Charles and his parliament, bad 
gone too far. Charles tried the expedient of dissolving his par- 
liament ; but this only fanned the nre ; the war affainst France 
in support of the Hugunots, had done the same, and even the fall 
of the obnoxious Buckingham had eiven no relief. The pas- 
sions of the parties had surmountea their understandings, and 
what was best for the nation, was now involved in the point, who 
should rule. The queen who was a catholic, and archbishop 
Laud, who was a haughty, violent prelate, had both great influ- 
ence with Charles ; strengthened his obstinate relolutions, and 
iixed his fate. 

A specimen of the religious principles, which were the basis 
of all this national stru^le, may be seen in the consecration of 
the church of St. Catherine, near the borders of Scotland. 
Archbishop Laud marched in procession with great pomp and 
solemni^, to perform Xhe holy office of consecration. When he 
approached the church, a loud voice exclaimed, " Opjen ! open ! 
ye everlasting doors ! and let the king of gloiy in"~^the doors 
flew open, the archbishop entered — fell on his knees, and ex- 
claimed with extended arms, and uplifted eyes, " this place is 
holy, the ground is holy ; in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy." He approached the commun- 
ion table, and bowed frequently towaras it ; then marched in 
procession round the church, repeating the 100th psalm ; then 
said a form of prayer, concluding with these words : " We 
consecrate this church, and separate it unto thee as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common uses ;" uttering impre- 
cations on all who should profane that sanctuai^^, bowing towards 
the east upon eveiy imprecation, and exclaiming *' Let all the 
people say amen. He then pronounced benedictions on ail 
who should nurse, and enrich that church by their temporal gif^s ; 
and upon every benediction bowing towards the east, exclaimed : 
'* Let all the people say amen." Such were the counsellors, 
and such the religion, which distracted the nation, under the ex- 
ternals of privilege and prerogative. 

In this state of things, a change of ministry, even under a 
privilege administration, produced no change in the public feel- ' 
mg. The same measures distracted both England and Scotland ; 
the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, Synods, and other democratic 
courts, was abolished, and the general assembly had fallen into 
neglect for more than two years ; all this kindled the fire in the 
kiii of Scotland,' and an attempt was made to revive the college 
of justice, between the cleigy and laity, as before the reforma- 
tion. AH classes of people took the alarm, and poperjr, was the 
general ciy. 
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tiigy iBtotlie cathedral <d St. Giles^ drmyed io bis sur|^ce-— 
'* » pc)[>e ! a pop« !^* vociferated from aU parts of tke church : 
and the tumult was so gteat s» to require the interposition of civil 
authority to protect the savice. All these arts, led the Scots to 
unite with the English in a solemn covenant, to resist the usutpa<> 
tioi^s of the crown^ and protect the kirk* 

This coalition of power piK)ved a barrier to the encroach* 
ments of Charles ; called forth the best talents of the nation, and 
opened a civil war* The parlisfflnent of England co-operated 
with the coyenanteis, and tneir vengeance fell first on the minis- 
ter of CharleSj the earl of Strafford; who, after the most mas- 
terly and die;n]fied defence, was convicted of treason ; and in 
spite of all the efforts of Charles to save him, brought to die 
block. 

This sacrifice produced a momentaiy suspension of the evils : 
but the fire soon began to rage, lK)th in England, Scotland ana 
Ireland, and produced from the English parliament die famous 
remonstrance, which was an appeal >o-thepeopje, although ad- 
dressed to the king ; and was fully a manU^to, and a signal for 
the last extremity. The violence of the par^es increasea daily ; 
excess followed excess, and violence and extreme succeeded vi- 
olence and extreme, ur^il privilege swallowed up prerogative, 
the voice of the kii^ was lost in the usurp/tions ofparliament, 
a civil war raged, the king was overpowered and obliged to flee, 
archbishop Laud was accused of high treason, ^nd Drought to 
the block, the king was taken, brought tp London, imprisoned, 
tried, and executed. His death laid the foundation of the com- 
monwealth, under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 



CHAP. xxvn. 

Great-Britain under Oliver Cromwell — Charles JL — Frafi^eua' 

der Louis XIV, 

During the reign oi Charles L the civil and religipus liberty 
of the nation engrossed their whole attention ; their agriculture 
and commerce were neglected ; their foreign possessions lan- 
^ished ; the Dutch seized on some of their most valuable spice 
islands ; and the affairs of the nation were low. The triumph 
of liberty over tyranny, and the fall of the tjrrant, opened me 
way for Oliver Cromwell, as the popular chief, to usurp the 
throne and ffive law to the nation, under the title of Lord Higfi 
Protector, Under this title Cromwell ruled with imperial sway ; 
but the house of lords had been abolished, and such was the 
spirit of Uberty under the commonwealth, th^t Cromwell, with 
all his efforts and popularity, could not restore it. Under this 
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gorerameot ibej chaflised their haughty, insolent, avai^ious 
neighbors the Dutch, in several desperate, bloody, and decisive 
naval combats, extended their commerce, improved their agri- 
culture, cultivated the arts, sciences and manufactures, and open- 
ed the way for the restoration of the monarchy under the splen* 
did reign of Charles II. 

Cbanes succeeded to the throne through the artful policy of 
general Monk, who relieved the nation from the feeble, imbecile 
reign of Richard, son of Oliver Cromwell, whose talents w^ere 
far oelow the ambition of the nation, and who reigned only 
seven montlis. Charles II. more intent on his o^vn pleasures, 
and the gratifications of his courtiers, than the good of his peo- 
ple, suflSied the commerce of the nation again to decline, and 
the Dutch to rival them in India. 

The efforts to settle North America were successful, and a 
foundation was laid in this reign, for the succeeding prosperous 
enterprize of the nation in the new world. 

That spirit of the reformation which had resisted the violent 
measures of Charles I. and flourished so conspicuously under 
the commonwealth, was in its full strength in Scotland, at the 
accession of Charles II. and displayed its zeal and enthusiasm, 
rn large and frequent religious assemblies in the open field, cal- 
led conventicles. 

That liberty which always accompanies such zeal, Charles 
considered as incompatible with the dignity of his crown, and, 
sent the earl of Lauderdale to check andsuppress it. Again the 
spirit of the reformation was called to assert its liberties against 
the violent measures of the crown ; but not with the same suc- 
cess. The power of the crown prevailed^ and through the ex- 
tremes of violence, cruelty and severity, the spirits of the en- 
thusiasts wer^ humbled. If such things could be done in the 
green tree, what could not be done in the dry : if a protestant 
administration could be guilty of such severity and cruelty, 
what might not be expected from popery ? 

Whilst the nation were shocked with the severities of Charles, 
and distresses of Scotland, they were roused, as by a clap of 
thunder, by the alarm of the popish plot. This, whether a re- 
ality,' or an artful finesse, is still doubtful : but at that time, as 
a serious reality, it excited strong apprehensions, and threw the 
nation into the highest state of alarm ; opened again the sharp- 
est conflict between the king and his parliament : excited the 
same feelings in the nation as in the reign of Charles I. and no- 
thing but the conciliatory address, and high popularity of the 
king, could have prevented another civil war. 

The intrigues of France at this time, had a powerful influence 
in the court of Charles ; he made the most of it, and by a money 
compact with the cabinet of Lewis XIV. became independent of 
his parliament, asjumed a dictatorial style, set them at defiance, 
humbled their refractory spirit, and triumphed in^ their sub- 
mission. 
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The doctrine of passive obedience, and non-resistance, bo- 
eame the order of the day, and was echoed from the desk and 
the bar through the nation. Charles enjoyed his successes in 
triumph, deprived the city of London of its charter ; the other 
cities tendered a voluntary resignation of theirs, and sealed the 
independence of the crown. 

These measures excited the passions and indignation of the 
sons of liberty, and roused the resentment of the Hyehouse plot, 
(so called,) a plot destined to restore the commonwealth by an- 
other revolution. This was discovered, and suppressed by some 
of the best blood of the nation, and laid the foundation of that 
permanent strength in the monarchy, which alone has supported 
it through all the successive struggles of the crown, and enabled 
it to triumph over that disoiganizinp spirit of liberty, which be- 
came so factious in the time of the French revolution. 

It placed in the power of the crown, (or of the minister,) the 
control of the borough elections, which constitute three- fourths 
of the members of parliament, and thereby has, to this day, giv- 
en the minister the control of that branch of the government, 
and rendered tlie crown in a sense despotic. Charles disclosed 
all the religion he had at his death, in partaking of the papal eu- 
charist at the hands of a catholic priest. James II. duke of 
York, and brother of Charles, succeeded to the throne. James 
was a violent catholic. 

Thus we see how God has overruled the conflicting passions of 
men, in this mighty struggle, of the reformation with popery, and 
liberty with tyranny, and placed the government and the church 
axactly in that point, which have proved to this day, to be best 
adapted to the peace and prosperity oUhat nation^ and the good 
of the world. To illustrate this remark, let us take a view of 
the gigantic power of Lewis XIV. king of France. 

Lewis XIV. succeeded Lewis XIII. 1643, in the midst of the 
reign of Charles I. Durine his minority, and under the regency 
of the queen and cardinal Mazarine, France was, like England, 
distracted with feuds. When Lewis took possession of the 
crown, he was the most splendid, ambitious monarch tliat ever 
filled the throne of France. He cherished the discords in Eng- 
land, and at the same time revived all the ancient claims of the 
crown under Charlemagne, and erected the standard of con- 
quest to recover them. 

Spain attempted to avail herself of the feuds in France, 
which arose out of the management of Mazarine ; but Lewis, 
united with Cromwell, the protector of the commonwealth of 
England, soon humbled Spain, and closed this war. The strug- 
, gle for supremacy upon the ocean, which began between Eng- 
land and the seven United Provinces of Holland, in the reign of 
Charles I. still continued ; and England under Cromwell, gain- 
ed a decided superiority over the Dutch. 

Upon the accession of Charles II. Lewis availed himself of 
Ibis strife, and engaged England in his views, to humble the 
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Dutch, and add the tetv coontries tq France. For t)^s pumse 
be assembled a most splendid military ibrce, took the $e!a io 
perooo, and entered Flanders at the head of his i^rmy. 

At the same time the combined fleets of France and England 
amounted to one hundred ships. The Dnited Provinces were 
throfvn into the highest state of alarm ; they collected thejr 
fleet to guard and protect their ports, inundated their country, 
9ued for peace, and offered the most flattering terms ; but all to 
no efiect : their min was sealed hj the vindictive malice pf 
Charles, and the all-conquering ambition of Lewis. The terms 
were rejected, and the war was pursued with vigor. 

This roused up the eneigies of the Dutch, who had by their 
efforts ransomed their country from the ocean, and enriched it 
by their commerce. They declared the prince of Or^Qge. 
stadtholder, or chief magistrate of the nation ; and piepareq 
for defence. The throne of William was secured by the violent 
death of the De Witts, and other opposers in Holland ; and he 
took the field in person. The conflict on the oceai) was desper« 
ate, and the contederates successful ; but the stadtholder ixU 
umphed over Lewis in the low countries, and he was compelled 
to abandon all his conquests. 

Spain and Germany, by an alliance, supported the stadtholder. 
The distracted state of England compelled Charley XL to with- 
draw from the war and offer his mediation. The war became a 
war of posts, and was atteniied with great displays of tactics 
and valor. At this time Sweden became confederate witlk 
France, and Charles II. a pensionary to Lewis by a secret treaty, 

Lewis became formidable at sea, and successful against the 
combined fleets of Spain and Holland, in a splendid naval ac- 
tion on the coast of France ; this victory was sealed bv the 
death of the gallant De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral. The af- 
fairs of France again became prosperous, and Lewis was suc- 
cessful at all points, both against Holland and Spain. He tri- 
umphed over England, through the venality and corruption of 
Charles II. ; trium})hed over Spain, Holland, and the empire, 
and laid the foundation for the future splendor of his crown, by 
the possessions he retained in the lojv countries, at the peace of 
Nimeguen, in 1648. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

France continiied — Europe generally — League of Augsburg — 

Remarks, 

Lewis XIV. notwithstanding the exhausted state of his treas- 
ury, still kept up his poweriiil militaiy forces, and with them, 
that passion for gloiy, and lust of ambition, with which he com- 
menced his reign, and which were the characteristic features of 
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this haughty monarch. He assumed the dictatorial style of 
Charlemagne, seized on Strasbuig, atid rendered it impregna^ 
ble, by the talents of the famous Vauban. He began to flatter 
himself that all Europe would soon feel his sway, and that he 
should establish the ancient dominion. To this end, he distract- 
ed the empire of Germany with feuds, excited the Turks to war 
against them, to humble the house of Austria, which would 
have been ruined, had not the king of Poland interposed with a 
powerful army, compelled the Turks to raise the siege of Vien- 
na, abandon their conquests in Germany and Hungary, return to 
their former limits, and settle a peace. 

Lewis embraced this favorable moment to extend his domin- 
ions, by seizing on several important parts of the low countries^ 
and settled a peace with Spain, the Emperor of Germany, and 
turned his attention to his fleets. 

At this critical moment, died the illustrious Colbert, prime 
minister of Lewis, and whose sagacious mind, as a statesman 
and financier, had raised Lewis to the summit of his greatness. 
With the death of Colbert, fell the greatness of Lewis, and left 
his pride and ambition, like a ship in the midst of a tempest, 
without a pilot. 

Lewis revoked the memorable edict of Nantz : that shield of 
the reformation under Henry IV. and put forth all his efforts to 
establish popery upon the ruin and conversion of protestantism ; 
but without effect. This cruel artifice of priestcraft, butcheiy, 
and military executions, ruined the manufacturing interest, 
which the immortal Colbert had promoted and encouraged 
amongst the protestants. One twentieth part of the whole 
number, fell a sacrifice to these barbarous and impolitic meas- 
ures ; a price was set on the heads of the remainder, they were 
hunted IiKe wild beasts of the forest, and forbidden, under pen- 
alty of death, to leave the kingdom. 

In the face of all this seventy, however, more than six hun- 
dred thousand protestants left the kingdom ; ruined the manu- 
facturing" interest of France, and transplanted it into the 
neighboring kingdoms. This severity was not the result of 
submission to the Roman pontiff ; his haughty spirit led him to 
humble pope Innocent XI. in the most humihatir^ manner, and 
triumph over all his excommunications. 

This cruel, and vindictive persecution against the reforma- 
tion, arose'from the haughty imperious spirit of Lewis, and from 
tlie weakness of his uninformed mind, lie soon felt the rashness 
of these measures. The protestants in Germany, throughout 
the empire, formed the famous league of Augsburg, to restrain 
the overbearii^ spirit of France. . 

The emperor Leopold added Hungaiy to Austria, and placed 
fiis son, Joseph upon that throne, upon the suppression of tbe 
Turkish invasion, and was now ready to become party in the 
league of Augsburg, against France, 
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Thus we see bow God makes use of bis means, to effect bis 
ends, and with what wisdom all his great purposes are accom* 
plished« 

The art of printing had greatly facilitated the improvement of 
letters, and swept away that gross ignorance which had prevail-, 
ed through the dark ages, (that nursery of bigotry and supersti- 
tion ;) given expansion to the mind of man, and prepared the 
way for the reception of those great and important truths the 
immortal Luther was destined to unfold. 

The excesses, corruj^tions and abuse of power, which at this 
time had become notorious in the catholic cnurch, led to a gener- 
al inquiry amongst the learned, and better informed part of so- 
ciety ; doubts began to arise with regard to many of the 
dpgmas of the church, and the abuse of power in the sale of 
induigencies (which had now become notoriously corrupt) stag- 
gered the faith of some, disgusted the feelings of others^ and 
^hocked all common sense. 

. The pen of Erasmus was pointed and severe, well calculated 
to excite doubts, and fead the public mind to pause, reflect and 
consider, whether all this was founded upon the authority of 
CJod. 

'.The waste of blood and treasure, which had so loi^ accom- 
panied this despotic power, had fairly opened the way for the 
introduction of those truths, the immortal Luther was destined 
to unfold ; and Germany was well prepared to become the great 
theatre of action. 

Armed with the authority of God, Luther stood forth, the great 
champion of truth ; unfolded the pure principles of that gospel 
which bad been so long corrupted and abused : set at defiance 
that power which claimed and excercised the right of extirpa- 
ting all opposition by force ; raised the public mind to resist that 
infallibility, they had now been led to doubt ; and by his firm- 
i^ess, learning, and talents, established the reformation upon an 
imrtXQveable basis. 

Germany, which had suffered most severely from the despotic 
power of the popes through the dark a^es, was now destined to 
become the light of the world, in religion, and in science. Lu- 
ther stood forth as the light of the gospel ; Copernicus, (of 
Thorn) unfolded the mysteries of the heavenly bodies, and 
taught the true doctrine of the solar system ; and Kepler illus- 
trated the true figure of their orbits : all these combined, ^ave 
such expansion to the mind, as led to a more general inquiry ; 
opened the way to a more general and correct understanding of 
the truths of religion, of nature, and of God. 

Italy at this time was favoured also with her Gallileo, whose 
inventive genius greatly improved the telescope, by which the 
systems of Copernicus and Kepler were confirmed, and the ro- 
tation of the sun upon its own axis, the satellites of the several 
planets, the phases of Venus, and the mountains in the moon 
were all discovered. 
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Ail these great events combined,, excited a general inquiry ; 
this wa» increased, and strengthened by the persecutions of the 
popes, who denounced the whole as one great system of absurd- 
ity and heresy.. The inquisition of Italy, so late as 1633, pass- 
ed a decree, declaring the solar system of Copernicus expressly 
contrary to the holy scriptures, ^se and absurd in sound phi- 
losophy, as well as erroneous in the faith ! 
. These great luminaries of Germany, have diffused their light, 
as we have noticed, throughout the christian worl^j and have 
unfolded to man that great system of religious and literaiy truth 
which they now enjoy, and which, under their future improve- 
ments, they are destined to enjoy. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

England ; and Europe generally from the accession of James IL 
to ths nse of the order of the Jesuits. 

At this eventful period when the league of Augsbuig had uni- 
ted the whole protestant cause of Europe, as one great family, 
to resist the overbearing power of that chastising rod, Lewis 
XIV. kii^ of France, commenced the unhappy reign of James 
II. as successor of Charles II. of England. His character as a 
papist, under the title of duke of York, had occasioned much 
warmth of feeling and expression, during the reign of Charles, 
and was yet remembered. Notwithstanding his nattering assur- 
ances, he discovered the purposes of his heart, in his imperious 
speech to his parliament. 

Conspiracy soon kindled into a flame, and raised an insurrec- 
tion in the nation. At this time he commenced a career of gen- 
eral favor and indulgence to papists, both in England and Ire- 
land, and issued a declaration of general indulgence, or liberty 
of conscience, by his own absolute and arbitrary power ; sent an 
ambassador to Rome, in order to unite the crown of England again 
to the holy see ; gave a public audience to the pope's nuncio, and 
consecrated four popish bishops in the king's chapel ; permit- 
ted the monks to appear at court in 'their respective habits ; 
attempted to introauce Roman catholics into the church and 
■universities ; endeavored to gain the protestant dissenters^nd 
to form them into a union with the catholics, by ordering a new 
declaration of indulgence, and causing it to be read |in the 
' pulpit by all the established clergy. 

- The clergy resisted, and a general alarm was excited through- 
out the nation. They invited William, prince of Orange, (who 
had married Mary, daughter of James,) to assume the govern- 
ment. He complied with the call of the nation, landed in Eng- 
land with a strong naval and military force, amidst the popular 
commotions and struggles, seized on the crown, and James fled 
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to France. The Scotch submitted to the gdvernment of Wil- 
liam ; he summoned a convention to settle the affairs of the na- 
tion ; who placed the crown upon William and Maiy, by an in- 
strument of settlement, which closed ail the struggles of privi- 
lege and prerogative, and fixed the constitution upon a perma- 
nent basis. 

During these mighty struggles, episcopacy had been estab- 
lished in England and Scouand ; this occasioned at this time 
some division of sentiment, and some warmth of feeling ; but 
the Presbyterians, who composed the masd of the people in 
Scotland, favorea and supported the throne of William and 
Maiy. 

James, at the same time, sealed his own ruin by favoring a 
catholic insurrection in Ireland, and by the aid of Lewis XiV. 
actually embarking in France with a military force, and placing 
himself at its head. This occasioned a warm conflict between the 
English and Irish parliaments, and excited a general alarm in 
the nation : William declared war against Lewis, and became 
a party in the league of Augsburg. 

At this time the divisions in Scotland were settled by the 
sword, and the government of William quietly established. — 
James met with a warm resistance from the protestants, in Ire- 
land, who were supported by William in person, who triumph- 
ed over James, defeated and destroyed his army, and he ned 
again to France ; the insurrection was soon quelled, and all Ire- 
land submitted to the government of William. 

The spirit of faction was not yet quelled in England : the fire 
of the parties soon revived, appeared in parliamentary feuds, 
and was kindled into a blaze by the rashness of William, at the 
massacre of Glencoe, in Scotland. This excited a general 
alarm, which roused up the nation to a spirit of opposition, and 
gratified the spirit of Lewis XIV. kins; of France — he immedi- 
ately furnished James with a powerful naval and military force, 
who put himself at their head to invade England, afid recover 
the crown ; but a decisive action gained at this critical moment 
over the French fleet by the English, checked the expedition ; 
closed all the future prospects of James ; and after_.aJew more- 
feuds in England, settled and established the government of 
William, and rendered the reformation again triumphant in 
England. 

T^e league of Augsbuig had now called forth all the efforts of 
Christendom, to humble the haughty, overbearing spirit of Lew- 
is, and roused him up, like a lion of the forest, to take ven- 
geance on his enemies. He cherished his alliance with the 
Turks to make a diversion in Hungary ; assembled an army of 
four hundred thousand men, and entered Germany and the low 
countries, with various success ; at the same time the fleet of 
Lewis gained a signal victory over the English and Dutch. 

Lewis took the field in person, and appeared with great 
splendor in Flanders ; the War became general, and raged in 
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Hung^oy. Q&n^psaafy Flanders, Spain asul Italy. Europe lud 
iiever b^re .witnessed such spleidid armies, under suca splen- 
did captains, together with such displays of valor and military 
tactics. Mathematics, as applied to the art of gunneiy and for- 
tificatipo, at this period, attained the highest perfection, under 
the t^ents of a Vauba^. The war became genarally a war of 
pQ«jts, and raged with various success, from 1688, to the peace 
of Ryswick, with Frs^ce, 1698, and of Carlowitz, wim the 
Turks, 1699. 

This war gave a general triumph to Uie reformation over 
popeiy, leagued with the infidels, and greatly facilitated the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences ; gave a new polish and lusti^ to 
military tactics, and a new splendor to socie^ in Europe. The 
good elects of ^e reformation were generally felt and acknowl- 
edged, throughout Christendom : this excited a general spirit 
of mquify and learoiog amongst the catholic clejgy, and a gen* 
eral improvement in their morals. 

This eciclesiastical spirit of science and morals was greatly 
improved by a new mon^tic order, which ^sprang up at this 
time, styled the order of the Jesuits, from the frequent use they 
made of the name Je$u. This older became the immediate 
champions of the pontiffs^-^-tb^y became the confessors of all the 
catholic monarcbs of Christendom, and by that means the or- 
gans of intelligence to their masters the popes, aiul rendered 
the chair of St. Peter the repository oi all the intrigues of Eu- 
robe. 

They also served as ambassadors to the popes in all foreign 
courts, and thus the organs of the secrets of all the couits in 
the world. The zeal, intrigue, and corruption of thi^ order, 
^ caused its ruin in the eighteenth century. That general im- 
provement of manners, literatuie, taste and refinement, which 
began to dawn in Europe in the distinguished reigns of Charles 
V. of Spain and Germany, Francis 1. of France, and Henry 
VIII. of England, received a polish in this war, which with the 
commencement of the eighteenth centuiy, commenced a new 
order of things in Europe, 



CHAP. XXX. 

Affairs of Europe generally^-^iorihem confederacy^-capture of 

Gibraltar by the English, 

From the time that Francis I. of Jrance introduced the la- 
dies at court,, (about the middle of the seventeenth century) the 
drama of life in Europe has experienced an entire change ; fe- 
rocity has given place to urbanity, and barbarism to refinement. 
Although a general corruption of morals grew out of this, in its 
«arly stages, which w?s «oon refined into an el^ant sensuality^ 
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and ndxt into a p^Jished system of ^llantiy, and romantic ef- 
feminacy ; it was the means of giving that liigh polish to tlie 
leign ot Lewis XIV. 

In this splendid reign, the sword in single combat (whicb 
was also sanctioned by the former example of Francis I.) gave 
a check to ostentation, pride and hauteur ; protected the cnar- . 
acters and virtues of the fair sex ; and united with their exam- 
ple, had a commanding influence, in forming the manners of the 
times. 

All that splendid taste in the fine arts, and all that classical 
elegance, which had been revived in Italy a century before, 
were now ti-ansplanted into France, and flourished in the reign 
of Lewis XIV. The spirit of the reformation had given expan- 
sion to the mind of man ; suppressed the overbearing ignorance 
and bigotiy of the catholic domination ; awakened freedom of 
thoueht, and freedom of speech : and diffused a general spirit 
of toleration throughout Christendom, accompanied with a^ gen- 
eral influence on government and manners ; these combined, 
paved the way for that liberty, literature and science, which 
nave c^me down to us, and which we so richly enjoy. 

Immediately after the peace of Ryswick, the declining health 
of Charles II. of Spain, opened a new field of intrigue amongst 
the competitors for the crown, and kindled a new flame in Eu- 
rope. These competitors were no less than Lewis XIV. the 
emperor Leopold me I. of Germany, and the elector of Bava- 
ria. Their claims of consanguinity were nearly egual, and the 
general interest, and tranquillity of Europe, required the suc- 
cession of the elector of Bavaria, because it would produce the 
least effects on the balance of power. The intrigues of the 
competitors ran hi^h ; all Europe took a lively interest in the 
struggle : the Spanish nation favored the lineal succession of the 
house of Bourbon ; but the queen, who was a German princess, 
favored the emperor Leopold. • 

During this conflict of intrigue, a treaty of partition was fram- 
ed in the most secret manner, between England, France, and 
Holland, to divide the kingdom and provinces of Spain, amongst 
the contracting parties, upon the demise of Charles. The se- 
crets of this treaty soon reached the eai* of Charles, and fired 
him, like a shock of electricity, with indignation and resent- 
ment. He summoned an extraordinary council, made his will, 
conveyed the succession to the elector of Bavaria, ^nd recover- 
ed his health. The sudden death of the elector defeated the 
will, and renewed the treaty of partition, upon an entire new 
plan. By this treaty it was stipulated, that no dauphin, or king 
of France, should ever we^ the crown of Spain. 

During this struggle of intrigue in the south of Europe, a new 
drama commenced irt the north, under the reigns of Frederic IL 
king of Denmark ; Charles XII. king of Sweden ; Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, and king of Poland ; and Peter the 1. em* 
peror of Russia. The improvements of the north, had Iain 
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dormaDt in agi^at measure, with their long tranquiiiitj, and 
had notl^ept pace with the refinements of the south ; until this 
splendid constellation arose, and diffused it3 lustre over those 
regions. 

. I shall pass over, however, the mighty conflict which ensued 
amongst these sovereigns, and trcjat of it at large, in the third 
part of this work, and continue the affairs of the south. 

The sudden death of the elector of Bavaria, gave a new turn 
to the affairs of Spain, and placed Charles II. in a new dilem- 
ma ; he took the dernier resort, and appealed to the pope for 
counsel. His holiness, dreading the power of Austria, at once 
advised him to bestow the crown of. Spain upon the family of 
Bourbon : this advice was positive, and positively obeyed. — • 
Charles, by a private will, annulled his former will, and con- 
veyed the crown of Spain to the duke of Anjou, second son of 
the dauphin. 

During these intrigues, Charles died, and the will was disclos- 
ed — Lewis XIV. at once accepted, and placed his grandson 
ui)on the throne of Spain, under the title of Philip V. then a 
minor, and prepared to support him. This accession of Strength 
to the house of Bourbon, already considered too powerful for 
the peace of Europe, and during the alarming reign of Lewis 
XI V. was considered as incompatible with the interest and safe- 
ty of every free state. It roused all the potentates in the south 
to the protection of the common cause, and produced the grand 
alliance (so called) in 1701, signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the emperor of Germany, the king of England, and the states* 
general of the United Provinces. 

The 'grand object of this league was to counteract the succes- 
sion of the house of Bqurbon to the crown of Spain ; and obtain 
a general security for the balance of power, and the peace of 
Europe ; with a reserve, that England and Plolland might retain 
all their conquests in both the Indies. The movements of the 
grand confederacy in the north, against Sweden, had already 
commenced, and were now in their full operation. 

At this eventful period, James II. who had taken refuge in 
France, died, and Louis had the temerity to acknowledge the 
son of James, as king of Great-Britain and Ireland, under the 
title of James III. This struck the fatal blow to the peace of 
Europe ; William resented the indignity, and prepared for ac- 
tion, and the grand confederacy prepared to co-operate. Lewis, 
sensible of his error, attempted to palliate the blow by an apol- 
ogy. The parliament of England passed a bill of attainder 
gainst the young prince, James HI. and prepared to support the 
dignity of the .crown. 

At this critical juncture, William" was thrown from his horse, 
and received a contusion which occasioned his death ; he was 
quietly succeeded by queen Anne, eldest surviving daugliter of 
James II. 1702. She entered with spirit into the measures of 
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WilUam, in support of the grand alliance, and prepared for 
action. 

Lord Godolphin was placed at the head of the treasury, and 
the earl of Marlborough at the head of the armies ; war was de» 
clared against France in London, the Hague and Vienna at the 
same time. The protection of the general safety^ rendered a 
union of interest more permanent ana formidable in this com- 

Eact, than in any that Europe had ever witnessed ; and although 
ewis was apparently strengthened by the union of the crowns 
of France and Spain, in his own family ; it proved the reverse, 
and Spain was only a burthen on his nands, to be protected at 
home and abroad. The gold of America was the only advan- 
tage that resulted to him — and this, the exhausted state of his 
treasury very much required. 

The earl of Marlborough took the field in Flanders, as com- 
mander in chief ; he soon acquired the title of duke, and his 
exploits gave a lustre to the arms of the confederates. The suc- 
cesses of the first campaign, led the duke of Savoy, and the 
king oj^ Portugal, to join the confederates, 1703 : although the 
duke mis of the house of Bourbon, grandson of Lewis Xllt. and 
father-in-law to Philip V. the young king of Spain. This union 
of the duke with the allies, was considered by Lewis as the ruin 
of his cause. 

All Europe, from north to south, was the theatre of a general 
war, and divided into two great parties. In the south under the 
^rand alliance, the war raged in Flanders, in Bavaria, in Spain, 
m Italj, and upon the ocean. 

An msurrection broke out in Hungary, which penetrated to 
the gates of Vienna, and threatened the ruin of the house of 
Austria. Feuds sprang up in Scotland, founded on their resent- 
ment against king William for neglecting the Scotch settlement 
Upon the isthmus of Darien during his reign, which endangered 
the peace of England, by the sharp contest between whig and 
tory factions. 

The war raged in 1704 with various success by sea and land ; 
but the conquest of Gibraltar, was a most valuable acquisition 
to the English. This year the emperor Leopold died, and was 
succeeded by his son Joseph, who entered warmly into the meas- 
ures of the alliance. 

In 1705 the French were successful in Italy, and the confed- 
erates in Spain. The war raged in Germany and Flanders with 
various success, but nothing decisive. In 1706 the confederates 
were successful, under the illustrious Marlborough in Flanders, 
and in Spain, under prince Charles, who entered Madrid, and 
was then crowned king of Spain under the title of Charles III. ; 
but was soon compelled to retire. ^ 

The English took the islands of Majorca and Ivica. Lewis 
.XIV. under this pressure of his affairs, had recourse to the kisg 
of Sweden, Charles XII. then in his successful career in Po* 
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.laDd and Saxony — but without effect : Charles had set his &ce 
for Moscow. 

Lewis, upon this failure, sued for peace ; but without effect — 
the confederates resolved, ** that do peace shall be made with 
the house of Eourbon, so long as a prince of that house is on the 
throne of Spain.'^ The successes of England in Flanders, the 
conquest of Gibraltar, and the isles of the Mediterranean, gave 
strength to the crown, and confirmed that union of England and 
Scotland, which has since proved so salutary to the two king- 
doms. The splendor of the duke of Marlborough in Flanders, 
of prince Eugene in Italy, and the arch duke Charles in Spain, 
gave strength and spirit to the confederates this year, and bum- 
pled the pride of Lewis. 



CHAP. XXXL 

General Affairs of Europe to the deaik of Lewis XIV, and the 
suppression of the insurrection in Scotland^^Remarks. 

The exhausted treasury of Lewis XIV. compelled him to 
desperate measures ; he ordered bills to be drawn upon his 
mint, and resolutely prepared for action ; the confederates were 
triumphant in Italy, and the Frejich abandoned their conquests 
. by a convention — the French were victorious however in Spain, 
at the battle of Almanzar, and the prospects of Philip V. stood 
hjffh. 

In 1707prihce Eugene and the duke of Savoy penetrated into 
France, laid siege to Toulon, and failed ; this with the successes 
in Spain, and feuds which sprang up in the councils of Ei^- 
land, revived the hopes and spirits of Lewis ; but the success 
of the confederates in Flanders anil Italy, and the suppression 
of the feuds in the English cabinet, together with the capture of 
Sardinia and Minorca, by .the English, joined to the low state 
of his funds, pressed Louis in 1708 to make advantageous ovejip-. 
lures of peace to the confederates. These they haughtily re- 
jected, and pushed the war in 1709 with renewed vigor and 
success in Flanders. 

Louis again pressed his overtures for peace, and the next 
year conferences were appointed at Gertruydenbur^. Lewis 
made concessions at this conference, which were humiliating to 
him, and served to flatter the pride, and raise the spirits, as 
well as. the demands of the confederates : they rejected the 
overtures, broke off the conferences, and took the field, with re- 
newed success, in Flanders. Charles III. entered Madrid at 
the head of his victorious army ; but was soon compelled to 
restore it to Philip^ V. ; and the war In Spain r^if^ with various 
success. . 

16 
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At this time a new feud sprang up in the councils of EnglandP^ 
and divided the champions of the nation ; Godolphin and Marl- 
borough began to decline. The tories cried out danger to 
church and state, and the pulpit echoed the cry. This pro- 
duced a change in the ministry ; Marlborough supported his, 
popularity ; but Godolphin was succeeded in the treasuiy by 
Harly, Earl of Oxford. This feud again revived the claims of 
the pretender, and Godolphin espoused bis cause ; but the to- 
ries triumphed in a new parliament, 1710. This year the arch 
duke Charles succeeded to the imperial throne, upon the death 
of tiie emperor Joseph, which gave some check to the bold 
plans of the duke of Marlborough. The parliament of Eng- 
land voted liberal supplies, and the war was pushed with vigor. 
The feuds in parliament called forth the best talents of the na- 
tion ; a dignified speech from the <j[ueen, would have quieted, 
and united the councils of the nation, had not the influence of 
Marlborough produced an overheated zeal in Uie house of lords, 
and effected a secret treaty between England and France, which 
however destroyed his popularity and command, 1711. 

The treaty nred the parties of England, with warmth and bit- 
terness — it was not contended by the whigs, that Spain coujd 
have been conquered at that time, and Charles III. placed upon 
the throne of rhiliij V. by the sword ; but they did contend, 
that under the existing state of the armies, together with the 
low state of the finances of Lewis, the confederates under Marl- 
borough in Flanders, might, (n one more campaign, have pene- 
trated to Paris, and compelled Lewis to depose his grandson^ 
Philip V. and place the arch duke upon the throne of Spain, 
and also have established a barrier on the north, which would 
have effectually humbled the house of Bourbon. 

These truths the whigs in Ei^land realized, these truths the 
confederates all realized, and were severely mortified at their 
disappointment. They made great efforts, by the aid of prince 
Eugene, (who was invited by the whigs over into England for 
that purpose,) to renew the confec^pracy, and prosecute the war, 
but to no effisct : the tories were established, and the councils 
firm ; and conferences for a general peace were opened at 
Utrecht. 

The successive deaths of several of the princes of France, at 
this time increased the apprehension, lest tlie crown of France 
and Spain should be united in one head, upon the death of 
Lewis ; and called forth all the energies of the contracting par- 
ties, to guard against this, by positive stipulation : which was, 
ultimately, though reluctantly, complied with, by Lewis, and 
he ^aranteed the renunciation of his grandson, Philip V. to all 
claims upon the crown of France. This produced a secret 
cessation of arms on the part of England, which separated the 
English forces from the confederacy, and an open avowal of the 
treaty ensued. 
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The Dutch, the duke of Savoy, and the kings of Portua^al 
and Spain, followed the example of the English ; and the etor 
peror beii^ left alone in the war, a general peace was conclud- 
ed at Utfecht, and the storm of war once more hushed in the 
south, 1713. The parties ran high at this time, in England ; it 
became now well understood, that not only Godolphin, the ex- 
minister, but the duke of Marlborough himself, secretly favored 
the cause of the pretender ; knd that great efforts were made 
to induce his sister, the queen, to provide for his restoration. 

James III. was a violent catholic, and as obstinately so as his 
father : this roused all the fears of the protestants, and when 
united with the feuds produced at the peace, distracted the 
nation. 

A party, called Jacobites, were actually engaged to restore 
the pretender : this called forth a vote of parliament, of one 
hundred thousand pounds, to whoever shoula apprehend him in 
Great Britain. During the violence of these measures, Queen 
Anne died, and was succeeded by George I. elector of Hanover : 
who placed the whigs at the head of the administration, com- 
menced a general inquiry into the state of the nation, and the 
ne^ociations of the peace of Utrecht, as the surest means of 
quieting the parties, and establishing his throne. 1714. 

In the midst of these scenes d;, d Cewis XIV« king of France, 
who was succeeded by Lewis XV^. then a minor ; and the gov- 
ernment of France fellitldlfr the regency of the duke of Orleans, 
1715. He espoifsed tie cause of James HI. (the pretender,) 
and secretly co-operated with the Jacobites in England and Scot- 
land, to effect his restoration. Great preparations were made 
this year, for the reception of James III. in England ; and the 
Jacobites invited him to land at Plymouth. A general insurrec- 
tion took place in Scotland, and these hardy sons of the moun- 
tains, who boasted that they never had been conquered, tender^ 
ed their services to James, in support of his claims to the crown 
of England. 

This formidable conspiracy in Scotland and England, called 
ibrth tlie energies of Geoi^e ; and the kingdom of England and 
Scotland, were again torn with the distresses of a civil war. 
The pretender landed in Scotland : again the protestant cause 
was triumphant — that God who rides on the whirlwind and di- 
rects the storm, appeared in support of the reformation. The 
stru^le was short ; the fatal battle of Sheriffmuir decided the 
fate of the pretender, and his popish cause forever in England ; 
his partisans dispersed, and he fled to France. A few execu- 
tions suppressed the rebellion ; restored the tranquillity of the 
nation, and established the throne. 

The conflicting passions, which had harassed and distressed 
Europe in the south, during the lon^ andf ambitious reign of 
Lewis XIV. were once more hushed mto a general calm. The 
exhausted state of finances, throughout these kingdoms, render- 
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ed a general peaee not only necessaxy ; but actually forbade the 
renewal of hostilities. 
France was content to secure her ancient limits, with the ac- 

Suisition of the crown of Spain, to a branch of the house of 
»ourbon. England had secured a protestant succession, and 
the union of Scotland ; but the emperor of Germany had ob- 
tained no adequate compensation for the blood and treasure 
expended in the war, excepting the union of Hungary, with the 
house of Austria. 

At the close of tlie last war, by the peace of Ryswick, we 
turned our attention slightly, to the general improvement of 
manners, literature and the arts, since the reigns of Charles V, 
Frances I. and Henry VIII. in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury : let us now take a view of the chaises, which the long 
reign of Lewis XIV. produced in the relative connection of the 
kingdoms in the §outh of Europe. 

The high claims and pretensions, which marked the com- 
mencement of the reign of this haughty, overbearing monarch, 
called up the general attention of the nations to their common 
safet;5r, and lea them to inquire into the principles of their com- 
mon .interest and securitv. These principles led Spain, Italy, 
Germany, England and Holland to suspend their private inter- 
ests and views, together with If.eir private piques, and objects of 
ambition, and form one grand confederacy, to check the high 
menacing ambition of France. TbHkcesses of this coalition 
were displayed in the peace of Ryt^Bk. 

When the intrigues of Lewis to accomplish the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain, upon the death of Charles II. again 
threatened to commit tlie peace of Europe, and destroy the 
general interest, which the peace of Ryswick had secured — 
again the southem kingdoms coalesced, nrst under the triple al- 
liance, and then generally ; humbled the gigantic power of 
France, reduced her to the last extremity, severed tne union 
then contemplated, by express stipulation ; and the treaty of 
Utrecht, guaranteed to Europe a balance of power, which re." 
mained undisturbed down to the French revolution. 

Thus we see, hoiy from the private quarrels of individual^ in 
the early ages, of neighboring chiefs, of neighboring and rival 
cities, of neighboring states, or kingdoms, eiuier separately, or 
with private alliances to promote, or check ambition, the nations 
of Europe have become one gitat family, with separate views ; 
but one great union of interest, founded upon that balance of 
power, wnich they have effected by their great coalitions, and 
which has become inseparably inter\»'oven, not only with the 
general safety and tranquillity, but with their veiy existence, a?, 
iirJependent states and sovereignties. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

EurapCy from, the commencemerU of the quadruple atliance^ to 
the accession qJ. Francis L of Jlustri{t. 

When the migh^ struggle of ambitiou wliich called forth the 
triple alliance, and in succession involved all the -south of Eu- 
rope in a distressing and eventful war, to prevent the union of 
the drowns of France and Spain, jip the house of Bourbon had a 
been so successfully closed ; when Lewis XIV. the author of^ 
this mighty struggle, had guaranteed an eternal exci(/sion, to the 
union of the two crowns in the hou^ of Bourbon, in order to re- 
store that tranq uiiiity which bis ambition bad disturbed, by ex- 
citing a war which he coujd no longermaintain, and to guarantee 
to his grandson Philip V. the quiet possession of the crown of 
Spain ; when Philip had voluntarily sanctioned the measures of 
Lewis, his grand&ther, and was quietly enjoying all that be 
possessed, or could in honor or justice claim : when all the 
contracting parties were contentedly enjoying that quiet, which 
tlie great interest of Europe required and demanded, after so 
long and arduous struggles as she had experienced, during the 
long reign of Lewis XIV . : it was to bave been expected, that 
a repose so desirable, might bave been continued. \ 

What slialJ we say, w^ft-we announce, that the same spirit 
of ambition which firecylfe breast of Lewis, inflamed the heart 
of Philip V. and kd him to light again the torch of war, by his 
intrigues to obtain the regency of Prance, during the minority 
of Lewis XV, and thereby secure the union of the two crowns 
of France and Spain. Although the conspirators were discov- 
ered in the house of Bourbon, and duly puni^ed, and the duke 
of Orleans more firmly established in the regency ; the powers 
of Europe resented this outrage, and England, France, Holland 
and -fcrermany , under the quadruple alliance, (so called) declai-^ 
ed war against Spain in 1718. 

The 1* rench invaded Spain on the northern frontier : the 
Enjcjish triumphed over the Spanish fleet ^ and took the islands 
of Si^tily and Sardinia ; Philip complied with the terms pre- 
s<^ribed, disgraced his minister, and sued for peace. 
. At this time, the famous Mississippi scheme appeared in 
France, and through the infatuating spirit of John Law, ruined 
theiu system of .finance, and spread distress through the nation. 
The same spirit spread into England, and blew up what was 
called the south sea babble, and produced'the same effects upon 
the funds, and upon the nation,, as the scheme of Law had pro- 
duced in France. These damped the spirit for war in tlie two 
nations ; the operations of the alliance languished ; thedeatjl^of 
the duke of Orleans in the year 1723, paved i]\Q way for pettce, 
by the treaties of Vienna and flandver, 1795 ; which wa$ijo^i- 
Jy settled by the peace of Seville, ii^Uj^7. 
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Pending these negociatioos, died Geoi^e I. wiio was succeeded 
by his son Geoigc II. Under this succession, parties ran high 
in England ; corruption, jealousy and strife, distracted the coun- 
cils of the nation. During these struggles in England, died Au- 
gustus, king of Poland, 1733 ; and L^is XV. of France, now 
on the throne, engaged with Spain and Sardinia, in a war 
against the emperor of Germany, to recover the crown of Poland 
for bis fatheT*in-law, Stanislaus Leckzinski, who once held it 
under the favor and protection of Charles XIL king of Sweden, 
, . by usurpation, and had fallen, and fled to France upon the res- 
toration of Augustus. The French invaded Germany and Italy 
with such success, that the emperor sued for peace. Lewis re- 
• linqvished his claims on the crown of Poland, and obtained for 
Stanislaus the duchy of Lorrain, with its cession to France, up- 
on the death of Stanislaus, and peace was concluded, 1736« 

During the distressing wars in Europe, for the last cent; r^ , 
the commerce, and colonial possessions of England, Fra.ice, 
Spain and Holland, rapidly progressed in North and South Ame- 
rica, and both the Indies, and became the source of that wealth, 
by which these powers were enablcHd to equip such vast fleets, 
and rniise and support such vast armies. 

Altliough war was the means of increasing and prolonging the 
distresses of the nations, it became the instrument of encoura- 
ging and promoting the arts aiid sciences, of softening and pol- 
ishing their ferocity of manners, of -dilseminating the principles 
of tolera^tion in religion, and thereby cstiblishing the reformation 
. upon a more permanent basis. ^ 

During this period of commercial spirit and enterprise, the 
strife, and conflicting interests of England and Spain, led them 
into a commercial war, in 1739. This war became a war of 
plunder: The English exerted all their force to augment their 
inaratime strength ; to plunder and rifle the Spanish commerce, 
particularly those ships laden witli the treasures of Peru. . 

They seized upon the most wealthy commercial ports o4 
Spain, in South Ameriea, arid under various sucesses,»were enrich* 
cd with the spoils of war ; particularly by the capture of a Spanish 
galleon, off the coast of Chili, in 1744, by^ lord Anspn, who trav- 
ersed the great Pacific with his prize, visited India, returned to 
• England by the way of the Cajje of Good Hope, and landed his 
treasure, where it was carried in great triumph, and deposited; 

in the tower. ,. , , , . • r^u 

At the commencement of this war, died the last pnnce ol the 
house of Austria, Charles VI. This death opened a new field 
for the powers of Europe. The treaty of Seville, which closed 
the war of the quadruple alliance against Spainr— contemplating 
the exposed situation of the house of Austria, and anticipating 
the claims that would commence upon the death of the emperor, 
Charles VI. guaranteed by a general confederation, the right 
of succession to Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Charles VI. 
and then wife of FraiKlSlpftuke of Lorrain. Maria Theresa was 
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acknowledged by all the states of Austria, and soon became ex- * 
tr^nely popular. 

r At this^time a secret league took place, between Lewis XV. 
Frederic III. king of Prussia, and the elector of Bavaria, to di- 
Tide the Austrian dominions. The king of Prussia opened the 
war upon Silesia, and soon placed his standard on the walls of 
Breslaw, the capital. The forces of France entered Germany, 
formed a junction with the elector, in Bavaria, and penetrated 
to Vienna. The empress retired to Presburg, in Hungary, 
where j by her artful address, she roused up the zeal and spirit 
of the nation, under old count PalfT, who soon appeared for 
the relief of Vienna.* The allies did not wait his approach, 
but file4 of^'into Bohemia, invested and took Prague, and crown- 
ed the elector of Bavaria, king of Bohemia ; from thence he 
proceeded to Frankfort, and was crowned emperor, under the 
title of Cbaries VII. 1742. 

The gigantic strides of France, the dangerous state of Aus- 
tria, and general interest of Germany, that engr^sed the atten^ 
tion of GeorB[e I. together with the good effects which resulted 
to the allies trom the connection between England and Austria, 
in humbling the pride of Lewis XIV. induced George II. to 
espouse with warmth and zeal, the cause of Maria xheresa. 

Geotge carried with him the spirit of his people : he deposed 
his opposing ministry ; filled their places with such as were 
ready to second his views ; his parliament liberally granted sup- 
plies, and Geoi^e assembled an arm^ in Flanders of36,000 men ; 
the Austrians penetrated into Bavaria, and took Munich. 

At this critical moment, the court of France were struck, as 
with a clap of thunder, by the tidings of the treaty of Breslaw, 
and peace oetween Prussia a^d Austria. 

The allies were closely invested in Prague, and their fate 
considered as desperate. The^ French, on the Rhine, made aii 
effort to relieve Prague, but it failed : the Dqke de Belleisle, 
however, by . an artml movement, stole a macch upop the be- 
siegers, abandoned Prague, and led* back his army, with all his 
haegsige and artilleiy, to the banks of the Rhine. 

Spain, in alliance with France, pushed the war in Italy, with^ 
such success, as to rouse up the king of Sardinia to an alliance 

♦ This address of the empress is wortby of record. When the em- 
press bad assembled the states of Hungary, she appeared at their head, 
and bearing her eldest, ancL her infant son in her arms, thus addressed 
them : — " Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enemies, and 
attacked by my nearest celations, I have no resource I^ft but in your 
fidelity aad valor. On you alone, ! depend for relief; and into youf 
hands I commit the son of your soveriegn, and my just cause." Fired- 
with indignation and rage, they drew their swords, and with tears of 
zeal and compassion, they exclaiuied — " We will die for our king." 
The nobility were instantly ia arms, and at the head of thirty tliousand 
4ttec, 
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with the empress, and kiog of England, and the war raged bjr 
sea and land. At the commencement of 1743, the French sued 
for peace — the allies refused. This artful policy kindled afresh 
the feuds of opposition in the British parliament ; George rein* 
forced his army in Flanders, and took the field in person. This 
occasioned such suspicious movements, particularly at the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, as damped the spirit of the allies, and caused 
the British general, the earl of Stair, to resign in disgust. 

The treaty of Worms, between the arch duchess, Maiia 
Theresa, ana the king of Sardinia, strengthened her prospects ; 
but her imperious deportment led several Qerman princes to 
negotiate with the new emperor, Charles Vll. at Frsmkfort.. 

These movements called forth a secret treaty, at Fc^ntainbleau , 
between France and Spain, to recover the ' sovereignty of the 
Mediterranean ; and at the same time all the old intrigues for 
the restoration of the pretender were renewed, and correspon-> 
dences opened between England, Scotland and France ; an ar- 
my of fifteen thousand meq assembled in France, under the cel- 
ebrated count Saxe, and actually embarked for Ei^laiid, to 
restore the pretender. This diversion failed, and was defeated 
by violent storms, and all further movements were prevented 
by a superior British fleet, 1744. 

The various operations, and various successes of the parties 
through this year and the next, in Flanders, Italy, Spain and 
Germany, are too numerous and complicated for detail ; suffice 
it to say, that at the close of the year 1745, all the contending 
powers were hushed to peace, excepting France and Austria ; 
and the husband of Maria Theresa was crowned etnperor, un- 
der the title of Francis I. 

The successes of this war strengthened and confirmed that 
mutual dependence and support, which the other alliance had 
encouraged, between Great-Britain and the house of Austria, 
As it proved to be then, so it has continued to be to this da}r, 
the great barrier against the overbearing ambition, and the gi- 
gantic strides of France. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

Europe y from the accession of George JL of E^i^land^ to the con* 
jederacy against the king of Prussia ^ and war of 1166. 

The violent opposition to the continental war, wlwch distract- 
ed the British councils, at the accession of Geoi-ge II. and ren- 
dered a change of ministiy so necessary, went into retirement 
with the ex-rninisters, a net laid the foundation for that faction, 
which promoted and encouraged the return of the pretender, to 
seize on the crown of Ensrland. This spirit spread into Scot- 
land, that hot-bed of rebellion, where an insurr^ctiop was soon 
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in teadiness to receive the pcetender, and place him- upon the 
Ei^lish throne, in 1745. 

Fired with these expectations, together with the flattering 
prospects from France, Charles III. son of James III. embark- 
ed from France, and landed in Scotland unattended, and un* 
supported ; (his supplies from France havii^ been blown back 
and blockaded, as before observed. The Scottish chiefs rallied 
round his standard, and marched into Finland with apparent 
success, but were soon compelled to retire into Scotland, where 
Charles enjoyed, for a few days, the pride of mock majesty : 
fought the fatal battle of Culloden, deserted his standard and 
his friends ; left them to their fate, add retired to France. 

The severity of the sp[>vemment, in punishing the insuii^ent 
chiefs, and stripping them of their hereditaiy jurisdiction, 
throughout the Highlands, humbled this rebellious ^irit in Scot- 
land, and secured the crown of Er^land against all niture claims 
from the pretender. 

The war which continued on the continent between France 
and Austria, was rendered illustrious in Flanders, under mar- 
shal Saxe, by his successes in this campai|;n ; but the campaign 
in Italy was closed with various success, m 1746. 

The treaty of Fontainbleau, between France and Spain, was 
violated by a secret treaty, between France and the kii^ of 
Sardinia, which roused the Spanish jealousy, and distracted the 
operations in Italy : at this critical luncture died Philip the V. 
The government ot Spain devolved upon the queen ; but Fer- 
dinand VI. the son of rhilip V. succeeded to the throne. 

The cause of France and Spain soon became desperate in Ita- 
ly — they retired to Genoa, out were soon compelled to aban- 
doD that city to her fate, and retire into France. The militaiy 
exactions which the Austrians enforced upon Genoa, hunibled, 
and almost ruined that hauffhty republic ; yet lefl them a spirit, 
which roused up and repelled their oppressive conquerors, and 
recovered their liberty. This closed the campaign. The 
French, at the same time, threatened Hanover ; this caused a 
secret treaty between England and Prussia, and a subsidiaiy 
treaty between England and Russia. Thus arrayed, the par- 
ties prepared for action. 

Geoige II. published a spirited manifesto. The king of Prus- 
sia penetrated into Saxomr, took Dresden, and compelled Au- 
gustus III. king of Poland, to take refu^ with his army. 

He next penetrated into Bohemia, with apparent success, un- 
^er desperate conflicts ; at the same time the capture of the 
whole Saxon army, opened his* way to fall back into Saxony, 
and take up his winter quarters in Dresden.— Here he discov- 
ered the plan of the allies, to divide up his kingdom ; particu- 
larly Austria, Russia and Saxony, and preparations were made 
to open the campaign with vigor. 

France opened the campaign, by a movement of eighty thou^ 
sand men, to invade the electorate pf Hanover, and at the same 
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time sent a small force into Gennany, to co-opentte with Aus- 
tria. George II. entered with zeal into the war, disgraced his 
opposing mmistiy, and strengthened his cause, hy appointing^ 
his frieiMs, and sent the duke of Cumberland into Uermany, to 
defend Hanover, at the head of forty thousand men. The Rus- 
sians prepared to co-operate with Austria. 

The kmg of Prussia anticipated all their movements, entered 
Bohemia in four divisions, triumphed over one Austrian army, 
united his forces, triumphed over the main body of the Austrian 
forces in Bohemia, and invested them in Prague. Elated with 
the successes of this victory, with too much confidence, he de- 
tached a part of his army to check old marshal Daun, and soon 
followed m person with another detachment. 

These two great champions of the age met, and a battle en* 
sued : the carnage of 20,000 Aien witnessed the valor and ob- 
stinacy of the conflkt ; both sides claimed the victoiy. The 
kin^ of Prussia retired, raised the siege of Prague, and evacu- 
ated Bohemia. The remarks which have fallen from the peAs 
of some of the greatest captains, in marking the errors ot the 
king of Prussia, at this critical juncture, and showing how he 
mignt not only have remedied his misfortunes, but have tri- 
umphed over marshal Daun, are too lengthy for this work. 

It must be evident at first view, to every reader, that the suc- 
cesses of the king had inspired him with too much self-confi- 
dence, and too much contempt for his enemies, and that tl*i» 
caused his loss of Bohemia. 

At this critical state of the king, tlie Russians entereii Prusi^ 
sia on the north, with an army of one hundred thousand men,, 
and triumphed over one of his best generals, in a s.'^nal victo- 
ry ; the contest was sharp and desperate, the spirit of the Prus- 
sian charge was received by the Russians upon the point of the 
bayonet, which displayed the firmness of their character and 
discipline ; the Prussians retired with gteat loss. The valor 
and firmness of the Russians had not been experienced in the 
south, at that day ; and this war opened a field for the cultiva- 
tion of their discipline, and laid the foundation for such future 
operations as have been witnessed. 

The English made some diversion on the coast of France this 
year, but without effect ; and the French seized onthe English 
settlement of Madras, in the East-Indies, which closed tlie naval 
operations of shis year, 1747. 

The campaign was opened the next vear, by a^reat acces- 
sion of strength to all the parties, and the arms of France were 
again rendered illustrious in Flanders under marshal Saxe ; they 
overran all the low countries,, and threatened Holland. The 
general alarm roused up the spirit of the Dutch ; they invested 
the prince of Orange with the title of '* stadtholder, captain 
general and commander in chief of all the United Provinces ;''* 
and made vigorous efibrts to defend their country, 
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• The illustrious marshal Saixe triumphed over all opposition ; 
and with the fall of Bergen-op-Zoom, (the key of Dutch Bra- 
bant,) became master of the navigation of the Scheldt. The 
allied house of Bourbon were a^ain unsuccessful, in all their ef- 
forts in Italy this year. The tnumph of England in 1748, over 
the navies and cammerce of France, by the capture of twelve 
ships of the line, and fifty East and West India merchantmen, 
struck a severe blow to the spirits of Louis XV. and called his 
attention to a general peace. 

, This year opened with a general congress at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
The affairs of Lewis, although so high^ successful in Flanders, 
had now become desperate : the ruin of his commerce and 
navy, cut off the resources of his treasury ; the failure of his 
hopes in Italy — the appointmeijt of the grand duke, emperor, 
and thereby defeating the prime object of the war, in estaolish- 
ing the claims of the arch duchess Maria Theresa ; the trea^ 
ofBresIaw, which detached the king of Prussia from the confed- 
eracy ; the new powers of the staatholder, which presented a 
formidable barrier on the part of Holland ; but above all the 
high state of the English funds, their liberality, particularly in 
subsidizing the empress of Russia, and at the same time dis- 
patching a powerful fleet to the East Indies, to recover Madras, 
and redeem Fondicherry — all pressed Lewis to efforts for peace. 
A cessation of arms soon ensued, and the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, soon clo^d the sanguinary conflict, 1748. 

In this peace, the treaties of Westphalia, Rysa, &c. were 
confirmed ; all conquests were restored, the accession of the 
arch duchess confirmed, and the guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanction renewed by all the former contracting parties, and all 
things remained in statu quo, except the acquisition of Silesia to 
the king of Prussia. 

This war is generally considered, as a useless, wanton waste 
of bloo3 and treasure for no adequate purpose .-— This is strictly 
true, so far as it regarded France and Spain : but far different 
with England : this war established the superiority of the Eng- 
lish navy and commerce, confirmed the policy of the two former 
ivars, of wasting the treasure, and humbling the house of Bour- 
bon by continental alliances, whilst England bestowed her whole 
attention upon her navy, her commerce, and her colonies in-the 
East and West Indies, and in North America, and laid the foun- 
dation of all her future greatness. The fruits of this war, saved 
her North American colonies. 

i , The most flattering prospects of general tranquillity in Eu- 
rope, succeeded the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and continued, 
with the exception of some feuds and intrigues in the courts of 
England, France and Spain, down to the year 1756. During 
this period, some strife and intrigues sprang up, between the set- 

! • tlements of England and France in the East Indies ; but nothing 
decisive, and a treaty settled their claims. 
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In 1754, some collisions commenced between the English an(][ 
French colonies in North America, which continued, and were 
interwoven with the seven years war, which commenced in 1766, 
and which raged generally in Europe. The operations of this 
war in America, I shall defer, and consider in the general history 
of America. 

The English took advantage of these collisions in Amefica, 
and commenced general depredations upon the commerce of 
France, and captured more than three hundred sail of merchant 
ships : at the same time commenced their intrigues upon the 
continent. 

The state of the French funds, led the court of Lewis XV. to 
a new system of policy : he bore the depredations of the English 
without making reprisals — he remembered the perfidy of the 
king of Prussia, in deserting the confederates by the treaty of 
Breslaw ; he also remembered the cause of resentment the 
bouse of Austria justly entertained agaiast that prince, for his 
alliance with France, to oppose the claims of the arch duchess, 
and for the acquisition of SuiBsia, which he obtained by the trea- 
ty of Aix-la-Chapeile. 

He felt the ascendency which George the II. had obtained in 
the two last wars, by his continental influence ; this he ascribed 
to his power, as elector of Hanover. Lewis cherished the re- 
sentment of the house of Austria, against the king of Prussia, 
and the two powers formed an alliance to ]^unish the king of 
Pru^ssia, and divide up his dominions ; they had the address to 
unite Russia and Sweden in this confederacy, and the war com- 
menced by the invasion of Minorca, by the French, which was 
carried, through the defection of the British admiral Byng. 

A general exultation reigned in France, and a general despon- 
dency in England, and their former high martial spirit, now 
tamely submitted to the introduction of German troops into 
England, to repel a threatened invasion from France, 1767. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

General affairs of the seven years war in Europe, to the peace 

of Paris, 1763. 

During the operations in Bohemia and Prussia, the duke of 
Cumberland retired before the French under the marshal De 
Etress, took refuge under the cannon of Stade, and saved his 
army, by signing the convention of Closterseven, abandoning 
Hanover to the French arms, and retiring to England. This 
occasioned a new revolution in the cabinet of George II. : the 
ex-minister was restored, and some diversion planned and exe* 
cated against tl'ie coast of France ; but without success. 
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By these misfortunes in Europe, together with some losses in 
America, the English felt sensibly tneir disgrace ; when the 
spirit of the nation was relieved by a favorabfe turn in their af- 
fairs, a successful recoveiy of their former losses, with some val- 
uable acquisitions in the East Indies, and an exaction of two 
millions, to indemnify the expenses of the war. 

The lossfes of the king of Prussia, constrained him to act on 
the defensive. The allied French and Austrians, invaded Sax- 
ony, and summoned Leipsic. The king adtanced to meet 
them ; a battle ensued ; the king was victorious and the allies 
retired. Old mareschal Daun, at the same time advanced into 
Silesia, invested Schweidnitz, and carried it by storm ; attack- 
ed and subdued the prince of Bevem, took him prisoner, and 
entered Breslaw. 

The king flew to the relief of Silesia, united his scattered 
forces, and prepared for action. Mareschal Daun, and prince 
Charles, advanced to meet the king, with the same spirits, that 
led the king into his misfortunes in Bohemia, viz. : too much 
self confidence ; and they in their turn experienced the same, 
misfortune. 

The king met the allies at Luthen, strongly posted, and 
awaitinghis attack. Here was exhibited the decisive advan- 
tage of rrussian tactics and discipline, over the superior forces 
and position of the allies. 

The king comj^ced the attack, by a movement on the right of 
the enemy s po^Bi ; and when mareschal Daun had weaken- 
ed his left, to sup^m his riffht, the king by a masterly display to 
the right, fell with his whole force upon* their left : the battle 
was decisive, the carnage was great ; the allies were driven 
from their, commanding position, and the king followed up his 
victoiy }. the allies retired out of Silesia, and the king entered 
Breslaw in triumph. I 

The successes of the king, set the example to to all his gen- 
erals, and the Russians and Swedes were soon driven out of 
Prussia. These glorious successes of the king of Prussia, in- 
spired his friends with fresh confidence, and roused up the elec- 
torate of Hanover, to assert their liberties. Geoi^e II. placed 
the duke of Brunswick at their head, and by his successful val- 
or, he compelled the French to retire out of Hanover, and re- 
pass the Rhine. • These spirited measures in Prussia and Han- 
over, inspired the cabinet of George with fresh confidence, and 
Jed his minister, Mr. Pitt, to say, that Ame^ca must be saved ia 
Europe, and that the king of Prussia must he supported. 

A new treaty was negotiated with the king of Prussia, and the 
parliament were liberal in their supplies for the war. A change 
took place in the Ftench ministry, and the^ war i-aged upon thfe 
Rhine with various success. During the^e' operations, the king 
of Prussia advanced in pursuit of mareschal Daun ; penetrated 
into Moravia, and laid seige to Ohnutz. 

17 
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Upon the intelligence that the Russians had entered Branden- 
bate, be raised the siege of Olmutz, retired in the face of that 
old nero, and returned into Prussia — met the Russians, and after 
a terrible conflict and carnage, he triumphed over them in the 
battle of Zorndorf : the Russians retired into Poland, and the 
king, by a masterly movement, again appeared in Saxony, for 
the relief of his brother, ag^ainst the imperial and Austrian ar- 
mies ; the latter under old mareschal Daun. A desperate ac- 
tion ensued, the kii^ retired — ^but gained his purpose, and was 
not pursued. 

He passed again into Silesia ; expelled the Austrians, return- 
ed into Saxony ; compelled marescnal Daun to raise the siege 
of Dresden, and entered it in triumph. The splendid and tri- 
umph^t displays of the anns of the king of Prussia, together 
with several successful diversions of England, on the coast of 
France, and the triumphant display of the English flag in the 
British channel, gave a new aspect to the affairs of Europe, and 
closed the campaign of 1758, gloriously. 

The successes oT the last season, enabled the king of Prussia, 
to open the next campaign, with a train of splendid successes, 
against the Russians in Poland ; against the Swedes in Pome- 
rania : and against the Austrians in Silesia, Bohemia and Fran- 
conia. These, together with his plan of operation with the 
duke of Brunswick, gave promising assurances of a speedy is- 
sue^ to the war : when a sudden reverse of^taiune, blasted all 
his fair prospects, and ^ve a new turn to 1i(pB^erations of the 
camnaign. 

The French penetrated into Germany with splendid success, 
and again threatened Hanover ; the Duke of Brunswick retired 
to the confines of the electorate, and gave battle to the French. 
The success of this action, saved Hanover : the French retired 
towards the Rhine, and the duke posted a part of his army for 
the defence of Hanover, and detached the remainder to the re- 
lief of the king of Prussia, whose forces had received a severe 
check by the Russians in Silesia, where the king was about to 
repair in person ; when old mareschal Daun reinforced the Rus- 
sians, and rendered that army about one hundred thousand strong : 
they took up a commanding position, and awaited the approach 
of tne king. 

Fired with resentment at the ravages of th5 enemy, and in- 
Jlamed with the passions of war, the king with only fifty thousand 
men, hastened to the contest ; the Russians were broken, and* 
routed : they again rallied their force*, and took post on a com- 
manding eminence — the kingmade saveral desperate efforts to 
dislodge them ; but failed, xhe Austrian cavalry chained the 
Prussians in their tusn^ with success ; the action became gene- 
ral ; thrice the king at the head of his brave troops, led them 
to the chaige — thnce his horse was shot under fiim, and his 
clothes pierced with balls ; but without effect ; the mass of force 
wa? against him, and baffled his efforts. The king retired, leav- 
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iDg a carnage of thirty thousand men, more than half of which 
were Prussians ; night closed the scene, and prevented a total 
overthrow. 

A singular anecdote of the king, in this memorable action, 
may be worth notice. Upon the success of the first charge, 
when the Prussians were in the Russian trenches, the king, in 
the heat of the action, wrote the following message, and des- 
patched it to the queen. " We have driven the Russians from 
their entrenchments ; expect within two hours to hear of a glo- 
rious victory." Immediately upon the change in the fortune of 
the day, the kin^ addressed a second message to the queen, 
from me field ofaction. '* Remove from Berlin with the royal 
family. Let the archives be carried to Potzdam. The town 
may make conditions with the enemy." So fickle is the for- 
tune of war. 

His majesty fell back, took a commanding position, recruited 
and reinforced his army, was able to cover his capital, and to 
the astonishment of Europe, to act on the offensive, and recover 
all his losses in Saxonv, except Dresden ; by a masteriy move- 
ment, he compelled the Russians to retire into Poland — and in 
spite of the Austrian generals, marched into Saxony : old 
mareschal Daun fell back upon Dresden. 
' Fired with his prospects, the king resolved to cut off the re- 
treat of mareschal Daun, by a detachment from his own army ; 
reduce the Austrian army at a blow, and close the campaign 
with the recovery of Saxony, and the total overthrow of Daun. 
This rash measure lost him the whole force, detached to inter- 
cept the retreat of the old mareschal ; who took up his posi- 
tion in his fortified camp, and ihe king retired into winter quar- 
ters. 

Thus the campaign closed, after the most active operations, 
desperate carnage, and brilliant displays of arms, exactly where 
it began, except the fall of Dresden to the Austrians. 

The operations of tlie winter opened a new scene — the suc- 
cesses in America, led the English to make the most of their 
fleet, and they commenced a general attack upon the French 
West India colonies, and with general success. The French 
and Dutch made several efforts to ravage the English settle- 
ments in India, but failed. 

At home also thcs French assembled their forces, equipped 
their fleets, and threatened to revenge the depredations of the 
English upon their coast, by invadmg England i this brought 
the theatre of action upon the water. A general blockade of tne 
ports of France, with several desperate engagements between 
the English and French, closed this scene in 1760. 
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chap: XXXIV. Continued, . 

Ik 176 J, tbe campaign opened with a general distribution of 
ibrce, about the same as at the commencement of the last sea-^ 
son, with a continuation of the general plan. The duke of 
Brunswick protected Hanover, .by the decisire action of War- 
buig. The kii^ of Prussia, sensible of his rashness the last 
campaign, particularly at the close, resolred to maintain his 
strong position, and act on the defensive. 

He saw his dominions invaded by three powerful armies ; the 
Russians upon the north ; one Austrian army in Saxony, under 
mareschal L)aun ; and another in Silesia, under general Lau- 
dohn. By a movement, and success of Laudohn, the king was 
constrained to abandon his defensive plan : by a rapid move- 
ment, he marched into Saxony, and laid siege to Dresden : 
mareschal Daun obliged him to retire, and without an action. 

At the same time Laudohn invested Bresla^w ; and prince 
Henrjr compelled him to abandon it. The king, alarmed at the 
prospect of losing Silesia, by a junction between the Russians 
and mareschal Daun, made a masterly niovement, and flew to 
its relief with his whole army, passed five laige rivers, with all 
his artilleiy and. baggage, traversed a country more than two 
hundred miles in extent, and appeared in Silesia ; here he was 
enclosed by these three powerful armies, and his fate consider*- 
ed desperate. 

The very nigl|t, on which an attack was concerted by the 
three generals, upon the camp of the king, he cautiously retir- 
ed, took a strong and commanding position, and watched the 
movements of the enemy. They advanced to the attack/ as 
was agreed, in dead of night ; but to their astonishment, the 
king was gone. At break of day he fell furiously upon Lau- 
dohn, and before mareschal Daun could arrive with succor, he 
routed and dispersed Jiis army. 

The Russians withdrew from the scene, mareschal Daun also 
i'etired, and took up a strong position in the mountains, and the 
king was relieved : but his relief was only to follow the Rus- 
sians to his capital, where they penetrated, rifled his magazines 
and royal treasures, laid the city under contribution, with other 
ravages attendant on war, and retired ^ 

This spread a general gloom over the affairs of the king. He, 
fired with indignation and rage, resolved to take vengeance on 
his enemies. With this view, he rushed into Saxony, with an 
army of fifty thousand men ; mareschal Daun followed him with 
an army of eighty thousand, to^k up a stroi^ position » and 
watched the king. 

" Resolved to attack him in defiance of all his security, the 
king reconnoitered his position, drew out his army, and ad- 
vanced to the charge. Mareschal Daun received him with the 
flischaige of more &an two hundred pieces of cannon ; victory 
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iopg stood perched over the field — now this, and now that scale 
prevailed, until the great Daun was wounded, and carried <^ 
the field ; victory soon declared for the king — the Austrians fled, 
and left the field strewed with a terrible carnage, and night 
only saved the ruins of their army. This victory revived me 
spirits of his friends, .and the nation, and by his sudden move- 
ments, he recovered all Saxony, except Dresden. The Austri- 
ans abandoned Silesia, the Russians abandoned Pomerania, and 
retired into Poland, and the Swedes retired under the cannon of 
Stralsund. 

Thus again the theatre of Europe has been drenched in blood, 
the most masterly military movements have been made, the 
most desperate and saimimaiT battles have been fought, the 
greatest feats of arms have been diplayed, and no decisive 
event has occurred. 

The great contending parties are again balanced, as at the 
close of the last campaign ; but the successes of the English in 
America, have richly compensated them for their liberal sup- 
plies afforded in the war. The French received a blow, which 
ruined their interest in North America, by the fall of Quebec 
and the loss of Canada. 

The French were equally unsuccessful in India, by the loss 
of Pondicheny , which fell mto the hands of the E^lish, Janua- 
ry, 1761. This closed the French power in Uindostan, and 
confirmed to the English the supremacy of the whole Coroman- 
del coast. 

Again, we see the fruits of continental alliances ; so often, 
and so violently clamored against in the English parliament. — 
The French are ruined in ./unerica, in India, and have suffered 
serious losses in their navy, commerce, and West India islands ; 
air die fruits of continental waiis. 

In the midst of this great continental struggle, and the suc- 
cesses of his reign, died George II. who was succeeded by his 
grandson, George III. then twenty- three years of age, Oct. 26, 
1760. He commenced his reign under the most favorable aus- 
pices, and received the applause of the nation, by a most popu- 
lar speech to his parliament, in which he exclaimed—^* Born in 
Ei^land, I glory in the name of Briton." 

The eyes of all parties, at home and abroad, were fixed on 
the king. At this eventful crisis, all Christendom became sen- 
sible of the wisdom of that continental system of policy, which 
commenced in Ei^land, at the accession of William and Mary,* 
and during the memorable reign of Lewis XIV. of France, and 
which, by continuing down to this time, has wasted the resources 
of France and Holland, (the great naval and commercial rivals 
of England, and enabled her to place her naval and commercial 

* It must be remembered, that^continental coalitions first began, in 
the reiga of Charles VIII. of France. / 

17* 
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strength upon such a basis, as to hold the purse for confederated 
Europe in one hand, and wield the sword of destiny with the 
other, and thus sit arbiter of the world. 

When George announced his resolution to his parliament, of 
supporting the continental system, It was applauded by a vote 
of supply of twenty millions sterling ; a supply which astonish- 
ed Europe, struck dismay into the confederates, and led them 
into serious dispositions Cot peace. ' 

The finances of France were drained ; her navy and com- 
merce were depressed i her affairs in India and America ruin- 
ed, and her West India colonies laj at the mercy of an English 
fleet, prepared to invade them. The courts of Vienna* Russia, 
and Sweaen, were in no better condition to prosecute the war. 

A congress was accordingly assembled at Augsbuig, to adjust 
the differences of the continental powers generally ; but nego- 
ciations were ojpened at London, between France and England, 
for a separate peace ; at this critical state of affairs, died Ferdi- 
nand VI. king of Spain, who was succeeded by his brother Don 
Carlos, king of Naples anii Sicily, now Charles III. This mo- 
mentous event gave a new change to the affairs of Christendom, 
and laid the foundation for the famous family compact of the 
Bourbons, upon the thrones of France and Spain.* 

The principle of uti possidetis,! or mutual retention of pos- 
sessions acquired by the parties in the war, spun out the nego- 
tiations at London : at the same time Charles III. sensible of 
the triumphs of England over France, in America, by the ^reat 
acqusitions of colomal territory, and alarmed for the security of 
Spanish America, attempted to interpose his influence in the ne- 
gociations at London ; but without success, and they were sus- 
pended. 

Thus the negociations for peace, at Augsbuig and London, 

resulted in a general war, and again the whole south of Europe 

engaged in the struggle. During these negociations, no cessa- 

, tion of hostilities ensued ; the war raged in Germany ; theEng- 

*^he resentment shown by Mr. Pitt, closed at once the faroilj com- 
pact between the courts of France and Spain. This compact roused 
the indignation of Mr. Pitt, and he called for a declaration of war 
against Spain ; this was opposed with equal warmth, and the minister 
resigned in disgust. Upon the change of ministry in England, the 
courts of France and Spain, recetled their ministers from London, and 
issued mutual declarations of war, and at the same time attempted to 
coerce the king of Portugal into a co-operation, in the war ; this failed 
and they declared waf with Portugal. 

t The English had conquered from FrftBce, in North America->^No- 
va Scotia, with the city of Louisburg — Lower Canada, with the cities 
of Quebec and Montreal, together with all French America, except 
New-Orleans. They had, &e last year, conquered Pondicherry, to- 
gether with all the possessions of France in India, and lome of her 
West-India iilands. 
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fish invaded the coast of France, and took BeUisle. The French 
made another efifort to enter the electorate of Hanover, hut 
without success ; and the year 1762 tlosed without any thing 
decisive. 

^ The year 1763, commenced with the invasion of P<Nrtugal, by 
the arms of France and Spain, but without success. The French 
renewed their attempts on Hanover^but without success. — ^The 
death of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, and the accession of the 
duke of Holstein, under the title of Peter IIL gave som^ relief 
to tiie affairs of the kine of Prussia. 

Peter turned his whole attention to the oi^anization of the af- 
fairs of his empire, took the position of mediator between Austria 
and Prussia, and when his efforts proved abortive, declared war 
against Austria, and joined the king of Prussia. This change 
produced a peace between Sweden and Prussia. These two 
events left the king of Prussia at liberty to turn his whole atten- 
tion to the two great champions of Austria, mareschal Daun and 
Laudohn, 

At this critical moment died Peter the III. suddenly, and was 
succeeded by Catharine II. She confirmed the peace of Peter, 
but withdrew her troops, and left the Austrians and Prussians to 
settle their quarrel. — ^The king, by a grand movement, foiled 
the efforts ol his opponents, recovered Schweidnitz, and settled 
a truce with Austria, for Saxony and Silesia. This produced a 
general truce throughout the empire. 

During these movements in Russia and Germany, the English 
pursued the policy which they had now so fully matured : Qieir 
naval expedition was crowned with the conquest of Martinico, 
and the city of Havannah, the capital of the island of Cuba, and 
key to the gulf of Mexico. 

An expedition to Madras, in India, against Manilla^ was 
crowned with the conquest of all the Philippine isles. In this 
triumphant position, the British minister announced his over^ 
tures of Peace : they were accepted by France and Spain ; ap- 
proved by parliament, and the war closed by the peace of Paris, 
Februaiy, 1763. 

By this peace the king of Prussia retained all his dominions, 
with the confirmation otSaxony and Silesia ; England retained 
all her conquests in North America, and restored to France and 
Spain, her conquests in the East and West-Indies. The close of 
this war, sealed the policy of the continental system of Eng- 
land, and established her upon the broad basis of mistress of the 
seas, and arbiter of the world* The war in Germany was clos* 
ed bv the treaty of Hubertsburg, the same year. 

The splendor of the arts and sciences in Europe, kept pace 
with the splendor of commerce and arms ; these combined, 
gave a lustre to the affairs of the continent, and a new polish to 
Christendom. The improvements of the stage, kept pace with 
the improvements of the a^e ; here, poetry, music and action 
combined, gave an expression to the Uieatre unknown before, to 
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aay aee of the worid. The general expaiision given to the 
mind, by the refonnation, kept pace with, and maned the pro^ 
gress of this bright luminary of the west. The penecuti<»is of 
uejpapal power, had softened into a sullen state of tolerance. 

Tne feuds in die councils of Lewis XIV. which called forth 
the bull Unigenitus from pope Benedict XIV. to decide the leli- 

fious Gontrorersy between the Janesists and Jesuits, and which 
indled a fire that continued to rage thiouKh the rei^ of Lewis 
XV. deserves some attention. The haughty impatience, and 
violent measures of Lewis XV. in dissolving the pariiament of 
France, called up the general attention of me nation to this vio- 
lence done to their liberties, and threatened the life of the kii^, 
by assassination. The kiiie escaped with a wouixl oidy : this 
brou^t him to his senses, lie restored the parliament : and the 
Jesuits, fell a sacrifice to the resentments of the daj. The 
king, by an edict, expelled them horn his kii^dom, and abol- 
ished their order in France. 

This triumph of the parliament over the crown, and this tri- 
umph of the Janesists party over the order of the Jesuits, laid 
the foundation for the union of philosophy with infidelity, of 
freeCbm of inquizy with the violence of liberty, and paved the 
wajy for all the future sufierings of France. 

in this age flourished Montesquieu, Helve tius, Voltaire, De 
Alembert, Diderot, Rosseau and Buffon. The same expansion 
of the mind in England, kept pace with liberty, and the refor- 
mation : there flourished a Locke, a Swift, with Addison, Pope 
and others ; tcjgether with that host in the councils, and in the 
field, in the reign of queen Anne, who were the champions of all 
the future greatness of England. 

In this age appeared Bolingbroke and Hume : these, havii^ 
drank at the fountain of Hobbes and Shaftsbuiy, by their talents 
and address, diffused the poison of infidelity through the chan- 
nels of science, and corrupted the nation. 

The arts in this age, kept pace with the sciences : music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and husbandly, claimed a fair 
competition with the most refined ages of Greece, or Rome^tod 
the science of government, as displayed in the balance of power 
in the English system, stood unrivalled in the annals of time. 

We have now traced the progress of man on the great theatre 
of Europe, from that state of barbarism, into which he was pre- 
cipitatea, oy the violence of the revolution in the western Ko- 
man empire, through all the extremes of ig^rance, violence, 
superstition and licentiousness, with'^hich he struggled for more 
than one thousand years — ^and marked the more prominent caus- 
es, which produced the eventual changes, that raised Christen- 
dom to her present state of civil refinement. 
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CHAP. I. 

Causes that led to the French Revolution — causes that led to the 
great events which controlled it — northern confederation 
against Sweden — the rise o^ Peter L — rise of Charles XIL — 
character of Sweden, Russia, Denmark and Poland-Invasion 
of Denmark, and peace — siege of Narva^hattle of Narva — 
battle of the Dwina — iniri^es of Charles XIL in Poland — 
character of the Polish nation and government — intrigues of 
the Archbishop ofGnesna — distracted state of Poland, 

That bright luminary of the west, the reformation, which 
bad in some degree illumined all the states of Europe, amidst 
the bloody and cruel persecutions of the popes, and the crea- 
tures of the papal church : and enjoyed the protecting power 
ofHeniy VIII. of England, Heniy the IVth. of France, an(J 
Queen Elizabeth of England : and had triumphed over the vin- 
dictive malice of Philij) the 11. of Spain, and the overbearing 
hauteur, and exterminatir^ persecution of Lewis XIV. of France, 
and had seen the true church happily planted in America ; was 
now destined to witness new and sanguinary scenes, to endure 
new and sanguinary sufferings, and experience the triumphs of 
her enemies. — Enemies, more fatal to the church than the whole 
catalogue of two hundred and sixty popes, and more vindictive 
s^ainst the reformation, than the thirty-eight papal despots, who 
have flourished since the days of Luther.-^-Enemies, who com- 
bined all the violent subtlety of the disciples of Ignatius Loyola, 
(that saint of Gregory XV. j with all the arch malice and venom 
of the school of moderti philosophers, and who attacked her 
with the whole host of infidelity, under the masked assault of 
reason, philosophy, and illuminatism ; armed a great nation by 
a desperate and destructive revolution, to rifle her temples, vio- 
- late her altars, pillage and butcher her friends, and by one sol- 
emn national decree, announce '' there is no God, and death Is 
an eternM sleep." 
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The regpular and progressive order of thines in Europe, which 
paved the way to this eventual crisis, togemer with the means 
which at the same time were regularly progressing to control it, 
claim some particular notice. 

The great conflicts which sprang up in the south of Europe, at 
the commencement of the eighteenth centiuy, and which drench- 
ed the south in hlood, by the lust of dominion, pride, subtlety, 
intrigue, luxuiy and corruption, paved the way for the gratifica- 
tion of ^at black catalogue of passions which flow irom the total 
depravity of the huiiian heart, and under the mask of science 
and refinement, opened the theatre of a twenty years war, and 
threatened the extermination of the veiy name of religion. 

The first symptom of this sanguinary scene appeared, when 
Lewis XV. intenered in the quarrel of the Janesists, and Jes- 
uits ; the violence of the parliament shewed that the poison had 
begun to work, and the attempt on the life of the king was a 
specimen of the same subtle and vindictive malice that destroy- 
ed HeniY IV. and rendered the abolition of the order of Jesuits 
absolutely necessary. 

The demon of subtlety and discord then assumed a new form, 
and continued to work with the |ame means, under a new name, 
until it again drenched the world in blood, and was constrained 
to languish under the rod which its own violence and excesses 
had raised up to check and control it. When and how God had 
prepared this rod of correcticxi, claims our next attention. 

In detailiog the great events of Europe in succession, we no- 
ticed the mighty conflict in the north, which sprang up in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. of France, between Russia, Poland and 
Denmark, with Sweden ; passed over the operations and events 
of this war, and left them Tor this {>lace, as being more immedi- 
atehr connected with the great subject of this part of our work.. 

The long and distressing reigns of Lewis XIV. and* XV. had 
kindled a nre of ambition in the breast of man, which had given 
a polish to his manners, a brilliancy to the arts, and a lustre to 
his arms, which far surpassed former ages, and which the states 
of the north had not acquired. 

That God, who renders his means always adequate to his ends, 
had now raised up a bright constellation in tne north, which 
should enable their dignity and improvements to vie with the 
south. The two champions of this northern constellation, were 
Peter I. of Russia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. 

In 1696, Peter had rendered his arms illustrious, in his war 
with the Turks, particularly in the acquisition of Asoph, and the 
dominion of the Black Sea. Flushed with the acquisitions of 
this war, he resolved to make Russia the centre of trade for all 
that northern world — to this end he contemplated a city upon 
the Baltic, and a chain of water communication, from thence to 
the Black Sea, to the Caspian Sea, to Archangel on the White 
Sea, and to China. 
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To accomplish these great objects, he sent three ambassadors 
into the south of Europe, to the courts of England, France and 
Holland, and followed in their train as a private gentleman. 
He passed into Holland ; there he entered the dock yards, and 
served as a common laborer to learn the art of ship building : 
be passed o^ver into England, where he was courteously receiv- 
ed, and returned into Russia, carrying with him some carpenters 
from the dock-yards of England and Holland, and was master 
builder for the first ship built in Russia. 

In his travels he studied the arts and sciences generally ; he 
studied men, manners and things, with a view of laying the foun- 
dation of the future greatness of his country. 

The peace of Canowitz closed the war with the Turks, and 
guaranteed to Peter the conquests upon the Black Sea. Fired 
viith the successes of this war, his mind aspired to the dominion 
of the Baltic, to accomplish the whole extent of his ambitious 

elans. To tnis end, he entered into an alliance with the king of 
Denmark, then Frederic 11. and with the king of Poland, then 
Augustus, elector of Saxony, to seize on the dominions of 
Charles XII. the young king of Sweden. By this blow, Peter, 
hoped to open a way to the ocean, through the sovereignty of the 
Baltic, and establish the uncontrolled commerce of his new cap- 
ital. All this was masked under the pretext of recovering the 
territory of his ancestors, particularly the provinces of Ingria 
and Livonia. " 

The dominions of Peter, at this time, embraced the whole 
north-eastern section of the continent of Europe, together with 
the whole northern section of Asia, extending from the shores of 
the Baltic on the west, to the ocean on the north, and the Pa- 
cific ocean on the east ; the mo^t extensive, and the most bar- 
barous empire on the earth, and now under the sovereign do- 
minion of one of the greatest and most ambitious monarcbs. 

Sweden, which was the Scandinavia of the ancients, (or Goth- 
land,) from whence issued the swarms of those tribes which 
overwhelmed the western Roman empire, had been distinguish- 
ed for its heroes, and the love of liberty, until it fell under the 
dominion of Denmark, in the reign of Margaret, 1492, and the 
distresses which ensued upon the division and intrigues of Chris- 
tern, kin^ of Denmark, and Upsal, archbishop and primate of 
the kii^dom, a creature of the pope. 

These oppressions roused up the nation to a sense of their 
wrongs : wnen Gustavus Vasa, a prince from the ancient kings 
of Sweden^ who had been driven into obscurity by the revolu- 
tions of his suffering country, and in the character of a peasant, 
had been immured in the mines of Sweden ; burst from his long 
concealment ; disclosed his character to his countrymen ; put 
himself at their head ; with his sword took vengeance on his en- 
emies, and restored the liberty of his country. Gustavus took 
vengeance on the creatures of the pope ; exterminated the pa- 
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pal religion, and establishnd the reformation of Luther, which 
continues to be the religion of Sweden. 

Gustavus Adolphus, his son and sucoessor, styled the great, 
protected the reformation in the heart of Germanv, humbled 
the house of Austria, and made the pope tremble upon his 
throne. In the midst of his triumphs, ne crowned the battle of 
Lutzen with his illustrious death, and was succeeded by Chris- 
tiana, who did nothing more than to evince to the world, that 
*he was unworthy of the crown of Sweden, appoint her succes- 
sor, and resign her crown to Charles Gustavus. 

He, like his ancestor Gustavus Adolphus, was illustrious in 
arms, and died young, in the midst of successful entei*prise, and 
left his crown to Charles XI. who also was distinguished iu 
arms, died early, and left his crown to the immortal Charles 
XII. 

Charles succeeded to the throne of this illustrious line of an- 
cestors, at fifteen years of age, in the year of 1699, the same 
year that Peter the I. returned from his travels, and formed the 
design of dismembering his kingdom. The heroes of t]^is dis- 
tinguished dynasty, had trained the hardy Swedes to war ; and 
their spirit of liberty, joined to the principles of the reforma- 
tion, had rendered their victorious arms illustrious on the fields 
of Germany, and inspired their neighbors with a high sense of 
their valor. 

Augustus, king of Poland, at this time, was seated upon a 
throne rendered splendid by the hieh polish of his own personal 
elegance, address and mann^ ; nis kingdom was under the 
full power of the feudal system. Augustus was but the shadow 
of a king, the nobility held the power. 

Denmark was governed by Frederic II. in possession of Nor- 
way, and claiming the sovereignty of one half of Sweden ; pos- 
sessing the spirit of those ancestors, whose depredations we 
have so often witnessed in England and France, and who was 
tiow leagued with Peter and Augustus, to dismember the king- 
dom of Sweden, during the early age of the young kii^, Charles 
XII. He began the war by invading the duchy of Holstein, 
then owned jointly by the duke of Holstein, and his hrother-in- 
jaw Charles XII.— 1700. 

Upon the first tidings of the war, the senate of Sweden were 
Assembled, and the young king appeared in the midst oP his 
council. During the all important deliberations, all eyes were 
fixed on him ; he was cool, thoughtful, and silent. When im- 
patience was ready to distract tl^e council, he exclaimed, *' I 
will never begin an unjust war, nor end a just one, but with the 
destruction of my enemies" — immediately made the necessary 
arrangements, embarked his troops at Canescroon, on board his 
fleet, set sail for Copenhagen, landed on the island of Zealand, 
and invested the city. 

Upon the landing of the troops, Charles was the first on 
shore ; and when he heard the whistling of the bullets from the ^ 
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'Dane 
near 
is the 
music," 
A deputation immediately attended the king from Copenha* 

fen, beseeching him not to bombard their city — Charles, on 
orseback at the head of his troops, received them on their 
knees, and upori a promise to pay four thousand rix dollars, be 

f ranted their request, concluded a treaty, and in six weeks, 
Denmark was severed from the confederacy by an honorable 
peace, and the duke, of Holstein indemnified for all his losses 
and expenses in the war. 

During .these operations, Peter the Czar, with the allies, en- 
tered the provinces of Livonia and Ingria ; Peter laid siege to 
Narva, with eighty thousand men, and Augustus laid siege to 
Riga. Charles advanced to the relief of Narva, crossed the 
gulf of Riga, >vith fifteen thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse, and landed in Livonia. The Czar had opened his trench- 
es in October, before Narva, with one hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, and eighty tliousand men, with a reserve of thirty 
thousand, then on their march to join him at Narva. 

The character of the Swedes had been formed, under the suc- 
cession of heroes who had filled the Swedish throne, but the 
character of the Russians was yet to be forrned. This army of 
the Czar, was rather an assembled multitude, than a regular 
army ; composed of the peasantry of Russia, in a rude, savage, 
undisciplined state, many of them clad in the skins of wild beasts, 
armed with war clubs, and bows and arrows, few of them had 
fire arms, and were commanded by their chiefs, as unaccus- 
tomed to discipline as their soldiers. 

The Czar had given the command of this army to a German^ 
general, the duke de Croix, on whose experience and abilities he 
had great confidence ; and held, himself, the station of a lieu- 
tenant, for the double purpose of learning the military art, as 
he had learnt the ship carpenter's art, through the regular grades 
of service-^and to set the example- of subordination and disci- 
pline to the chiefs in his service, who had been accustt)med to- 
absolute sway, over their untutored slaves. 

The Czar had posted 30,000 of this besieging army in ad- 
viance from Narva, one league ^ and 20,000 more in advance of. 
the former, in ord^r to intercept the approach of Charles, to the 
relief of Narva ; arid 6,000 more, as an advance guard ; and 
had gone himself to hasten the march of an army of 40,000 
men, then on their way to join his army before Narva. 

Charles resolved to attack the Czar in his camp, put himself at 
the head of 4,000 horse, and 4,000 light troops, and made a 
rapid movement to the relief of Narva. 

Upon the approach of the king of Sweden, the advanced guard 
of the Russians, (ionsisting of 6,000 men, fled ; the rout, ter- 
ror, and disorder of their flight, with the Swedes close at their 
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heels, threw the 20,000 in their way into the 8«ne disorder : 
they in their flight, spread terror and coDstemation throughout 
the camp. These operations had given veiy little check to the 
advance of the kine of Sweden ; he now appeared hefore the 
Russian camp, well intrenched, and defended by one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon. Charles resolved to avail himself of 
the general panic, advanced to the attack ; the Russians made 
a firm resistance ; the Swedes, having made a breach with their 
. cannon in their intrenchments, advanced to the chaige with fixed 
ba^ronets, favored by a violent snow storm, and overthrew all in 
their way. A terriole carnage ensued ; the Russians fled on all 
sides, and abandoned their camp, artillenr and ba^age : the 
rout and consternation became general : Charles, witb his little 
troop, pursued to the river — ^the right wing in attempting to 
cross, broke down the bridge, and met with another overthrow 
in the river ; the left win? returned to their camp, where, after 
a slight defence, they ail laid down their arms to the king of 
Sweden, who received their submission with great -civility. 

Charles detained only the general officers, and dismissed the 
remainder in the most courteous manner, supplied them with 
boats to cross the river, and thev returned into Russia. Eigh- 
teen thousand Russians had fallen in their intrenchments, be- 
sides those that had fallen in their flight, and were drowned in 
the river : the Swedes lost but six hundred. 
This almost unexampled overthrow, ^aved Russia : it taught 
*Peter, that numbers, without discipline, would rather ruin, than 
save his country ; and he profited bj[ the lesson. It in^ired 
Charles with too much connaence in bis own strength, and too 
much contempt for his enemies ; these two evils ruined his cause. 
Charles, wrapped up in his cloak, threw hipiself upon the 
ground, (then covered with snow,) and gave himself a few hours 
repose. At break of day, he prepared to attack a body of 
30,000 Russians, not vet subdued, when he received from their 
general, overtures ot submission, with a request, that the king 
would grant them the same favor he had granted to the other 
captives : he sent his assurances, and the 30,000 laid down their 
, arms, and the kine^ received their submission with their heads 
uncovered, at the head of less than 7000 Swedes : sent them 
all free, back into their own country, and entered Narva in tri- 
bmph« Here he treated the general officers of the Russians, 
^ who were detained as prisoners, with great liberality ; restor- 
ed their swords, supplied them with money, and conducted with 
great modesty. 

This overthrow, caused Augustus to raise the siege of Riga. 
The Czar received the news of the destruction of his army be- 
-fore Narva, when advancing by forced marches, witb 40,000 
men, to intercept the retreat ot the king of Sweden, and in high 
expectation of enclosing him between the two armies, and thus 
sealing his ruin : he abandoned his enterprise, returned to Mos- 
cow, and devoted himself to the discipline of his army. 
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Upon the request of Augustus, they soon h^d an interview at 
Bifsen, in Lithuania, to concert measures of general defence 
and safety ; and gave themselves up to dissipation fifteen days. 

Charles passed the \vinter at Narva, and upon the openii^ of 
spring, appeared in Lithuania. The Saxons nad taken the field 
under Mareschal Stenau, and Ferdinand,, duke of Courland, and 
(^iK)sed his passage of the river Dwina* 

Charles assembled his boats, and embarked his troops with a 
favorable wind ; at the same time he let off a great number of 
boats, filled with burning hay, straw. &c. ; this smoke blew 
over upon the enemy, and concealed the movements of the 
king, lie passed in good order, and, as at Copenhagen, leapt 
into the water at the head of his troops, landed tiis cannon, and 
formed his army on shore before the smoke was sufficiently 
cleared away to give the Saxons opportunity to make resistance. 

Mareschal Stenau, as soon as the air was cleared, lost not a 
moment ; he fell up<in the Swedes with the flower of his caval- 
ry ; the shock was violent ; the Swedes were broken, and fled 
into the river ; Charles, with great composure, recovered the 
shock, rallied his troops in the water, advanced to the cliaige, 
and recovered the plain. 

An. action commenced — the Saxons fought with great bravery, 
and the duke of Courland thrice penetrated into the king's 
guards, had two horses killed under him ; was repulsed, wound- 
ed, and carried off the field. The Saxons fled, and the kin^ 
advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland ; here be receiveor 
the submission of the whole duchy. 

He next marched into Lithuania, and formed the plan of de- 
posing Augustus, king of Poland, through the intrigues of his 
own subjects. The operations and success of this intrigue, will 
give the best illustration of the strength and genius of the feu- 
dal government of Poland. 

This kingdom was lai^er than France, watered with large and 
fine rivers, and possessed a rich and fertile soil ; but the native^ 
were indolent, the nobility rich, and the peasantry slaves. The 
population of Poland was at that time greater than that of Swe- 
den, but the character of the nation, and eneigies of the govern- 
ment very different, and far inferior. 

The constitution of Poland was purely Gothic. Every gen- 
tleman might vote for the choice of a king, and even be chosen 
himself ; this general liberty of suffrage and election, exposed 
the crown always to the highest bidder. The nobility and cler- 
gy were independent of the crown ; but the peasantry were 
bought and sold like cattle upon the estates, and even their lives 
were at the disposal of their lords. 

In the midst of this wretchedness, the Polanders were proud 
of their liberty, and of their republic ; and gloried in the title 
of electors of kings, and destroyers of tyrants. The very seeds 
of discord, riot and rebellion, were sown in the constitution of 
Poland ; and at the coronation of the king, he absolved bis sub- 
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jects from tbeir allegiance, upon his infringing the consiitutibiT 
and the laws. 

AH offices were at the disposal of the cro^vn, and nothing was 
hereditary, but the estates of the nobility ; yet the balance of 
power was on the side of the people. The king could not re- 
move an office he had once conferred, but the people could der 
pose the king, if he violated one law of the republic. 

Two great parties were ever the standing monuments of fac- 
tioa in this government — the one in office, and the other in 
(^^balling to obtain promotion. The same bitterness and jeal- 
msy that prevailed against each other, involved the king ; both 
"eafous of their power, held themselves as the guardians of their 
iberties. 

The diets, or states general, regulated all the affiiirs of the 
republic. These were composed of the clei^, nobility, and 
gentry, which formed an elective body, over which the arch- 
bishop of Gnesna, as primate of the republic, presided ; and 
in case of an interregnum, be became viceroy. 

This council met alternately in Poland and Lithuania, and sat 
armed in council, after the manner of their forefathers — and 
every gt>ntleman of this body had a negative upon the senate, 
and by his single protest or vote, could stop the unanimous re- 
solves of all the others ; and if he then quitted the city or townr 
where the diet sat, he dissolved the assembly. 

These seeds of rebellion often broke out into open violence ; 
the diets broke up, and the parties held separate diets, under 
the sanctity of the king's name, and often without, or against his 
knowledge and consent, as the parliament of England did, in 
the reign of Charles I. : custom, not law, sanctioned these 
cabals. 

In this feudal government^ the nobility constituted the milita- 
ry strength of the natron ; the pcasantiy were not trusted with 
arms : and to secure their own power against the crown, they 
did not build forts or castles of strength themselves, nor suffer 
the king. These armies, like the old feudal service in the south 
of Europe, were assembled on sudden emergencies, kept the 
field but a short time j for the want of discipline and regular 
supplies, and were often disbanded in disgust. 

m addition to this force, a regularguara was provided for the 
kingdom, consisting of two parts, under two generals, independ*. 
ent of each other. The first, in Poland, consisted of 30,000 
men, and the other in Lithuania of 12,000 men. These gene- 
rals were appointed by the king, but were amenable only to the 
republic. It was the duty of the state to support this force : 
but upon their neglect, each officer was bound to support his se- 
parate corps under his command ; which he did by depredations 
upon the peasantry. ^ 

Such was the civil and military strength of Poland, when 
Charles XII. appeared upon its borders. In addition to this 
imbecile state of Poland, a civil war raged in Lithuania, be- 
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tween two rival families of the nobles. Charles by throwing 
bis weight into the scale of the one destroyed Ihe resistance of 
the other, and secured Lithuania. 

His next object was to dethrone Augustus in the same way. 
The king had rendered himself unpopular, by introducing Sax- 
on troops into Poland, when he laid siege to Riga ; this jeal- 
ousy weakened his dependence upon the army, then only about 
18,000 strong, and rendered the situation of the king very criti- 
cal and alaiming ; his only alternative was, to assemble a diet. 
This council, when assembled, were not so much prepared to 
grant him relief, as to scrutinize his measures ; and it soon ap- 
peared that Charles XII. had the strongest party in the diet. 

At the head of the party of Charles, stood the archbishop of 
Gnesna, primate of the kingdom, and president of the council. 
This grand dignitary, being well versed in the intrigues of Po- 
land, and fired with resentment for some former disappointitaents, 
beean to open the way for a great revolution. 

He issued circular letters, disclosing the weakness and cabals 
x>{ the diet, and exhorting to national union ; at the same time 
he dispatched an address to the king of Sweden, conjuring him 
to give peace to Poland and her king. A negociation soon en-r 
sued between the minister of Charles, and the prelate ; and the 
intrigues at the prelate's house, regulated the movements of the 
diet. Charles seconded these measures whilst he lay with his ar- 
my in Lithuania, by publicly declaring that he did not make 
war against the Poles, but only against Augustus and his Saxons; 
that me great object of his visit was, to restore the liberty of 
Poland. 

At this time Peter sent ^0,000 Russians into Lithuania, to sop- 
port the cause of Augustus, agreeable to treaty. These, by 
their ravages distressed the Lithuanians, rendered the cause of 
Augustus still more unpopular, and served for employment to the 
Swedes, who were directed to harass and drive them back into 
Russia.. 



CHAP. II. • 

Auffustus attempts a secret peace tmth Charles XIL — haitle of 
Cracow — battle of the Bog; — war: in Polish Prussia — in- 
trigues of the Primate — Augustus deposed — Stanislaus Lee- 
zinski elected king — capture of Leopoidr-<oronation of Stan- 
islaus, 

In this critical and alamiing state of Poland, the diet broke 
up, Feb. 1702 ; but the senate continued at Warsaw, making 
provisional laws and regulations for the safety of the kingdom ; 
a practice, sanctioned by custom, not by law. They decreed 
an embassy to the king of Sweden, the assemblir^ the nobles in 
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(lefence of the state : and attempted at the same time to dimii^- 
kh the power of the king. This attack upon the crown, decided 
the fate of Poland. 

Augustus resolved to make a secret peace with Chasles^XII. , 
To effect this, he engaged in his interest the countess of Conigs- . 
mark, (a Swedish lady, to whom he was attached,) and obtained 
her consent to negociate for him with the king of Sweden, under 
cover of her paving her respects to that sovereign, in whose do- 
minions she Iiaa. resided,, upon one of her estates. 

The Countess was the handsomest, and most accomplished 
woman of the age,, and motlier of the great mareschal Saxe, 
who became so illustrious in the reigu of Lewis XV. king of 
France. She repaired to the camp of the king of Sweden, and 
gained access to his minister, but not to the king ; he cautious-- 
Ijj' avoided her. 

Resolved to accomplish her. purpose, the countess met the « 
king. in a narrow pass, stepped from her coach, and threw her- 
selt in his way. He cooly turned about his horse, and returned, 
to his tent, choosing to evince to the world, that he preferred* 
being vanquished, rather than subdued by a woman. The^ 
countess returned to. Augustus. 

At this time, the resolve of tlie senate had reached Augustus .;.. 
he took advantage of it,. and despatched his own minister to ne- 
gociate the treaty. Him Charles Jpaprisoned, and then march- 
ed to Grodno. The deputation from tl>e. senate next waited 
upon Charles ; these he received with great coolness and dig- 
nity. The conference was guarded, and nothing concluded. 
Charles then seized tbe critical moment, assured them that he 
would settle their affairs at Warsaw, took up his march, and en- 
tered that city the fifth of May, 1702. 

T,his movement overawed the nation, and left the king as a^ 
fugitiv^, without strength, without troops, and without resources : 
these he[ attempted, to supply from Saxony ; but these troops., 
only increased the gei^^ral jealousy and alarm. 

At this critical moment, the cardinal primate repaired to the 
king of Sweden, with vytom. he held a lonff conference standing, 
which Charles closed by announcing, " I will never give the! 
Poles peace, until they have, elected a new king :" this, the. 
Cardinal caused to be published thr6ughou,t Poland. 

The crisis had now arrived ; Augustus. had assembled his 
Saxons, and gone in quest of Charles, then advancing to Cra- 
cow, with an army of 12,000 men. Augustus met him upon a 
spacious plain with 24,000 men ; the action commenced by a 
discharge of artillery, and the young duke of Holstein fell at . 
the head of the Swedish cavalry. 

Struck with the loss of this brave officer, and fired with ardor* 
and rage, Charles, at the head of his guards, rushed into the , 
heat of the action ; the contest was bravely supported ; the . 
prize was the crown of Poland. The Saxons were broken — re- : 
tired, aud rallied to the charge, again and again, until overppw- 
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ered by the resistless impetuosity of. the Swedes, they fled ip 
disorder, leaviag' their camR, artillery, and baggage in. the hands 
of the victors. Charles pas'feed these without notice,, pursued 
the vanquished to Cracow, and would have entered the city 
commixed with the fugitives, if the gates had not h^efi closed 
upon him : these were instantly forced, and Charles entered in 
triumph ; not a gun was fired ; the soldiers fled to the^casjLe ; 
Charles entered Sie castle, commixed with the fugitives, and »» 
qity lyas reduced without a gun. 

Charles immediately left the city, to pursue Augustus in his 
flight, determined to strike the finishing blow. In the midst of 
his zeal, his career was arrested by a fall from his horse, which 
brokie his thigh. This confined hip at. Cracow six weeks, and 
gave Augustus time to recover in. some measure his defeat. He 
caused it to b^ published extensiviely, tjiat Charles XII. was 
dead, by the fall. This, was gjen^rally believed, and involved 
the rofes in a new dilemnia. Augustus seized the favorable 
moment, and assembled a diet, first at Marjenburg, and i^ext at 
Lublin : the representation was full, and the cardinal primate 
was present. 

The misfortunes of the king, had learnt him to become? more 
affable and conciliatory, and his sufferings had softened the pas- 
sions of the diet ; a general harmony prevailed, and Augustus 
received a new oath of allegiance from the diet, the purport of 
which was, " that they never had, and never would attempt any 
thing prejudicial to the c.ause . of Augustus ;" and the diet re- 
solved to maipt^iin an army of 60,000 men, for the protection of 
the crown. 

Charles was now; well ;'he sunnnoned a new diet.at Warsiii^^ 
and by the intrigues of the primate, set this, diet to counteract 
the late diet of Augustus, by their diq)utes^ and decrees ; and 
having received 6000 foot and 8000 horse from Sweden, he went 
in quest of general Stenau, at the head of the Saxons. In May, 
1703— he came up with him behind the river Bog, near the con- 
fines of Prussia. Charles plunged his horse iiitp the river, at 
the head of his cavalry ; the resistance was slight, the Saxons 
fled, the king pursued, and their army was dispersed. 

Augustus fled to Thorn, in Polish Prussia ; Charles pursued, 
and laid siege to Thoni. To reduce this stroijig city, it became 
necessary to receive cannon, men, and supplies from Sweden.; 
these in their way,, met with some delay in passing by Dantzic, 
another free city of Pojish. Prussia,, at th^ mouth of the Vistula ; 
this slight offence cost them 100,000 crowns. 

Upop the reduction of Thorn, at the expiration of one month, 
Charles rewarded the governor for hi§ bravery, but exacted a; 
contribution of forty thousand crowns. Upon a slight offenpe 
from the city of Elbing, Charles exacted at the point of the bay- 
onet a contribution of 260,000 crowns. Ajl this secured the 
overtljrow of Augustus, 
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During these operations of Charle£>, the cardinal primate re- 
paired to Warsaw, attended by a retinue of soldiers from his 
own estates ; he threw off the mask, and published in the name 
of the assembly, *' that Augustus, elector of Saxony, was in- 
capable of wearing the crown of Poland ;" and all the as- 
sembly pronounced the throne vacant. 

The cardinal now flattered himself that he had accomplished 
his purpose, and restored the crown to the family of John Sobi- 
eski, in the pereon of his son James ; who was waiting with im- 
patience at Breslaw for the issue. 

Augustus, alive to the views of the primate, sent a party of 
horse, surprised James Sobieski on a hunting party with his 
brother, conveyed them into Saxony, and imprisoned them at 
Leipsic. The same disaster awaited Augustus. Gen. Rens- 
child surprised him at table with his friends, near Cracow — 
Auguistus fled — ^Renschild pursued — ^the fight continued four 
days^ almost in close view ; but Augustus escaped — and the 
king of Sweden was victorious in Poland. 

Charles next offered the crown of Poland to Alexander, a third 
son of John Sobieski. Alexander refused, alleging, ** that 
iiQthing should induce him to take advantage of his brother's 
misfortunes." Charles, agreeable to the views of his minister, 
offered the crown to his favorite, Stanislaus Leczinski. He in 
his turn refused it. 

Charles sent a message to the assembly at Warsaw, '^ that 
they must elect a kii^ of Poland in five days, and that Stanis- 
laus must be the man." The cardinal primate used all his in- 
fluence to defeat the election, but without effect ; he withdrew 
from the council, and Stanislaus was elected, and proclaimed 
king, amidst the acclamations of the diet, July 12, 1705. 
Charles repaired in secret to Warsaw, and witnessed the scene. 

Charles compelled the cardinal, with all the absentees and 
opposers, to appear and do homage to the new king, and attend 
him to the quarters of the kin^ of Sweden : who paid to Stan- 
islaus all the honors due to the king of Poland, and supplied him 
with troops and mon«^, to secure bis power ; took up bis march 
to finish the conquest of Poland, and laid siege to Leopold. 

This stroi^ town was carried by assault, after a siege of one 
day, and yielded an immense treasure to Charles. Stanislaus 
remained at Warsaw with the cardinal primate, the bishop of 
Posnania, and some grandees of Poland, who composed his court, 
to arrange the affairs of his kingdom, with a guard of about 
6000 men. 

Anpistus, apprized of the situation of Charles, and the fall of 
Leopold, collected a force of about 20,000 men, mostly Saxons, 
and by a rapid movement, fell upon Warsaw, by surprise. The 
city was unfortified, and defenceless, a^inst such a force. 
Stanislaus fled, his family and his friend scattered, and thus 
made their escape ; his youngest daughter was concealed, and 
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afterwards found in a manger, a humble station for her who was 
destined to become queen of France. 

Augustus withdrew from Warsaw with his forces, committed 
the command to count Scullembui^, left the countnr to the rav- 
ages of the two kin^s, retired into Saxony, and fortified his capi- 
tsjl. Scullemburg bad the adroitness to elude the pursuit of the 
king of S^veden, and get off his army in good order, thus leaving 
Stanislaus in quiet possession of his crown. 

The pope threatened all the ecclesiastics of Poland,^.with the 
thunders of his power, if they attempted to assist at the corona- 
tion of Stanislaus, or to take any measures contrary to the inter- 
ests of Augustus. 

Charles set his thunders at defiance^ and witnessed (inqogO f^^ 
magnificent coronation of Stanislaus and his queen, at Warsaw, 
October 4, 1705, by the hands of the archbishop of Leopold^ to- 
gether wilh several other prelates ; the: crown placed upon 
Stanislaus, was placed upon the object of the labors of Charles.. 



CHAP. IIL 

Reduction ofJVarva^ by Peter L — Peter commences the city of 
Peter sbi^rg-^Charl 68 XIL enters Saxony — ^eeice with Augus- 
tus — Distresses of Poland — Charles Xtt, commences his mxirck 
into Russia-^Battle of the Berezina* 

During these operations in Poland, the Czar of Russia was 
not idle ; he had learnt in his travels in Holland, how the Dutch 
recovered their countiy from the sea, by their unremitted efforts, 
and caused the finest and most commercial cities in Europe, to 
rise up in the midst of the waters, and stand firm upon the softest 
mud* 

Peter was now engaged in rescuing from the Baltic, a scite for 
his new city of Petersourg* To accomplish this, it became ne- 
cessary for him to obtam possession of Narva, lying in the 
neighborhood of his object. He laid siege again to Narva, and 
carried it by assault, August, 1703, after a regular siege ; her« 
he was constrained to draw his sword against his own soldiers, to 
check their cruel licentiousness towards the inhabitants, afier 
their surrender. 

Upon thje fall of Narva, he drew the plan, and laid the foun- 
dation of the city of Petersburg, w]iich, for its commerce, wealth, 
regularity and beauty, has become the admiration, of Europe. 
To effect this,* he had the same obstacles to overcome^ that were 
peculiar to Amsterdam, in Holland, a foundation of mud, un- 
conquerable to any other man than Peter,, together with a climate 
so inhospitable as to destroy two hundred thousand men in the 
early stages of the enterprise. 

Fmn to his purpose, Peter surmoupted all this in the midst pC 
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an unsuccessful war, and even when his allies were falling be- 
neath the sword of his haughty overbearing rival. This very 
war he turned to his advantage, to prosecute his plan, and bring 
forward his city, whilst Charles was employed m giving away 
c^wns in Poland. 

In 1704, Petersburg had become the residence of more than 
300,000 souls, which reter had transplanted there from different 
parts of his dominions, and in 1705, when Stanislaus was crown- 
ed king of Poland, Petersburg had become a commercial city, 
and its harbor was full of foreign ships. The liberality of Pe- 
ter drew strar^ers of all descriptions, from all parts of Europe, 
and Petersburg was soon filled with commerce and the arts. 

In the midst of these labors, he rendered some assistance tOt 
Augustus ; but his means could not accomplish both ends — ^his 
new city grew, but Augustus fell. This fall roused up the Czar 
to new efforts ; he saw his own dominions laid open to the con- 
queror, upon this event ; and he put forth his efforts to recover,, 
what he had not been careful to prevent. He invited Augustus 
(by his minister Patkul) to a conference at Grodno ; and repair- 
ed thither with an army of 70,000 men. 

Augustus met him, attended by general Scullemburg, and 
the scattered remains of his troops. The conference was short: 
the Czar was called suddenly to quell an insurrection in Astra- 
can, and left his army to co-operate with Augustus, in recovering 
the crown of Poland. 

Augustus soon after ordered his minister, John Patkul. to be- 
arrested and imprisoned at Dresden, upon a suspicion of an in- 
trigue, to settle a separate peace between the Czar, and the 
king of Sweden. 

The plan of Augustus in distributing his Russian and Saxon 
troops into small divisions, to harass and distress the Poles, as 
well as the king of Sweden, led to the most active operations. 
Charles co-operated with Stanislaus, and they fell upon these 
several divisions in such rapid succession, that P<Jand was soon 
cFeared, the Russians were driven behind the Boristhenes, and 
all the treasures of Augustus and his Russian allies, fell into the 
hands of Charles ; together with an entire regiment of French 
soldiers, which had been taken by the Saxons at the famous bat- 
tle of Hochstet, in their warwith Lewis XIV. 1704, and entered 
into the Saxon service. 

Charles received this regiment at their request, into his ser- 
vice, on the same day of their capture. Having settled the 
conquest of Poland, and secured the crown to Stanislaus, he 
prepared to enter Germany. Charles by rapid movements, 
marched into Saxony, where he was triumphant, and gave law 
to the electorate. 

On his passing through Silesia, he gave a general alarm to the 
empire, already torn and harassed by the distressing wars with 
Lewis XIV. who was supporting tne claims of the house of 
Bourbon upon the throne of Spain. 
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They were soon relieved ; his stay was short in Saxony : b^ 
Tisited the fieldofLutzen, rendered so famous by the death oi the 
great Gustavus Adolphus ; paid a tribute of respect to his mem* 
pry, and etclaimed ; *' I have endeavored to live like him, God 
perhaps may grant me as glorious a death." 

Charles proceeded to levy enormous contributions upon Sax- 
ony to the amount of 626,000 rix dollars per month, with daily 
rations for his army whilst he staid ; established a new and en- 
ei^getic police ; . and attended the great fair of Leipsic ; the 
whole electorate enjoyed the most profound tranquility, during 
the stay of the king of Sweden. 

During these movements in Saxony, Augustus, deprived of 
both of his crowns, was a wanderer in roland. In the depth of 
despair he wrote to the king of §wedcn. secretly, by the baron 
de imhoff, and sued for peace. Charles received the letter, 
and replied, *' I consent to give peace to Augustus upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, which can never be altered : 

1. That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland forever : 
that he acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful king : and that he 
promise never to mount the throne of Poland, not even aAer the 
death of Stanislaus." 

2. " That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
those he has made with Muscovy." 

During this negociation, a Russian army, under prince Menzi- 
kofF, appeared in Poland, joined Augustus, and threw him into 
the greatest embarrassments. An action commenced at the same 
time, with a detachment of Swedes, in which for the first time, 
the Russians were victorious j^ and Augustus entered Warsaw in 
triumph. In the midst of Te Deum, which Augustus had ordered 
for the successful action, a messenger arrived with the treaty of 
peace from Charles. 

Augustus signed it, resigned his crown, and set off for Saxonv 
to meet Charles. The two sovereigns met : Charles received, 
and treated Augustus resfjectfully, and gave him the right hand; 
but compelled nim to write i letter of congratulation to Stanis- 
laus ; renounce the title of king of Poland, and erase it from 
the public prayers. 

Fired with resentment at this inglorious pfeace, the Czar re-en- 
tered Poland at the head of 60,000 men, flew to Leopold, assem- 
bled a diet, and ordered a new king of Poland to be elected. 
The factions of Leopold controlled the diet ; Peter transferred 
the diet to Lublin : factions still prevailed — they made no 
choice, renounced both tings, and dissolved the diet. 

This threw the republic into an unparalleled state of wretch- 
edness : the sword of civil war was drawn ; the torch of civil 
war was lit ; conflict, carnage, pillage and conflagration marked 
the movements of all the parties, and the Poles abhorred alike 
their kings, the Czar, and Charles XII. 

In the midst of this state of wretchedness and distress, Stan- 
islaus appeared in Poland with a body of troops from Saxony ; 
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ike disd^l^ of his troops, and his money, rallied the Poles 
around his standard, and he was soon at the head of such a force 
as compelled the Czar to abandon Poland. 

At this critical moment appeared a third party in Poland, 
headed by count Sinkausky , grand general of the crown. He 
made great efforts to be elected king and failed, and was now 
become the head of a i)arty of some considerable force, whose 
only subsistence was pillage. This third scourge of roland, 
was of short continuance ; they soon abandoned their chiefs, re- 
|>aired to the standard of Stanislaus, and he became the acknowl- 
edged sovereign of Poland. 

During these movements in Poland, Charles held his court at 
Altranstadt, where he received ambassadors from all the pow- 
ers of the south of Europe, then engaged in the great contest 
about the Spanish succession. Although Charles had pledged 
himself in 1700, that he would not interfere in the quarrel — ^yet 
the great duke of Marlborough could not be persuaded, that 
money would not make a man change his opinion, and even his 
word, until, as ambassador of queen Anne, he had visited Charles 
XIL ki?ig of Sweden. 

Charles had now passed one whole year in Saxony, where by 
his diplomatic skill, he had humbled the emperor of Germany, 
protected the Lutherans in Silesia, dethroned one king, crowned 
another, and rendered himself the admiration o^ Europe, and the 
terror of the north. He prepared to depart. 

On the approach of his departure, he ordered the grand Ma- 
reschal of his household, to lay before him the route Jrom Leip- 
sic, to ail the capitals in Europe : and, September, 1^707, he 
commenced his march for Poland, at the head of 43,000 men, to 
join count Levenhaupt, with 20,000 more, together with such 
recruits as were often arriving from Sweden. At the head of 
this army he received an ambassador from the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, with a present of one hundred Swedes, purchased of 
the Tartars, and the compliments of the ambassador, upon the 
accession of Stanislaus. 

Charles, at the head of this strong force, cleared Poland of all 
the Russians, settled the tranquillity of the kingdom, left Stanis- 
laus 10,000 Swedes for the protection of his crown, and com- 
menced his march, amidst frost and snow, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1708, to surprize the Czar in Grodno. 

reterhad the good luck to escape at the north gate, when 
Charles entered at the south ; and made his retreat. The nex<t 
day, Peter, finding that Charles had advanced by a rapid move- 
ment, with only 600 of his guards, surprised the king. of Swe- 
den in his turn, at Grodno, with a force of 1500 men ; an action 
ensued and the impetuosity of Charles, compelled Peter to flee 
with precipitation, and secure his retreat. 

Peter collected his forces in Lithuania, and retired into Mus- 
covy, by forced marches, and laid waste the country. Charles 
pursued with rapid movements — ^liarassing and distressing the 
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Kuasians in their flight : the wilds of Muscovy, covered only 
with morasses and deep forests, almost impenetrable, with a 
scanty supply of subsistence — rendered this flight extremely dis- 
tressmg ; and to crown all, it was in the heart of a Russian win- 
ter. The Czar continued to retire, through the winter and 
spring. Charles advanced f and on the 25th of June, they met 
on tlie opposite banks of the Berezina. Here the Czar had 
collected his forces, intrenched his camp, and awaited the ap- 
proach of the kin^ of Sweden. 

Charles, by gaming a pass, crossed the river, and attacked 
and routed the Czar — ^^vho retired on to the Boristhenes, de- 
stroying the roads and bridges, and laying waste the country. 

Charles fell in with an army of 30,000 Russians, strongly in- 
, trenched behind a morass : impatient for the attack, he detached 
a party of horse, to take the enemy in flarik— plunged into the 
morass, at the head of his guards, and commenced the assault : 
the resistance was firm, but tlie Russians were broken and dis- 
pers.ed, and the action was decisive. Tfiis memorable action, 
caused this memorable medal. Upon one side was inscribed — 
Sylvas, paludcLs^ aggeras, hostes, vied. Woods, marshes, 
mounds, and enemies conquered. Upon the other — Victrices 
copias alium laturus in orbem. Wafting his warlike troops to 
the other world. 

Upon the loss of this action, the Czar sued for peace : to 
which Charles replied, " I will treat at Moscow." Charles ad- 
vanced to Smolensk : here he attacked a body of 10,000 horse, 
and 6000 Cossacks, with his accustomed impetuoeity. The 
troops ivcrc routed, and fled : Charles pursued ; the Cossackifi 
ambushed him at the head of his guard, and cut oif his commij- 
njcation with his main body : a desperate conflict ensued — the 
king was dismounted, his horse killed, and he engaged harjd to 
hand, with these ravages of the north, and by his desperate val- 
or, he killed and kept at bay these despe;rate assailants, with 
tlie loss of all his attendants except five. 

Jii this critical and alarming situation, a colonel Dardof, at the 
head of a little band, broke through the Tartars, relieved the 
%ing, and put the enemy to flight. Charles with his usual in- 
trepidity, mounted his horse., put himself at the head of his 
troops, and pursued the fugitives, more than two leagues on his 
route to Moscow. 

.Charles, wJJio had advanced more than five hundred leagues, 
into the heart of an enemy's country, amidst the most unparal- 
leled successes — began now to feel the want of recniits, to sup- 
j^ly the place of those who had purchased his victories by their 
death ; atid others who weie sick, or dead, with the fatigues 
and diseases of the march ; together with supplies and niilitary. 
stores for his army, through the severities of a Rtus«ian winter. 
iCnowing that Peter had laid waste the. country, and destroyed 
the bridges and the roads leading to Moscow — he began to pause 
'and considet .•* his only dependence now was, on the arrival of 
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^neral Levenhaopt, with stores and recruits from Sweden, tu 
reinforce and refresh, as well as support his army. 

In this situation Charles commenced a negociation \vith Ma- 
zeppa, prince of the Ukraine Cossacks, who engaged to sup* 
ply nim with 30,000 men, ammunition, provisions, money, &c. 
and to meet him, with these supplies, at a given time and place. 

Pleased with this new fund of resources, and having the more 
confidence in Mazeppa, as a Polander bv birth and education, 
and then at enmity with the Czar — Charles turned aside from 
the road to Moscow, and attempted to penetrate, by devious 
ways, into the almost impenetrable forests of the iJkraine, in 
quest of the prince of the Tartars. 

In this attempt he lost almost all his artillery and baggage, 
in passing the rivers, and deep morasses of toe forests ; ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and in want of almost all things, he arrived 
at the place of general rendezvous, at the time appointed. Ma- 
zeppa appeared ; but to the astonishment of the king, it was 
only to announce, that Peter, apprised of his treachery, had in- 
tercepted all his plans, destroyed his army, and carried off his 
treasures ; and, instead of an ally, Charles found a fugitive, who 
relied upon his protection, and who was pursued by the same 
troops that had ruined him. 

At this eventful moment, Levenhaupt arrived ; not with the 
15,000 Swedes he had led out of Sweden — not with the convoy 
of provisions and military stores, to replenish the army of the 
king — but with the news that the Czar had attacked him, on the 
7th of October, 1708, near the town of Lerno,upon the Boristhe- 
nes, witli a greatly superior force ; that he had had the honor to 
rout the Czar, in five successive engagements, and had cut his 
way through the Russians, with the loss of ten or t^velve 
thousand men, together with all his convoy of provisions and 
military stores, and after suffering incredible hardships, to pen- 
etrate to the camp of the king, with this handful of men. 

The memorable winter of 1709, had now set in. In the 
midst of these disasters, Charles made a movement to seize on 
the town of Pultowa, (a strong magazine of the Czar's upon the 
eastern extremity of the Ukraine,) defended by a regular force of 
10,000 men, and covered by the Czar, with an army of 70,000, 
The Swedish king had now about 30,000 men : 2000 of these, 
he had the distressinff mortification to witness the loss of, by the 
severity of cold and hunger, on his march to Pultowa. 

On the 10th of May, he sat down before the town, and com- 
menced the siege. During the operations of the siege, Charles 
received a wound in his heel, which deprived him of the use of 
his leg, but not of his spirits. On the lUh of July, the Czar' 
advanced to the relief of Pultowa : Charles marched out of his 
trenches to meet him, carried on a litter. 

This was not the action of Narva ; tlie Russians were now 
trained to arms and discipline. The Swedes charged the Rus- 
sians with their U£ual impetuosity ; the Russians were routed ; 
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they recovered, and rallied to the chaise, penetrated the camp 
of tne kii^, three times shot away his litter, and after a desper^ 
^te conflict of two hours, routed and destroyed his army. 
Charles fled on horseback ; attended with a few of his principal 
officers, and a (ew stra^lers, (in all about three hundred,] and 
took refuse with the Turks. 

Thus closed the most brilliant, mad career of glory, the world 
had ever witnessed, since the days of Alexander : and the fatal 
battle of Pultowa, sealed the fate of Charles XIi. with a long 
adieu to all his visionary schemes, to all his greatness ; placed 
his rival triumphant upon the throne of the Czars, as the arbiter 
of the north, and secured to him the prosecution of all his vast 
plans and enjoyments. 

Peter pushed the enlargement and improvements of his favor- 
ite city, extended the contemplated canals, amended his code 
of lairs, to govern, tame and civilize his subjects ; extended his 
commerce, manufactures and agpriculture, by eveiy possible en- 
couragement ; and thus triumphed over Charles, by the great- 
ness of his life, as well as by the feats of bis arms. 

The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in the 
south, still raged with violence : but the fall of Charles XII. 
damped the ardor of Lewis XI V. and led him to despair of that 
aid, which he had vainly hoped for from the king of Sweden, 
and make humiliating concessions, with overtures for peace ; 
concessions such as nothing but the overbearing demands of the 
alHes could have rejected. The spirit of the parties was not 
yet tamed, and the war continued to rage. 

Peter restored the sovereignty of Poland, to Augustus ; de- 
posed Stanislaus, expelled the Swedes, took possession of the 
provinces upon the Baltic, and gave peace to the west. 

Charles, agreeable to a generous maxim of the Turks, was 
honorably received, and conducted to Bender, (a frontier town 
on the north of Turkey in Europe,) ancKsaluted upon his arrival, 
with a discharge of artillery — where agreeable to his wishes, he 
and his retinue were lodged in a little camp, on the banks of the 
Niester. 

Charles and his camp became the objects of the day ; were 
visited by all the neighooring country, and became the resort of 
strangers. His temperance and devotion endeared him to the 
Turks, and they were ready to acknowledge him as a true mus- 
selmao. 

Cj^arles repaired to Bender, with a design to kindle a war 
between the -Turks, and Russians ; and he commenced his in> 
trigues with the sublime Porte, immediately for that purpose, 
throq^^h the influence of his envoy, and his friend, Poniatowski, 
a Polish nobleman ; who commixed with the Turks, in free and 
familiar intercourse, and often presented the king of Sweden's 
memorials to the Sultan, Achmet III. on 'his way to mosque. 
By this means, he obtained the favors of the Sultan, for the king 
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of Sweden, and at the same time caused Ae grand vizier to be 
d.'pose*]. 

One instance of these intrigues, was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner : — ** The grand Seignior goes every Friday to 
mosque, (a Mahometan temple,) surrounded bjr his Solacs, ©r 
;?"uarcls, whose turbans are adorned with such high feathers, as 
fo conceal the Sultan from the vie>r of the people. When any 
one has a petition to present, he endeavors to mingle with the 
guards, and holds up the paper aloft. Sometimes the Sultan 
condescends to receive it himself ; but he more commonly sends 
an Aga to take charge of it, and causes it to be laid before him 
0)1 his return fmm mosque. Foniatowski had no other method 
of conveying the king of Sweden's complaint to Achniet." 

Tlie effects of this petition were, a present from the Saltan to 
the king, of twenty-five fine Arabian horses ; one of which hav- 
ing carried his sublime Highness, was covered with a saddle 
ornamented with precious stones, and furnished with stirrips of 
pure gold — accompanied with a polite letter, with marks of ap- 
probation towards the vizier ; but he was soob banished to Crim 
'f'artary. 

The new vizier was as averse to war with the Czar, as the 
former, and endeavoured to persuade Charles to return home ; 
LCave him eight hundred purses, of five hundred crowns each, to 
(h^fray the expenses of his journey ; but all .to no effect : Charles 
was not ready. The Czar was on the throne of Russia, and 
Charles was determined the Turk should take him off. To ac- 
roinplish this, he ceased not to insinuate, that the successes of 
Petfir would enable him to gratify his ambition, and make him- 
self master of the Black Sea, subdue the Cossacs— carry his 
arm? into Crim Tartary, and even threaten Constantinople. 



CHAP. IV. 

Peter I. enters Moscow in triumph — War between Turkey and Rus- 
sia — perilous escape of Peter I, — Peace — intrigues of Charles 
AIL — Battle of Bender — War rages in the Swedish promn- 
CCS of Germany, 

During these intrigues of the fugitive king, Peter the great 
appeared at the head of his empire in all the majesty of a great 
monarch. To impress his own subjects, and the world with the 
splendor of his arms, and the magnitude of his victories — (after 
he had placed Augustus upon the throne of Poland, and given 
peace to the north,) he made a triumphant entry into Moscow, 
in a most splendid and magnificent style, after the manner of a 
Roman triumph — ^under seven triumphal arches,, decorated in 
the most superb stvle ; the whole iHustrative of the conquests 
at Pultovva, by a display of the trophies of that victory. 
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A l-egiment of guards led the procession, followed by the fir* 
tillerf taken from the Swedes, each piece drawn by eight horses, 
covered with scarlet housings, hanging down to the ground ; 
next the Swedish kettle drums, colours, and standards, carried 
by the officers and soldiers who had captured them, succeeded 
by the finest troops of the Czar— and in succession to these was 
drawn the litter of Charles XII. on which he was carried at the 
battle of Pultowa, all shattered by the cannon shot, and display- 
ed conspicuously upon a chariot — ^tben in a train followed all tne 
Swedish generals, officers and soldiers taken at Pultowa, two and 
two, together with the king of Sweden's prime minister. 

Next followed the Czar, mounted on the same horse he rode 
iit the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the generals who com- 
manded on that glorious day. A vast train of waggons loaded 
with Swedish military st(H*es, preceded by a regiment of Rus- 
sian guards, closed the grand procession. 

This splendid and magnificent display, opened a new field 
for the admiration of these untutored sons of the north, inspired 
them with veneration for the Czar, for their country, laws, reli- 
gion and arms, and excited a new spirit of emulation in Russia. 
Charles availed himself of this triumph, to gratify his own malig- 
nant mortification, by representii^ through fresh tntrigues, the 
dangerous ambition of Peter ; caused a second grand vizier to 
be deposed, and obtained a successor to his wishes ; him he in- 
spired with the spirit of war. Achmet himself, had now caught 
the flame, and the Janizaries were ripe for a war with Russia. 

The vizier assembled an army of two hundred thousand men, 
imprisoned the Russian ambassador in the seven towers, (which 
is the Turkish method of declaring war,) and prepared to en- 
ter the dominions of the Czar. Peter, upon the first intelligence , 
withdrew his troops from Poland, and the provinces of the west, 
and prepared for the conflict. The vizier assembled his army, 
according to custom, in the neighborhood of Adrianople, and in 
three days after the first revievr, took the field, and commenced 
operations. 

Peter had already taken the field ; on his way to the theatre 
of action, he entered Moldavia, received the submission of this 
Turkish province, and the governor, prince Cantemir, became 
his ally in the war. This inflamed the confidence of Peter ; he 
advanced ihto the heart of the province, upon the river Pruth, 
near to the capital. The vizier advanced to meet him, .with an 
army of 2&0,000 ; crossed the Pruth, and invested Peter in his 
camp. 

Thus caught in the toils, Peter saw himself involved in the 
same error of the king of Sweden* at Pultowa, and that the fate 
of his army must depend upon the fate of an action, upon the 
most unfavorable terms. 

At this critical moment, count Poniatowski (who accompanied 
the yizier) seat an express to the king of Sweden at Bender : 
Charles rode post night and d^y, to witness the fall of his rival. 
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Feter attempted to withdraw in the n^t, but the Turk discev- 
«ted the movement, fell upon his rear, suitd tbrew his army into 
confui^ioa : they rallied aad made a firm stami afainst two suc- 
cessive attacks. The vizier then changed his operatton^ and in- 
vested the Czar in his camp : this reduced him to the alterna- 
tive of starving or lighting, under such disparity of numbers, 
with a victorioys enemy. 

Peter retired to his tent in despair, resolved to tiy the dread- 
iut experiment of forcing his way at the pomt of the bayonet^ 
with^ 30,000 men, through an army of 250,000, flushed with 
their recent successes*— ^nd forbade any one to approach him. 

In this critical moment of distress, Catibarine, whom from a 
country girl, he had made empress, ventured to repair to his 
tent ; she flung herself at his feet^ and entreated him to permit 
her in his name, to ofler proposals of peace to the grand vizier ; 
Peter consented *. she presented him a letter, he signed it ; she 
^elected an ofiicer on whom she could depend, and despatched 
the letter, with a jpresent, according^ to cust<Mn, and received for 
nnswer from the vizier : *' Let the Czar send me his prime min- 
ister, and I shall then consider what is to be done.** 

The chancellor of Peter repaired to the camp of the vizier ; a 
negociation took place, accompanied with a cessation of arms, 
for six hours, and a treaty was concluded, in which Peter stipu- 
lated—" to restore Azoph to the Porte, destroy the harbor of 
Sangerou, and demolish his forts on the Palus Mceotis, with- 
drnw his troops from Poland, give no further disturbance to the 
Cossacs, andf permit the king of Sweden to return to his own 
dominions." 

At the eventful moment, when the treatjr was signed, and 
Peter was enjoj^ing the fulness of plenty in his camp, protected 
by a peace, arrived Charles XII. Stung with chagrin, morttfi- 
cnlion and disappointment, at the folly of the vizier, the escape 
of his enemy, the ruin of all his eflbrts, and the disappointment 
of his high expectations, he flew to the tent of the vizier, re* 
proacbed him keenly for the treaty he had made ; threw him- 
self on to his sopba, and with an eye of ind^nant scorn, thrust 
o^it his leg, entangled his spur in his robe, purposely tore it ; 
rose with the most sullen silence, and returned to Bender*. 
The. treaty was received at Constantinople with applause, and 
public rejoicings, yet Charles found means to be revenged on 
the visejer, and ne was disgraced. 

TWis s^ffair did not rest here. Charles was not so fortunate in 
the next vizier ; his supplies, of 500 crowns per day, were 
withdrawn, tc^ether with the rich supplies of his table. The 
sultan became deaf to all further thoughts of war with Russia^ 
and determined to send out of his dominions, this intriguing 
fugitire king. 

The sultan wrote Charles to this efiect with his own hand : 
and after styling him ** Most powerful among the kings who 
yvorship jJ^.sus, brilliant in majesty, a lover of glory and honor***. 
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he po^ively assured him, that he had laid aside alJ further 
vi«ws of war with the Czar^ and pressed him to return to his 
own domiuioos. 

Charles was not yet ready to go : he did not comply— rbut con- 
tinued his intrigues. The sultan sent to Charles to prepare 
immediately for his departure ; with 1300 purses, unaer the 
care of the bashaw of Bender, to provide for his ioumey. 
Charles deceived the Bashaw, got the money, but still refused 
to go : this occasioned the Bashaw much trouole and address to 
save his head. 

The sultan assembled his divan, in which it was advised to 
send away the king of Sweden by force. The Bashaw of Ben- 
der communicated this order to the king of Sweden : Charles 
replied, '^ Obey your master, if yOu dare, and leave my pre^ 
sence immediately." The Bashaw obeyed, and prepared to 
execute the sultan s orders : Charles prepared to resist, and the 
Bashaw besieged him in his little camp, drew up his army of 
Tuiks and Cossacks, opened his fire from his artilleiy , and ad- 
vanced to the charge ; the camp was carried, and 300 Swedes 
made prisoners. 

> Charles being on horseback, dismounted, and took to his 
iiouse : here, amidst his general officers and aomestics, he made 
a stand with musketiy, against the assault of the whole Turk- 
ish force. By a spirited fire from the windows, they killed 
about SOO Turks. The Turks fired the house ; and when the 
r<x)f fell in, Charles, by the advice of one of his attendants, 
rushed out of the flames, at the head of his little band, and with 
the sword attempted to cut his way through the Turks, to the 
Chancery house, and there make a stand. Pressed by the 
Turks, he tripped with his spurs, and fell ; the Janizaries 
seized him and bore him away. The Bashaw received him in 
htj$ own house, guarded him close ; but treated him like a king. 
The next day be sent him to Demirtash, near to Adrianople : 
here he learnt that kii^ Stanislaus was a prisoner amongst the 
Turks : here he renewed his intrigues, and complained to the 
sultan of the unprecedented severity of his treatment. The sul- 
tan covered his own character, by a general sacrifice of his min- 
isters ; but Charles remained a prisoner, and toavoid being sent 
away by force, took to his bed, and lay- ten months, served 
alone by his principal officers. 

During these scenes, the generals of Charles were performing 
teats of valor, in defending his provinces in Germany, from the 
ravages of the Danes and Saxons. The allies bombarded the 
city of Stade, in the duchy of Bremen, and reduced.it to ashes. 
Sieeabock, the Swedish general, defeated the allies in a desper- 
ate baitle, and revenged the barbarity of Stade. by burning Al- 
tena, a city of the king of Denmark. Fired witn the spirit of his 
master, Steenbock did valiantly ; but a junction of the Russians, 
with the Danes and Saxons, drove him into Holstein, besieged 
him in ToDingen^ and made him a prisouer, with all his army. 
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The baron Be Grortz then undertook to manage by ihtii^tfe 
the affairs of die kin^ of Sweden, and effect by negociatms, 
what Steenbock had failed to accomplish by arras. 



CHAP. V. 

Charle$XlL returns to Swederir'-defense of Siralnmd^naval oj>^ 
trations upon the Baltic — Peter L enters Petersburg in tri- 
umph^-faU ofStrcUsund, 

Despairing of success from his intrigues, tired of tiiis inac- 
tive life, and alarmed for the fate of Sweden, Charles roused 
from his confinement and prepared to depart. The Vizier fur- 
nished him with an escort and supplies according to his wishes, 
and he set out by the way of Germany with six^ loaded wag- 
gons, and an escort of three hundred horse to return to Sweden. 
On the confines of Transylvania he dismissed his escort, took 
leave of his friends, and attended by one officer, rode post nieht 
and day through Germany, and arrived at Stralsund, November 
21, 1714. Here he passed the winter, making general arrange- 
ments to prosecute the war with vigor in the sprm^^. 

The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in the 
south of £urope, and which had raged with so much violence in 
Flanders^ Spam, Italy, Germany, and upon the ocean, was now 
hushed to peace by the treaties of Utrecutand Radstadt, March, 
1713. 

The flame of war, which was kindled under the northern league, 
against the young king of Sweden, had never been extinguished; 
the parties were now exerting all their efibrts to acia>mplish 
their grand purpose and divide up Sweden. Prussia, Denmark 
and Saxony were ready to invest Stralsund at the opening of 
the spring. Peter, with a fleet of thirty ships of war, the fruits 
of his own persevering genius, and in part the labors of his own 
hands, rode triumphant upon the Baltic. 

He became, from actual experience the best carpenter, admi- 
ral and pilot of the north ; this he acquired by the successive 
grades of mirit, from the lowest service up to the higliest ; he 
became admijral, as he became master-builder in his dock-yards, 
and general in his armies. 

Peter, having completed the reduction of Finland^ put to sea 
with a fleet of thirt> sail of the line, eighty gallies, and forty 
half-gallies, with twenty-thousand land forces, all from his new 
port of Cronslot, near to Petersburg, to make a descent upon 
the ishujd of Aland, on the coast ot Sweden, near to Stock* 
holm. 

He created Apraxin admiral of this fleet, and served as vice- 
admiral himself. On the 16th of July, 1714^ he fell in with the 
Swedish fleet, commanded by vice-admiral Erinchild— an ac- 
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tion eon^menced which lasted three hours. The Czar attacked 
the Swedish vice-admiral, and took him after a severe engage- 
ment ; sixteen thousand troops w ere landed on the island, at the 
same time ; they took and carried on board the fleet all the 
troops found upon the island, and Peter returned to Cronslot in 
triumph, with the vice admiraPs ship : three others, one frieate^ 
and SIX gal lies, the trophies of his victory. Having assemoled 
his fleet, he set sail and entered the harbor of Petersburg, 
amidst the triple dischaige of one hundred and fifty pi^ces of 
cannon. 

Here commenced a new scene. This Petersbuig, where in 
the year 1700, not one solitaiy house was to be seen, where not 
even a flshir^ boat was to be found, and when the great founder 
of it was a common carpenter in the dock-yards of Holland, 
now displayed the magnificence of thirty-fbur thousand five 
hundred houses, in the most superb style of modem architecture. 
That port which Peter had formed with indefatigable efforts 
and labor now witnessed the triumphant entry of a victorious 
fleet of thirty sail of the line, with the prizes of the Swedish 
fleet : and to crown the whole, the Czar repeated at Petersburg 
the splendor of the triumphs ot Moscow ; he made his triumph- 
ant entry into Petersburg, and amidst the display of the trophies 
of his Victonr the Swedish vice-admiral graced his train. The 
conquests ot Peter, were devoted to the benefit of Petersburg : 
all that was valuable in manufactures, and the arts and sciences, 
were destined to enrich and improve his new capital. Tri- 
umphant over Sweden, by land and sea, he now became the ar- 
biter of Poland, and held the balance between Augustus and his 
nobles. Charles XII. all this time, was intriguing in Turkey, 
fighting the bashaw of Bender, or lying a-bed ; and having rode 
post fifteen days and nights, was now prepared to defend Stral- 
sund against the allies. His country in his absence, had been 
ravaged and despoiled of nearly all his foreign possessions ; her 
veteran troops, once so formidable, had fallen, wasted and pe- 
rished : more than one hundred thousand were prisoners in Rus- 
sia, and as many more, the Tartars had sold to the Turks ; and 
the enterprise and ardor of Sweden, had wasted with her com- 
merce, her money, her credit, and her troops. 

The scales were turned. Peter now stood on that high 
ground, which Charles had abandoned ; and Charles, in his 
turn had to begin anew. Charles, having arranged the defence 
of his kingdom, prepared to defend Stralsund. His arrival had 
rekindled the ancient spirit of Sweden ; man vied with man^ in 
the general preparations. The Prussian and Danii^h fleet sunk 
and destroyed nve Swedish ships before Stralsund. 

Peter rode triumphant before Stockholm, with twenty ships 
of the line, one hundred and fifty transports, and 30,000 men 
threatenii^ a descent ; he filled all Sweden with alarm. At the 
same time, he overran and subdued all Finland, east of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and held possession. The king of Prussia seized 
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on the island of tJsedom, and the citr of Stetin, at the mouth of 
the Oder, and dispossessed the Swedes. 

During these operations, Charles conducted the defence of 
Stralsuna, with a garrison of 9,000 men ; besieged by the kings 
of Denmark and rrussia, at the head of 36,000 men. Stralsund 
was a place of great strength and importance, inaccessible bv 
land, and considered so by water ; defended by Charles XlT. 
who was confident it could not be taken. 

An accident discovered to the besiegers, that the fortress 
which protected the city, was accessible on the side of the sea, 
and that the Baltic receded under a strong west wind, and left 
but three feet of water. The besiegers availed themselves of 
this ; the same night a party of 1800 men plunged into the wa- 
ter ; at the same time, another party of 2,000 commenced an 
attack by land. The troops in the water penetrated to the 
walls, entered unobserved, and carried the fortress with a cruel 
slaughter : part of the garrison fled to the town ; the conquerors 
pursued, and entered with the fugitives ; but their course was 
arrested at the drawbridge — ^they were all taken, and the town 
saved. 

The besiegers attempted to make a lodgment upon the island 
of Rugen, opposite to the harbor of Stralsund. This place 
Charles knew the importance of securing : to this end, he re- 
paired to Rugen, with a few of his principal officers, to encour- 
age and support the little garrison of 2,000 men, who were sta- 
tioned for its defence. The same night the besiegers sailed to 
the islands, with a fleet of transports, carrying 15,000 men, un- 
der tlie command of the prince of Anhalt. — The cautious prince, 
intrenched his camp, in the dead of ni^ht, with a deep ditch 
and chevaux-de-frise, with as much caution and strength, as if 
he knew the king of Sweden had been there with his army. 
Charles, apprised of the landing, but ignorant of the force of 
the enemy, drew out his little band, marched three leagues in 
the dead of night, and at two in the morning, his soldiers be- 
gan to pull up the chevaux-de-frise. This gave the alarm ; 
and the prince and his party stood to their arms. Charles 
advanced, and discovered the ditch ; stnick with surprise, he 
leapt into it, and his soldiers followed his example : by the 
greatest personal exertions, they penetrated the camp — ^the ac- 
tion commenced — the impetuosity of the Swedes bore down all 
before them ; but the weieht of numbers soon checked the onset. 
The enemy rallied, and charged in their turn : the conflict was 
desperate — the Swedes retired — Charles fled, ignorant of his 
pursuer — the prince pursued, alike ignorant of him who fled before 
him " Charles rallied his troops to the charge — ^the carnare was 
terrible — the king witnessed the fall of his favorites, Grothusen, 
and general Dardoff, by his side. Deering, who rode post witb 
him throu^ Germany, fifteen days, lay dead at his feet. Charles 
was then announced by name, by a Danish lieutenant, whoknew 
bim, and had seized him by the hair, and with uplifted sword, 
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w^ ready to sever his devoted head. Charles diew a pistol 
from his sash, and shot the lieutenant dead in the act. The 
name of the king, thickened the cloud ahout hinf, and he re- 
ceived a ball under his left breast. At this critical moment, 
Poniatowski, who had saved the king at Bender — appeared with 
Bis horse, penetrated to the king, and set him thereon; the 
Swedes retired to their fortress, and secured the king. The 
next day he abandoned his brave Swedes to their fate, returned 
to Stralsund, and his little band surrendered prisoners of war. 

The brave count Villelongue, who jeoparded his life for the 
king, at Adrianople, was taken at the head of that French regi- 
ment, which joined the king of Sweden in Poland, when taken 
irom Augustus ; and now passed into the service of the prince 
of Anhalt. Shut up^n Straisund, Charles felt the seventies of a 
bombardment — ^and half the town was in ruins : the* citizens 
were all become soldiers, and rallied with cheerfulness around 
their king. Charles continued to repel the attacks and assaults 
of the enemjjT, until all hopes of resistance failed ; he then yield- 
ed to the voice of his friends — to abandon a town whose defence 
had become desperate, and provide for his safety. This had 
now become as difficult and dangerous, as the defence of Stral- 
sund. 

It was now the 20th of December, 1715 ; the frost had set in, 
and the harbor was frozen ; but Charles made the attempt, in a 
small fishing boat, accompanied by only ten persons. They 
succeeded in breaking the ice unmolested by the enemy's ship- 
ping ; passed the fort with only the loss of two men, from an in- 
cessant fire ; landed at Scania, and from thence Charles passed 
to Carlscroon, (the port from whence he embarked on bis expe- 
dition against Copenhagen, in the year 1700, to give law to the 
north.) The next day Stralsund surrendered. Charles rode 
post to visit his sister, by appointment, on the banks of lake 
Weten, and on the next day returned to Carlescroon, and passed 
the winter. 



CHAP. VI. 

Invasion of jVorway^^Earon de Gortz — death of Charles XIL — 
peace^-^hara^^ters of Peter L and Charles XIL — Immediate 
caiises of the French Revolution. 

Charles had inspired all Sweden with the same zeal which 
he had kindled in Stralsund, and the readiness with which they 
rallied round his standard, and opened their treasures to supply 
bis armies, ^ave him such confidence, that instead of defending 
^Sweden against a concerted attack from the Danes and Russians ; 
^in the month of March, he assembled an army ; braved the se- 
verity of this early season, and the greater severity of roads al- 
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most impassable ; passed into Norway, and laid siege to Chrib- 
tiana. |^ 

Tbis bola stroke gave some eclat tor his arms, and excited a 
general attention ; but the approach of the Danish fleet, and the 
want of supplies obliged him to return into Sweden. At this 
lime, the intrigues of his prime minister, the baron de Gortz, 
began to take some effect. De Gortz had sown the seeds of 
jealousy between Peter, and the stales of Germany ; and was 
now dinusing the same seeds between Peter, and the kine of 
Denmark. He carried his intrigues into all the courts of Eu- 
rope ; favored the pretender in Trance, and flattered Charles 
Xil. with the prospect of invading Scotland ; and in short the 
operations of war were changed into finesse and intrigue. 

Peter at this time a^ain visited Holland and France, to perfect 
that education which ne had begun fifteen years before. Here 
he had an interview with the baron de Gortz, who obtained great 
influejice, by attaching Peter to that mysterious system of poli- 
tics, he«\vas so insidiously sowing throughout Europe, and in- 
duced him to listen to terms of peace with Charles ; flattered 
him that the arms of Russia and Sweden united, might make an 
easy conquestof Denmark, establish the independent sovereign- 
ty of the Baltic, and a free intercourse with tlie ocean ; and hint- 
ed, th^t such a peace would guarantee to him the provinces 
conquered from Sweden, which had been so much the object of 
Peter. These hints, with such others as Peter foresaw were 
connected with them, added to the low state of his funds, led 
him to listen seriously to de Gortz. 

Charles had now recovered some strength, he again entered 
Nonva3"', December, 1718, and laid siege to Frederickshall. 
He opened the trenches in the midst of frost and snow, and as- 
sisteii in person in the must arduous operations. Here, in di- 
recting the approaches by star-light, he was killed instantly, by 
a grape shot, which passed through his head. Charles seized 
the hilt of his sword, and died without a groan. 

This momentous event put a new face unon Europe, and was 
followed by a general cessation of arms. The prince of Hesse, 
brother-in-law to Charles, led back the Swedes from Norway 
into their own country, unmolested by the Danes. The senate 
of Sweden ordered the baron de Gortz to be arrested, tried, 
condemned, and executed as a mal-advlser to the king, and an 
enemy to Sweden. They next elected Ulrica Elenora (sister 
of Charles XII.) their queen, and rendered the crown of Swe- 
den elective : she conferred it upon her husband, the prince of 
Hesse. Sj|i\^eden soon settled a peace with all her enemies but 
Peter : he continued the war, and ravaged the coast of Sweden, 
until the peace of 1721 , which guaranteed to the Czar the prov- 
inces of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, a part of Carelia, and of 
Finland. The Czar then took the title of emperor, which was 
' acknowledged by all Europe. The characters of these two he- 
roes of tlie north,, are here drawn at laige ; never were two 
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characters so uniformly great, and so uniformly different. The 
effects and consequences which resulted, are the best comment 
^it is in the power of man to make, or language to express ; in 
the effects are displayed the true contrast of their characters. 

We have witnessed how ambition without jud^ent, has hum- 
bled the first nation of the north ; and how ambition united with 
judgment, has tamed a wilderness of barbarians into a nation of 
soldiers ; has created ports, cities, fleets and commerce, in the 
midst of almost impenetrable forests, and raised their august au- 
thor to the high station of arbiter of the north. 

Three objects in particular are designed in this minute Bar-' 
rative of the reigns of Charles and Peter ; the first, to shew the 
history of the two nations, in connection with the other nations 
of Europe ; second, the rise, progress and improvements of the 
Russian nation ; and third, the effects of this, in controlling the 
French revolution. 

The north, after the peace that followed the death of Charles 
XII. .enjoyed an uninterrupted repose down to the French rev- 
olution, excepting such connection as they had with the great 
war^ of the south, which we have noticed in the second part : 
together with a short, but successful war, between Russia and 
the Turks, from 1736 to 1738. We also noticed in detail, the 
efforts of Charles VIII. Lewis XII. Francis I. Heniy IV. and 
Lewis XIV. kings of.. France, to recover the iron crown of 
Charlemagne, and the empire of the west— We noticed also 
the feuds which sprang up in France in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
between the Jansenists and Jesuits ; between the king and the 
parliament ; and the general excitement of the nation, occa- 
sioned by the pope's bull Unigenitus ; the suppression of the 
Jesuits, and the suspension of the parliaments by Lewis XV. ; 
and alluded briefly to the rise of infidel philosophy. We will 
pow pursue the great object of this third part, and illustrate the 
origin, causes, effects, and operations of tne French revolution. 

The labors of Luther, and the light of the reformation, haddis- ^ 
closed the mysteries of iniquity, and shewn to a certain portion 
of Europe, the fallacy and corruption of auricular confession, the 
sale of indulgences, pardon ana remission of sins, t^e absurdity 
of purgatory, and papal supremacy. The expansion given toi 
the mind by the arts and sciences, led the philosophers of France, 
and of Europe, to discover the same mystery of iniquity through 
another channel ; and in their turn, to set at defiance the cor- 
ruptions of popery, and the supremacy of the pope.- The bull 
Unigenitus, kindled the fire that rallied tlie parties to the con- 
test. The power of the kings of France, liad been from the time 
of Clovis, Pepin, and Charlemagne, inseparabljr interwoven 
with the supremacy of the pope : of course, Lewis XIV. sup- 
ported the ball ; the parliaments, the body of the nation, to- 
gether with many of the hieher, as well as the lower orders of 
the clergy, opposed the bull--and the nation was divided into 
two great parties ; the pope and the king on one side, and the 
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Earl laments and the people upon the other ; but the death oi 
«wis gave a check to the quarrel. The licentiousness which 
the duke of Orleans introduced at court, and diffused through 
the nation, diverted the quarrel, until Lewis XV. came to the 
throne. The arbitrary spirit ot Lewis, led him to espouse the 
cause of the pope, and the Jesuits ; parliaments as warmly es- 
poused the cause of the people. Arbitrary power united in the 
pope and king, together with the absurd superstitions of the 
church of Rome, became the sub^'ects of dispute. 

Here, as in all such controversies, was displayed the extremes 
of the passions ; liberty was arrayed against tyranny, licentious- 
ness against superstition, and science and philosophy against 
ignorance and corruption : the conflict was violent ; Lewis 

Eusbed his powers to the extreme ; the parliaments were firm ; 
evvis dissolved the parliaments ; their spirit was unbroken ; 
the people clamored ; one Francis Damien, (a fanatic) stabbed 
the king ; this brought him to his senses : he recovered of the 
wound, and restored the parliaments. They now triumphed in 
their turn ; they demanded Uiat the Jesuits, who had caused the 
quarrel, should be suppressed : Lewis complied, abolished their 
order, gave them up to civil prosecutions, and banished them 
from France. The corruptions of their institute were discover- 
ed, and exposed to the world ; their colleges were seized ; their 
estates confiscated ; and they became the reproach of the world. 
Elated with this great victory, the parliaments attempted to 
limit and humble the crown. They not only refused to register 
certain obnoxious edicts of the king ; but commenced prosecu- 
tions against such authorities as dared to oppose them : here 
they were at issue again, and the contest continued. 



CHAP. VIL 

jansenists and Jesuits — assembly of the States-General-^Revolu- 
tion opened — Paris becomes one great mob— the king a cy- 
pher—flight of the king — conveniionformed — new Constitution. 

In the midst of the disputes in France about liberty and pre- 
rogative, died Lewis XV. and was succeeded by Lewis XVL 
1774. The great parties which sprang up in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. and distracted the reign of Lewis XV. still raged in 
France. The disputes of the Jansenists and Jesuits about free 
grace, free will, &c. had called forth the pens of the most learn- 
ed religious writers — the cause of liberty, against civil and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, called forth also the pens of the learned of 
all classes, excited a general attention and inquiry through the 
nation ; and all descriptions of character became party m the 
quarrel. 
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The American Revolution, gave a diversion to the violence of 
the ^ritest, ibr a time ; \^en that was closed, it raged with re- 
newed violence ; the abolition of the parliament had only in- 
creased the flame, until the people, impatient of all further 
restraint, were resolved to govern themselves. 

They accordingly assembled at Versailles, on the 5th of May, 
1789, a general deputation from all the sections of France, un- 
der the denomination of the States-^General, and assumed a share 
in the government ; and on Ihe 16th of June, they resolved 
themselves into a national assembly. Overawed in some meas- 
ure l)y the Swiss guards of the crown, they saw the necessity of 
a military force — they resolved that 48,000 citizens should be 
enrolled as national guards, and in two days 270,000 men were 
enrolled in the city of Paris. These were without arms ; they 
seized on all the depots of arms that fell in their way ; an im- 
mense mob assaultea the hospital of invalids, took 30,000 mus- 
kets, and 20 pieces of cannon ; and they intercepted all the 
couriers of the court, and disclosed their despatches. Flushed 
with these successes, the national assembly sent a deputation to 
the king, with a demand that the Targe body of troops po3ted in 
the Chcmip de MarSy should be withdrawn-— the king replied, 
" I have already made known to you the measures the disorders 
of Paris have obliged me to adopt ; / alone have the right to 
judge o£the necessity, andinthat respect can make no change ;*' 
the troops however withdrew in the night. 

On the next day, June 14, the people, still in quest of arms, 
went to the Bastife, and sent a small deputation to the governor, 
who were admitted ; soon a firing commenced in the prison — 
this enraged the populace ; they flew to the Bastile, with a * 
strong military force ; the governor fired on the mob with can- 
non and grape ; this threw the populace into a rage — ^an assault 
commenced, the governor displayed the white nag ; a parley 
ensued, and a second deputation was admitted, and a second 
firing commenced within the prison. This became a signal of 
general assault ; a violent conflict ensued, the prison was forced, 
uie governor was massacred, the principal omcers were execut- 
ed, and their heads exhibited on poles throughout the city of 
Paris. The prisoners were set at liberty, and the keys carried 
to the national assembly ; they decreed the destruction of the 
Bastile. This was immediately executed, amidst the excesses 
of those passions which fired the populace to take vengeance on 
the objects of their hatred and fury. This violent triumph over 
this, detested rod of despotism, diffused a general Spirit of en- 
thusia^ through the nation, and may be called the tocsin of that 
liberty, which eventually changed the political character of 
France. The king, ajarmed at this outrage, repaired the next 
day to the hall of the assembly, and by a speech, attempted to 
soothe the violence of the proceedings. 

. The die was cast, negociation was at an end, violence had 
commenced, blood had been spilt, and the nation was in arms. 
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The ej^IosioD had disclosed tbe4)assioiis which ^ad been rijpeiw 
ing for nearly half a century ; and had opened the field onar- 
i^est for those seeds, which were sown in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
The princes of the blood, with many of the nobles of church 
and state, alarmed for their safety, ned into voluntary banish- 
ment. Fired with resentment at this, the populace look ven- 
geance on such as remained, cut off their heads, and exposed 
mem in triumph on poles through the streets — ^August 4, 

The assembly decreed the inviolability of the king, freedom 
of opinion in matters of religion, liberty of speech, liberty of the 
press, and the rights of man ; and abolished all, privileged or- 
ders, August 1 5. At this time the alarm became general ; the 
king sent the plate of the crown to the mint ; the assembly sent 
the plate of the djurch to the mint ; a national guard of 60,000 
men, conducted the kii^from Versailles to Paris, and lodged 
him in the palace of the Thuilleries : the same nfeht the assem- 
bly sent him a deputation with the declaration ol the rights of 
man, which the king accepted. 

Nov. 1. — The assembljr. decreed the abolition of all letters de 
cachet, and all arbitrary iniprisomnents, all distinction of or*; 
ders, and the confiscation oi ecclesiastical estates « a. free toler* 
ation in religion, with an equality of privileges. These violent 
proceedings in such rapid succession, alarmed the friends of the 
crown, and led them to attempt a union of effort, ,to check this 
mad career, rescue the king and government from this licen- 
tiousness, and restore the authority of the crown. This effort 
existed only in name, and served only to inflame the populace.. 
The system had long been matured, and every means was regu- 
larly seized to progress the plan. A government was now fixed 
in the national assembly ; a military force was formed, and arm* 
ed ; the Bastile was destroyed by violence, without opposition ; 
the king was no better than a. prisoner, or cypher in his palace^ 
his prerogative was set at defiance, with the decree of the rights, 
of man. 

That cleKTV* which had so violently assisted the crown to en- 
force the buflUnigenitus, were now stripped of their power, by 
the act of free toleration, and the confiscation of their estates. 
Money was now wanting ; this it would not do to supply by 
taxes on the people : assignats, or paper money, was issued, 
and the Jews oiSpain, Portugal, and Avignon were decreed cit- 
izens t)f France, Januaiy, 1790, and their extra taxes abolished j 
the civic oath was administered to the king, and the whole city 
of-Paris ; all religious cloisters were abolished forever, and their 
estates confiscated ; the minister Neckar sent in his resignation 
to the assembly ; jthey decreed a monument to be erected tathe 
memory of J. J. Rosseau, and that his widow and family be sup- 
ported at the public expense. These were the outlines of the 
proceedings of the assembly this year ; the violent agitation of 
the public mind generally, and tne distractions of the city ojf 
Paris particularly, can nevQi: be described^ 
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April, 1791 . — ^Tbe kii^ attempted to 50 with bis family to St 
Cioud^ to pass tlie easier holydays : a violent tumult ensued ; 
here, for the first time, Lewis realized that he was a prisoner in 
his palace : here, for the first time, the marquis I^a Fs^ette be- 
gan to realize » that it was easier to excite the popular tumult, 
than to control it ; and that what he and his friends had contem- 
plated, as a reform in the g^ovemment, had become a revolution, 
irresistible and uncontrolable. 

The king was compelled to return to the Thuilleries, under a 
strong guaSrd. The complaints of the king, to the assembly, 

£roduced no more effect^ than the remonstrances of the marquis 
ra Fayette to the mob* The king was a prisoner^ the govern- 
ment subverted, and the efforts of man, could not control the vi- 
olenie of the tornado. 

The minister at war announced to the assembly, that the em- 
igrants Were assembled on the frontier, to invade France ; that 
they had been reviewed by the prince of Conde, that their uni- 
form was black, faced with yellow, and their motto— ^' Conquer 
or die." This inflamed the assembly and the nation like a 
shock of electricity ; tlicy decreed the ashes of Voltaire worthy 
the Pantheon ; the populace assembled in the Palais Royal in 
Paris, and burnt the pope in^ efligy ; the violence of the new 
principles were now displayed, Voltaire was deified, and the 
pope consumed. This was m miniature the triumph of the old 
parties, the fall of superstition^ and the triumph of philosophy ; 
but the triumph of ike sword ojf Charlemagne wai yet behind the 
eurtcnn — ^this was in the hands of a set of men who had not yet 
disclosed it. 

The king, aware of the eventful crisis, attempted to convey 
his family in a secret flight to Montmedy, a strong town on the 
north of France ; he was recc^nized on his way, at Yarennes, 
arrested by the populace, and conducted back to Paris, under 
an escort of 30,000 men, and again committed to the Thuiller- 
ies, June 29. Placards were posted upon the walls of Paris : 
" Whoever shall applaud the king, shall be soundly cudgelled : 
.whoever shall insult the king, shall be hanged." The general 
alarni was great ; tut the escort was conducted with great so- 
lemnity, and the national assembly became permanent. They 
sent a deputation to the king, to inquire into the cause of his de- 
parture ; and the king assured them it was not Lis intention to 
leave the kingdonn but only to reside at Montmedy, until the 
nation became tranquil and the constitution settled ; and remon- 
strated against the riotous abuse the ^ueen received from the 
mob, in Paris., and expressed his anxiety for her safety. The 
queen replied, that she only accompanied her family and hus- 
band to a place of more safety. The ashes of Voltaire^ were, 
according to the decree, removed to St. Genevieve, July 17. 
This movement of the king, had kindled anew the flames of th>j 
revolution. Robespierre appeared in the Champ de Mars, at 
the head of a vast multitude, who petitioned for the king to be 

2Q* 
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dethroned. At this eventful crisis, the famous conrention tedk 
place, between the emj^ror Leopold, and the king of Prussia. 

August 1 .—The minister at war announced that the emigrantsy 
to the amount of 8,000, were assembled upon the Meuse and 
Moselle, under the prince of Conde, and were supported bv an*' 
other body of 10,000, headed by the two brothers of the king. 
The spirit <rf liberty was now sown in the island of St. Domingo i 
the colonial assembly decreed the liberty of the mulattoes to the 
floor of their assembly. This produced great confusion, and 
became the cause of great contention. In this state of thii^s^ 
the new constitution of France was finished, and piesented to the 
king, bv a deputation of sixty members, September 14 ; and the 
assembly decreed, that the constitution be solemnly published 
throughout France. • 



CHAP. VIII. 

fjewis XVL signs the ntw Constiiutiomr-^ubs of the Feuill»nsand 
Jacobins — Decrees of the Natumal Assembly — T^euty of Vien- ' 
na — Biots in Faris-^ocdition — Duke of Brunswick — Plight of 
Iht King, 

m 

The king received the constitution, and repaired immediately 
to the hall of the National Assembly to sien it. He closed his 
memorable speech, on this occasion, wi£a these words : '' I 
come, solemnly to consecrate my acceptation of the constitu- 
tional code ; and I swear to be faithful to the nation and the 
laws, and to employ all the power with which I am entrusted, to 
maintain the constitution decreed by the National Assembly^ 
and to cause th^ laws to be executed. May this gpreat and 
memorable epoch, be the cause c^ re-estabfishii^ peace and 
tmion, and become the basis of the welfare of the people, and 
theprosperity of the empire.*' 

The burst of applause which filled all parties upon the occa-. 
sion, cannot be described., A grand festival was given in the 
Champs ElisseB ; ** One hundred thousand citizens danced upon 
the occasion ; and at the distance of every hundred yards, was 
constructed a highly illuminated orchestra,, where the musicians 
played : ahd the air Tesoujided, every half hour, with the dis- 
charge of ode hundred and thirty pieces., of cannouv placed on 
the banks of the Seine. 'On a tree, planted on the old scite of 
the Bastile, was displayed the following inscription. Here is the 
t^och of liberty. We dance on the ruins of Desj^thm, The 
ConsHtution isiimshed. Long live PairiotismJ^ The constitu- 
ent assembly dosed September 30^ 

October 1.— The legislative assembly was oi^anized under 
the new constitution, and sat, for the first time. The king of the 
French despatched letters to all the emigrant princes, coi^urin^ 
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them to return to France. They had carried with them into ex^ 
ile, the seeds of the old quarrel :< they were not cordial to thi» 
new order of things, it went to destroy all their pow^r ; and 
they refused to return. The count De Artois declared, that 
thetr had taken up arms to restore the Roman Catholic religion, 
and its ministers, and to give the kii^ his liberty and authority. 
The assembly passed a decree to compel the emigrants to re- 
turn ; this the kii^ refused to sanction. The flames of liberty 
were now kindled m St. Domingo, and the roulattoes burnt three 
hundred houses. We now come to the eventful period which 
disclosed the main-spring which set the vast machine in motion, 
and appeared openly to regulate and control all its movements 
and operations. 

A sociehr of Moderates styled Feuillans, was formed, and be- 
gan to diffuse their influence and sentiijnents, to regulate the 
government — ^this society breathed the opinions of reform, not ' 
revolution, in government ; limited monarchy, not a republican 
system, such as the Marquis La Fayette and others contemplat- 
ed. This club called into view the jacobin club — ^this originated 
in an assemblage of about 40 literary gentlemen in the lifetime 
of Voltaire, and in the reign of Lewis XV. for the purpose of 
difiiising general information in France, and to counteract the 
corrupt and despotic power of popish superstition, and through 
the means of a more eeneral knowledge, to rouse up the nation 
to a sense of their ri^ts, and of their power, and through the 
medium of these, to open the way for 1? ranee to recover all her 
ancient greatness. 

The club of the moderates were opposed to this, and the 
jacobins were then forced from their concealment. They as- 
sembled regularly, their numbers were small, but their name» 
had great weight, and these gave strength, and added numbers 
to the club ; it soon bore dqjvn and destroyed the moderates. 
The great plan of this club was, to discuss such questions as- 
were most likely to claim the attention of the national assembly^ • 
and through this medium, influence and control that body. To 
render this the more effectual, a regular president, secretary^ 
&c. were chosen, and the debates conducted with the greatest 
regularity. Auditors were admitted into the galleries, who 
caught the spirit of the club, and by their applause, proclaimed 
it through the nation — the infiuence of this club became great, . 
bore down all other clubs, and gave law to the nation. 

At this eventful crisis appeared Condorcet^ manifesto, ad- 
dressed to all states and nations : the national assembly decreed 
it and presented it to the king-rtwo sentences of this will be a 
sufficient sample of the whole : ^^ Peace, whidi imposture, in- 
trigoe, and treason have banidbed, will never cease to* be our first 
wishes. France will take up anns, compelled lo do so. Sot her 
internal peace and safety ; she will b^ seen to lay them down 
with joy, the moment she is assured, that there is nothing to fear 
for that liberty, for that equality, which is now the only element 
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in which Frenchmen can lire." Cdndorcet Was a jacobin, al!d 
here disclosed the sum of the whole matter, which had been so 
long concealed, and in concealment wrought such astonishing 
effects. 

The compact for a military republic was formed, and the king 
was like Charles I. of England, only a cloak or tool, for this club 
to work with. January 1, 1792, the ^Lssembiy passed a decree 
against the emigrant princes — the king of Prussia publicly de- 
clared, "that Lewis XVI. having accepted the new constitution 
prevented his acting in his defence." The affairs of the revo- 
lution began now to excite a general alarm throughout Europe— 
they all know what France once was, and what she had not ceas- 
ed in her efforts to become again, viz. the empire of the west — 
they dreaded a military riepublic in the heart of Europe, afmed 
with all the resources, military experience, and wild enthusiasm 
of France ; they prepared to do somethii^, and at the same 
time knew not what to do — if thejr lay idle, mey feared the union 
and strength France might gain, in ripening her plans — if they 
made a movement, they feared that it might endanger tlie kins^, 
and drive the nation to union for their common safety, and kindle 
with violence the torch of war. The king of Bohemia and 
king of Prussia entered into a secret treaty to prepare for the 
worst. February 20thi the national assembly published, through 
their ambassadors, to all the courts of Europe, " France re- 
nounces all armaments with a view of making conquests, and 
will never employ her forces against the liberty of any state." 
The secret treaty of Vienna was soon known in France, and ex- 
cited alarm. 

Lewis XVI. to secure his own safety, wrote immediately to 
the emperor : " I demand of the king of Bohemia, an entire re- 
nunciation of all coalition and armament against France ; and I 
declare to him, that if he does not do this, the king will regard 
him from the present, as in a state of war." The emperor died 
in 36 hours, and was succeded \yj his eldest son, Francis II. 
He immediately, through his minister announced to.the world, 
that he had adopted the political system of the emperor his 
father. A general change took place in the French ministiy. At 
this time the English government abolisli^d slavery ; and Count 
Ankerstrom assassinated Gustavus III. king of Sweden. 

A new court of inquisition commenced in France at this time, 
known by the name of the revolutionary tribunal : nothing like 
this had appeared since the inquisition of old ; and a new in- 
strument of death was invented, called the guillotine, (from the 
name of the inventor.) These enthusiastic sons of liberty, who 
had inveighed so bitterly against the overbearing persecutions 
of the pope and the- crown, were now in their turn become the 
the instruments of a persecution, tenfold more bitter and bloody 
than either ; not for orthodoxy in religion,'but under the sanction 
of the sacred name of liberty. They had yet to learn, that the 
maxim of '' compel them to come in," was as cruel and unjus- 
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tifiable in soclaU a.<$ in religious rights ; and diat the maxim 
when applied to liberty, can no more be justified, than when 
applied to the bull Unigenitus, or the Alcoran. 

The jacobins had carefully originated a new system of logic, 
which served as a smoothing plane, for the violation of eveiy 
moral principle^ and at once destroyed all the sympathies of the 
heart, *' The end justifies the means ;" a worse, or more dan- 
gerous principle than this, never existed amidst the wilds of 
Gothland ; and the ravages which marked the overthrow of the 
western Roman Empire, with all their exterminating train, were 
never founded upon a maxim so corrupt as this ; but upon their 
savage usuages of war, in disposing of conquest. 

June 20. — A mob in Paris of 100,000 men, armed vvith mus- 
kets and artillery, assaulted the palace of the king, in order to 
compel him to come in to their measures, and sanction two de- 
crees which he had declined. The gates were thrown open, 
the mob entered the palace ; the^ presented tolh^ing Jthe red 
cap of liberty, on the end of a pike ; he look it, j^t it aa^ and 
the queen with great good humor, distributed ribbands and May 
branches amongst iiie mob, as they passed through the apart- 
ments, to the nunab^r of 40^000 men in arms. The king the 
next day issuea a proclamation concemfng these tumults^ and 
complained of the violence done by the mob. Francis If. 
at this time, was elected emperor of Germany at Frankfort, 
n92--and the ^ing announced to the national assembly, that a 
Prussian army of 62,000 men, were on their march against 
Ejance. July 9. — The minister for foreign affairs announced^ 
that Germany, Russia, Turin, Naples, Rome, Spain and Portu- 
gal, had conspired against France ; the assembty decreed the 
nation in danger, anddenoimced fifty-seven persons as guilty of 
high treason. The duke of Brunswick publfshed a clear and 
laconic manifesto. 

The king, alarmed at this manifesto, addressed a letter to the 
president of the national assembly ; disclaimed all connection 
with this movement, and declared, " that it was to the nation 
that he owed himself— and that he was one, and the same with 
her." At the same sitting, Petion, at the head of the common- 
alty of Paris, appeared at the bar of the assembly, and demand- 
ed, '' that the king b^ excluded from the throne, and a ministerial 
government be appointed, until a new king should be chosen." 
This threw off the mask, the king now realized his fate, he saw 
before him the grave of Charles I.; he again attempted to es- 
cape in the garb of a peasant ; but was recognized by a centinel, 
and secured. Here appeared the result of the federation in the 
Champ de Mars, of the 18th of July. Their deputation now 
appeared at the bar of the assembly, August 10, bearing a pe- 
tition signed by thousands of citizens, fta'eceded by a pOce, 
bearing a red woolen cap, with this label : ** Deposition of the- 
king." 

jUaiiued for bis immediate safety, the king, attended by hi3 
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Paris guards, tbe queen, his sister, and the royal children, took 
his seat by the side of the president, and said : " I am come 
amonest you to prevent a horrible crime, convinced that while 
here f am safe." 
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Mob of the loth of August — bold measures of (he Assembly — Du- 
inourier — La Fayette — Massacres— National ConveiUion-'Tri' 
al of Leocis XVl, — Condemiuition. 

The materials which had lon^ been collecting, now took fire, 
and involved the whole city ot Paris in the explosion. The 
collection of the mob, on the morning of the 10th of August> 
together with the alarming rage of the populace, rendered it 
necessary fof the king to take this step. Acts of open violence 
soon commenced : the mob attacked the Swiss guards at the 
palace — ^^the guards made a firm resistance Hi^the conflict became 
desperate ; a horrible carnage ensued ; the guards were shot 
down and butchered almost to 1[ Inan. About 25,000 fell !n 
this horrible massacre. The mob entered the palace in tri- 
umph, and with unrestrained fury burst open the apartments, 
carried off the treasures of the queen, overthrew the statues of 
Lewis XIV. and XV. and laid them in ruins ; and when they 
had wreaked their ve^eance on these monuments of their kings, 
and laid waste by their rav^tges, this sanctuary of royalty — ^they 
retired and dispersed. 

This horrid scene filled all Paris with terror and consterna- 
tion : the national assembly were shocked with the outrage; and 
caught the general alarm: some members trembled for their own 
safety ; others retired, or absented themselves. In the .midst^f 
this scene of distress, they ordered the roll of the house to be 
called — decreed, and took the following oath : ** I swear, in the 
name of the nation^ to maintain Liberty and Equality, or die at 
my post." They also decreed, *' that the French people be 
invited to call a national convention ;" and "that as the execu- 
tive power was provisionally suspended, the six ministers now in 
power, shall become the executive, and present the plan for^-ap- 
pointing a governor for the young* prince royal ; and that* the 
king and royal family remain under the protection of the assem- 
bly, be considered as under the safeguard of the law, and their 
defence be entrusted to the national guards of Paris. They de- 
nounced as traitors and infamous, all who should quit their 
posts ; and ordered these decrees to be proclaimed to all Paris, 
and throughout the#eighty-three departments. These bold 
measures, were receivedwith general applause, through the na- 
tion ; and produced a torrent of addresses to the assembly, of 
j>laudits and congratulations. The minivers, who floated upon 
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the top of the popular^ide at this time, v^ere Danton, Le Brun, 
Holana, Servon, Monge and Claviere. The royal family was 
next removed from the convent of the Feuillans, for moderates,} 
and confined in the temple ; and the Marquis La Fayette moved 
his army towards Paris, in order to arrest the violent proceed- 
ings against the royal family : but alas ! it was now too late ! 
He had now to learn in his turn, that it was easier to raise, than 
to control popular tumult. 

The assembly, apprised of his movement, decreed his arrest, 
and sent a deputation to enforce the decree : the niirquis caused 
the deputation to be arrested and imprisoned. This enraged 
the assembly : and they decreed, that the Marquis La Fayette 
be brought, dead or alive, to the bar of the assembly. Thjs 
decree alarmed the marquis, and he fled into Germany ; he was 
seized at Rochfort, by the Austrian general, and sent to Namur, 
and from thence to the strong fortress of Olmutz, in Moravia, 
where he was attended by his wife, and daughter, through a long 
and distressing confinement. 

General Dumourier, who had preceded the marquis in the 
command, had also attempted a compromise, to save the royal 
family, been denounced-, and commissioners sent to arrest, and 
bring him before the bar of the assembly : these he arrested, 
and sent to the Austrian general, as hostages for the safety of 
the king, and threw himself upon the mercy of the emperor of 
Germany. These two champions of the revolution, now felt the 
truth of what Marshal Ney afterwards said to the emperor Napo- 
teftn — "Sire, revolutions never go back.^^ The tornado had now 
acquired such force, that all who attempted to arrest its course, 
became like a feather in a tempest — they were swept away. 

\fe come now tq, the memorable secona of Septemoer. A de- 
cree of the assembly, requiring that all the clei^y should take 
the civic oath, had been but partially complied with : this open- 
ed the way for vengeaqce to fall upon the old quarrel of Jansen- 
iat and Jesuit, with all the bitterness and violence of party. A 
general riot commenced in Paris — another horrid massacre com- 
menced ; one ex-bishop, and about one hundred nonjuring priests 
were butchered ; the prisons were all violated, the debtors re- 
leased, and a general political massacre prevailed. Three or 
four thousand stained tne annals of France with their blood, on 
this memorable dar, under the sanction of the mob, styled 
Septemberisers. The trophy of this infuriated mob of barba- 
rians, was the manned body of the princess De Lamballe, borne 
in triumph to the temple, and exposed to the view of the royal 
family, with her head elevated upon a pole, and presented be- 
fore the window of their apartment. The assembly passed a 
silent decree of approbation and applause, upon this murderous 
scene, bv an oath, " that they held royalty in detestation ; and 
swore, that no king or monarch, should ever be a stain upon the 
liberties of the people'* 

At this time, fifty-four national prisoners of distinction, were 
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arrested at Orleans ; and on their way to Stumer, they passed 
through Versailles, where they were attacked by the populace, 
and all butchered : the principal among the sufferers, were, the 
duke of Brisac, and the bishop of Maudes : and on the same 
day, ninety priests were butchered at St. Fermin. These mas- 
sacres of the clergy were frequent and numerous in Paris, and 
throughout France, at this time. 

The assembly decreed, that the marriage covenant might be 
dissolved at the request of either party, as upon the simple alle- 
gation of in^pmpatibility of temper, in either party, or other 
grounds. 

The declaration of war on the part of the German empire, 
against France, was announced by the minister of foreign af- 
fairs : and the assembly declared war against Sardinia. A new 
epoch was then announced in this scene of hofror ; the conven- 
tion had been elected, and were then formed in the palace of the 
Thuilleries : M. Gregoire, bishop of Blois, at the head of twelve 
commissioners, said : '^ Citizens, the convention is constituted, 
and we are deputed to announce to you, that it is about to re- 
pair here to commence its sitting^s.'^ The president then said — 
'' The legislative assembly declares its sittmg closed." 

October 9, 1792. — ^The national convention opened its de- 
crees, with death against all emigrants. The subject of a new 
constitution next claimed their attention, and they appointed a 
committee to frame one, and present it to the convention : this 
committee was composed of sixteen : at their head, stood the 
noted names of Sieyes, ^Thomas Paine, Brissot, Danton, Con- 
dorcet, &c. At the motion of Barrere, (one of tlie members of 
this committee,) a decree was passed, '" inviting all the friends 
of liberty and equality, to present to tlie committee, in any 
form, ana in any language whatever, the^lans, methods, or 
means, which thev thought the best calculated to form a good 
constitution for tne French republic f passed with this addi- 
tion — " Whoever shall attempt to estabHsh royalty, or any ©th- 




rived : the necessary previous steps had been taken ; the public 
mind was now prepared ; and the unfortunate Lewis XVI. cal- 
led to the bar of the convention, to pass through the awful scenes 
of Charles I. of England, before the mock parliament. Upon 
, his approach, the president thus addressed the king : — 

'* Lewis, the French nation accuses you : the convention de- 
creed, on the 3d of December, that you should be tried by itself: 
on the 6th it was decreed that you should be brought to the bar : 
they are aboyt to read to you the act, which announces the 
crimes imputed to you. You may sit down." 

The accusation was then read, in the usual form, and the king 
interrogated upon each charge, by the president — ^what he had 
to say m his own defence ? At the close, the king replied—'* I 
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January 2Iri, 1793, agrteabty la a eole of Iht JfalioMit 

Convtniion, Leuru I6IA mat brougkl lo the icuSold, atttniUd Ay 
a militaig eicarl, aruf on immense eoneouvK of people. He al- 
tempUdlo ipettk,lnti teat prentnled by afiouriik ofmutie, and 
a erg of " JVa ipeechei ! JVo speeehet .'" Seeing hit liul ky>e 
tul off, he erelaimed—" Iforgiitt my tnemio — truly God for- 
give ihem, and no' lay my mnoetnl blood to tkt charge of the 
nation — Oodbkamyveople .'" He thenilTetched himttlf up- 
»n the guUhtiitt, tout viilk great terenily met hit fate. 
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I desire a c^y of the' act of accusatioDy as well as of all papers in- 

tended to serve as proofs against me, and that I may he allowed 
f counsel in my defence." Lewis was then permitted to retire ; 

and after some debate, his request was granted, and counsel al- 
lowed. Messrs. Tronchet and Lemoignon de Malesherbes, be- 
came counsel for the king ; the latter an old man of seventy- 
eight. The prosecution against the uidiappy monarch of France, 
was conducted in due form ; and on the 17th of January, 1793, 
his punishment was determined by an appel nominal ; (the 
question was put to each member, and his answer noted.) 

The president then announced that the number of votes was 
721. 

Answers for imprisonment during the war, - - 319 

- Answers for perpetual imprisonment, - - . - 2 
Answers for a suspension of the sentence of death, until the 

expulsion oi' the family of Bourbons, - - - g 
Answers for a suspension of death, unless the Freqch terri- 
tory should be invaded, ^3 

Answers for death, with commutation of punishment, - 1 

353 
Answers for death, 368 



Majority for death, 15 

Impressed with the solemnity of the scene, the president then 
rose, took off his hat, and declared, in a low and solemn tone of 
voice, *' the punishment pronounced by the convention, against 
Lewis Capet, is death." Philip, duke of Orleans, a relative of 
Lewis X Vl. was amem ber of the convention, and gave his vote, 
death : but Thomas Paine, voted only for banishment. This is 
that Philip, duke of Orleans, who requested the convention to ' 
give him a new name ; and received that of Philip Egalite, (or 
equality.) The fate of the king was announced on the 20th of 
January, 1793 ; all Paris was illuminated, and no person permit- 
ted to appear abroad ; the whole city was buried in the most 
solemn silence, and the military in large bodies patroled the 
streets. 



CHAP. X. 



Execution of Lewis XVL — violence of the convention — Charlotte 
Corde — trial and execution oftfie Queen — triumphs of Philo* 
sophy. 

On Monday, of the fatal, solemn, awful 21st, about two 
o'clock in the morning, the gloom of silence was here and there 
interrupted, by voices of lamentation in broken accents, ex- 
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pressing; the distiess of the leeliiigs, and ii)€reasiiig the hoft^ 
of the scene. ^ 

Lewis, with great composure and eminence of soul, passed 
Sunday in preparing for the solemn change. The morn of Mon7> 
day came ; the queen, the princess royal, the dauphin, and 
madam Elizabeth, took their parting leave of the kin^. The 
distresses of this scene, may be realized by the sensibilities of a 
feelii^, sympathizing heart, but can never be expressed by Uie. 
pen. Lewis was calm, and possessed a dignified composure : 
be retired for a few moments with his contessor, and devotea 
himself to the solemnities of religion. The stroke of eiffht from 
Die Paris clock, announced the solemn hour ; the royal martyr 
was led forth to execution : placed in a coach between tw6 sol- 
<liers, -(or gens de arms) he was conveyed to the place de la 
Revolution, amidst a laige military escort, and an immense con; 
cou rse of neople . Le wis , wi th a firm step , ascended the scaffold^ 
attendecl oy ^is confessor, and several municipal officers ; with 
pfreat complacency he beheld the multitude, and made an effort 
to address the spectators — bat was stopped by an officer, who 
oxclatmed, " come, come, no speeches, no speeches :" this was 
accompanied by a flourish of music. Lewis saw at once that 
his last hope was cut off, and exclaimed — ^| I forgive my enemies^ 
may God forgive them, and not lay my innocent blood to the 
charge of the nation ; God bless my people " — ^he gave his affec- 
tionate blessing to his confessor, stretched himself upon the fatal 
fuillotine, and with great serenity met his fate — 12 o'clock^ 
anuarySl, 1793. ' 

Desperation now seized every department, and witnessed eve- 
ry measure in France. The nation was like a ship in the midst 
of a tempest, without a pilot, tossed with violence, and at the 
mercy of the waves, and the storm. The request of the unhap- * 
py kir^ to be buried with his fathers, was treated by the con- 
..vention with the silence of apathy ; and his body was thrown 
into a pit with quicklime, and consumed. One of the ex-king*s 
guards, assassinated Le Pelletiere, one of the convention, whose 
vote against the king was death ; and the convention attended 
his funeral on the 24th. The sanguinary scene was opened 
afresh, and the convention in their turn be^an to bleed ; the 
righteous vengeance of heaven never spared them, until they 
had by their own blood, made some atonement for this outrage 
on the life of the king. , Great heat and bitterness, now marked 
the proceedings of the convention. The barbarian Marat, outr 
raged all common decency, in his attacks on the members in dej 
bate, with the opprobrious epithets of " incendiary, assassin^ 
villain, scoundrel, , ^c. ; which called forth a decree that *' who- 
ever should use such injurous language towards any member 
should be expelled," Marat denounced the framers of the de- 
cree, as conspirators. The convention were now at issue. The 
violence of those passions which had wreaked their rage and fury 
upon the unfortunate king, were now turned upon themselves. 
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They denounced Condorcel as a traitor to hid country, and he 
Inet his fate : to denounce and execute, were now synonymous 
terms. The famous Charlotte Corde, took vengeance on Marat, 
?ind sacrificed him upon the altar of her countrv, by stabbing him 
to the heart ; for which she suffered death in her turn, by a de- 
cree' of die revolutionaiy tribunal. The enthusiasm of this he- 
roine may be learnt trom her last words : ** 'Tis . guilt brings 
shame, not the scaffold." 

Durii^ these distressing scenes in the interior of France, her 
armies under Gen. Dumourier and others had been succesful : 
the allies had moved with caution, lest they should endanger th^f 
life of the king ; they advanced into Flanders ; laid siege to, 
and took Valentiennes. This enraged the convention, tbey de- 
nounced the queen, ordered her to be arrested, and conducted 
to prison ; August 1. The decree was executed the sam« 
nigbt ; the queen was roused from her repose, and hurried in a 
(Dost unfeelii^ manner from her family, to her place of confine- 
ment, a cell, a dungeon, eight feet square — and doomed to 
tedffe on a couch of straw f Struck with the horrors of the 
cell, she fell into a Swoon, and passed the rest of the night in 
those violent, stru^les of nature, which threaten momentary 
<iisssOlution. The approach of mom, witnessed the ravages of 
distress upon the graces of the queen : she lived ; but ah ! how 
changed. 1She languished in this horrid cell, until the 15th and 
leth of the month, when she was summoned to her trial before 
this revolutionary tribunal, and after the usual forms of trial, the 
jury (in one hour) returned a verdict of guilh^ of all the charges 
alleged. The president then rose, andwitbtne usual ceremonies 
pronounced the following sentence : — " The tribunal, after th^; 
unanimous declaration of the jury, in confonnity to the laws ci- 
ted, condemn the said Maria Antoniette, called of Lorrain and 
Austria, widow of Lewis Capet, to the penalty of death ; her 
goods confiscated for the benefit of the republic : and this sen- 
tence shall be executed in the Place of the Revolution." 
The queen received this sentence with the same composure 
which she had supported through the whole scene. The 
Irial spun out, through the night ; and at half past four 
o'clock in the morning, the queen was re-conducted ' to 
her cell, in the prison La Conciergerie : no time was allow- 
ed her for reflection or repose ; "at 5 o'clock the generale was 
beat— at 7 the whole armed force was on parade, cannon were 
planted upon the squares, and at the extremities of the bridges^ 
from the palace, to the place La Revolution — at 10 o'clock, 
numerous patrotes passed through the streets — at half past 
11, the queen was brought out of her cell, dressed in a 
white dishabille; she was conducted to the place of exe- 
cution in an open cart ; her hair from behind was cut off ; her 
hands were tied behind her back, and her back turned towards 
the horse : on her right sat the executioner ; on her left, a con- 
stitutional priest," (or one who had taken the oath to support 
the constitution.) The queen passed to her. execution, insensi- 
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ble to the shouts of Vive la Ldbert^, Abas la Tyrannie^ Vive Ut 
Republic ; she beheld with indifference, the vast military Escort 
of 30,000 men, and the placards of liberty and equality, posted 
oo the houses where she passed ; she ascended the scaffold in 
some haste, cast her eyes upon the populace ; with a look 
took leave of her palace, laid her h^ad upon the guillotine, and 
• met her fate at 12 o'clock, aged thirty-eight : .the same place, 
and same hour, witnessed the death of her husband, just eight 
months and twenty-six days before. The executioner, accord* 
in^ to the usual form, exhibited tlie head from the four corners 
ofitbe stage ; and the populace as usual, exclaimed, Vive la Re^ 
public^ Vvve la Liberty. Her body was thrown into a grave of 
quick-lime, in the same place and manner of her busbaid. 

Thus fell Lewis XVI. thus fell Maria Antoinette — king and 
queen of France : victims to the same passions which com- 
menced in fhe reign of Lewis XIV. which occasioned Lewis XV, 
to dissolve his parliament, and which armed the knife of the as- 
sassin who stabbed the king, and by a wound restored the par- 
liaments, and expelled the order of the Jesuits. The same pas- 
sions were rekindled ; and when transferred from the schools of 
the Jesuits, to the schools of the philosophers, were swelled into 
a mighty blaze, which inflamed the whole nation, and were now 
shedding torrents of blood, by the revolutionary tribunal, guided 
and controlled by the Jacobm club. 

This club which commenced under the auspices and direction 
of the philosophers of France, had now become veiy numerous, 
embracing all the choice spirits of violence and corruption in the 
nation. 

The king and queen were now dead ; and no longer the ob- 
jects of that dread and hatred, which served as a rallying point, 
for the members of the revolutionaiy tribunal. The same fire 
of ambition and revenge, which destroyed the royal family, now* 
commenced its ravages upon their own body. 

The allies pushed the war in Flanders. England dismissed 
the French minister, and proclaimed war against France. Hor- 
ror and alarm seized on the convention : Brissot, with twenty 
other members, were denounced as conspirators, and executed. 
The ravages of the revolutionary tribunal, were marked with 
blood, through the nation ; mobs, insurrections and massacres, 
rendered all SVance, one great theatre of carnage, and one dark 
scene of horror. The ravages of the guillotine, threatened to 
exterminate the cleigy : all fled that could flee ; others resign- 
ed their ecclesiastical functions. 

Gobert, bishop of Paris, with all his grand vicars, divested 
themselves, at the bar of the convention, of their letters of 
priesthood : Lindet and Gregoire followed their example. — 
Seventy persons were guillotined in one day at Lyons ; on the 
next day sixty-eight were shot, and ei^t guillotined. 

An insurrection in La Vendee, now raged with violence ; and 
the French arms under general Turreu, ravaged the ^ountiy. 
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philosophy now triumphed over religion, as well as over the 
tlergy : the convention abolished all religion, and decreed'^ 
** there is no God, and death is an eternal sleep,^^ 



CHAP. XL 

Insurrection of La Vendees—fall of Robespierre — Grand Armis- 
tice of La sendee — Jacobin Insurrection— -death ofLeJuisy, the 
son oftlieking—new constitution — revolution in Iiolland» 

The war in La Vendee now claims some attention. The 
causes which produced these sanguinaiy and distressii^ scenes, 
were the triumph of philosophj^ over religion, and the triumph 
of philosophers over eveiy vestige of moral virtue, and the mor- 
al sympathies. 

They had announced that the cleigy could never have raised 
this world and rendered it subservient to their dominion and 
control, if they had not fixed the lever upon the other world. 
They had now struck away all support of the lever, and an- 
nounced no God ; and further, that death was an eternal sleep. 
That quiet after death, which had been purchased with so many 
pilgrimagres, crusades, or holy wars — by whole lives of peniten- 
tial self-denial, with the purchase of so much money to obtain 
the viaticum of the holy unction, was now rendered free to all, 
in the doctrine that '* death is an etenial sleep." 

The churches of religion became republican tribunes, where 
republican principles were to be preached, and the disciples of 
the philosophers to become the orators of the day. The na- 
tional convention decreed, ^' that the remains of Mirabeau should 
be removed from the Pantheon, and those of Marat be put in 
their place." 

Under the sanction of these feelings and these principles, the 
war raged in La Vendee. Five hundred royalists, prisoners in 
La Vendee, were shot by order of the commissioner Leguino ; 
the commissioners, Turreu and Prieur, announced to the con- 
vention a terrible action in La Vendee — six thousand slain, and 
three hundred driven into the Loire : this reign of Robespierre 
drenched the convention and the nation with blood. ' ' 

January 1, 1794, Thomas Paine was arrested, and a deputa- 
tion of Americans appeared at the bar of the convention to peti- 
tion for his release ; and to shew him not guilty, but a true apos- 
tle of liberty. 

Carrier made a report on the war in La Vendee, in which he 
stated that "more than 400 leagues were in arms ; that the rebels 
were more than 160,000 ; that in one battle were slain more 
than 20,000 ; that 4 or 6000 prisoners perished daily, either by 
shooting or drowning, and that some pits contained 6(^00. 
Their mode of drowning was to crowd the hold of vessels with 
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prisonen, set them afloat on the river, scuttle the vessel, and lei 
them sink. 

' At this time, the convention decreed the people of color, and 
blacks, in the French West India Colonies, al( free. 

A terrible denunciation fell on thirteen members of the con* 
ventioD, and was sealed with the guillotine ; amongst the num- 
ber were Danton, Lacroiz, PfailJippeauz. Robespierre tiiumpb* 
ed again. That jealousjr and amoition which ra^ed throu|^hout 
the nation, and marked its ravages with blood, still raged m to 
convention, and rendered that body an aceldama. 

Old Malesberbes, who defended Lewis XVI. at the age of 
seventy-eight, was now convicted of corresponding with ihe en^ 
emy, and guillotined : and madam Elizabeth^ sister to the king, 
met the same fate. Cecilia Regnault, imitating the example of 
Charlotte Corde, attempted to assassinate Robespierre, and 
CoUot de Herbois, and met the fate of Charlotte Corde, tiie 
next day-^uly 27. 

The cup of vengeance was now full : the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre and his party, had now become insupportable : the vials 
of wrath were ready to be poured out upoti them ; they were 
denounced, and their arrest ordered ; a gens de arms attempt- 
ed to seize the tyrant ; he defended himself with a knife ; a 
conflict ensued : he was subdued ; an act of outlawry was pas- 
sed against him ; he was ordered for immediate execution, with 
Robespierre the youi^er. Couthon, St. Just, and fifteen or 
twenty others, creatures ot the tyrant. Next in turn was arrest- 
ed, Tinville, public accuser to the revolutionary tribunal. 

In the midst of these revolutionary scenes of distress, the 
world was struck with a republican rhapsody from Geraud, upon 
the subject of national education. After observing that France 
was elevated upon the pinnacle of earthly splendor, that the 
ey^ of. malikind were fixed upon those doctrines and principles 
which had eflaced the ignorance, degradation and slavery of 
fourteen centuries ; that the slaves of despotism had been struck 
with a mortal terror : a prt4tttvn0 divinity had elevated her 
empire upon the smpking ruins of a throne, and on the bloody 
j^mnants oi expiring factiwn ; he exclaimed : — - 

^^ Mandatories of a great nation ! Let us consecrate a durable 
monument to the rising generation ; the Areopagus of Europe 
ought now to consolidate the majestic edifice of our immortal 
revolution, on the immoveable basis of public instruction. Be- 
fore we abandon the helm of public anairs, let us announce to 
our constituents, with a true republican boldness, to France, to 
all Europe, that we contemplate with one inviolable maxim, that 
without public educatiofi, the empire of morals must be de- 
stroyed." ' 

That system of education' thus contemplated, ought to be in 

operation many centuries in France, to accomplish that degree 

of intelligence and information, amongst the lower classes of 

' her citizens, which should enable her to suppCHrt ^ repubiican 
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go^rameiit) even if she, could be wholly diyested o( her woo* 

archicai pnyudices and habits ; and her philosopbeTs, with all 
tiieir boasted light and wisdom^ ought to nave known this, or if 
they did know it, they ought not to have built their ambitious 
schemes upon a foundation^ which must of course swim in blood. 
We have witnessed how the blood of the royal martyrs has 
dgain stained the convention. 

The following extract of a letter from general Danicamp will ' 
shew, bow the war raged in La Vendee. *^ I will prove that 
old men were murdered in their beds, that infants were murder- 
ed at their mother's breasts, and that pregnant vromen were 
guillotined. 1 will tell you in what place, at what time^ and by 
whose orders, I have seen magazines of all kinds bumea. The 
practice of drowning was not confined to Nantz, it extended 
thirty leagues up the Loire : I will demonstrate that the men 
who now assume the mask of philanthropy, were then the mur* 
derers." Immediately upon this. Carrier, commissioner in La 
Vendee, was arrested and executed, for the horrid cruelties 
practised by him in La Vendee. < 

February 1», 1796— An armistice was tx>ncluded in La Ven- 
dee, and Camot presented to the convention a list of the prtn«^ 
pal victories obtaiined in La Vendee this campaign — viz ; 
** twenty-seven victories, of which eight were pitched battles : 
. 121 actions of less importance ; 80,0&^ enemies slain, 91,000 
taken prisoners ; 116 strong towns, or important places taken, 
36 of them by siege or blockade ; 230 forts or recloubts ; 3800 
pieces of cannon ; 70,000 muskets ; 1,000,000 lbs. of powder ; 
and 90 pair of colour»*-all within tlie space of seventeen 
months.'^ 

May 6. — Fresh scenes of distress awaited the devoted city of 
Lyons, and she was again doomed to a most shocking massacre. 
The noted Tinville, (who orosecuted the queen) with his accom- 
plices, were executed at raris the 12th, and on the 20th a most 
terrible insurrection broke out in Paris, on the part of the jaco- 
bins to recover the blow they received by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. The deputy Ferrand was assassinated in the convention, 
and his head carried through the hall stuck upon a pole. 

Nineteen persons were guillotined in Paris, for aiding in the 
.insurrection of the 20th ot May. At this time, died in nis pri- 
son, Lewis, son of the late king Lewis XVL aged 1 1 years. An 
address from the insurgent chiefs of La Vendee, to the king of 
England, expressive of their grateful recollection of the succor 
. afforded them durii^ their arduous struggle, and their hopes of 
.future aid, shewed that this insurrection was an effort of England, 
to weaken the arms of France. This, with other operations on 
the part of England, led to a numerous meeting at Copenhagen- 
bouse near London, to |>etition his majesty to discontinue the war. 
At this eventful period, France opened a new scene : a new 
constitution was framed and adoptea, and a new legislature were 
«s^mbled Dec* 5^8, organized, and composed of a council of ao> 
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dents, and a council of five hundred with an eirecutive of five, 
called the directory, who were installed in Paris, Nov. 1; the 
plan of this executive was, that each should reien in his turn- 
Oh the f6th of Dec. Charlotte Antoinette, daughter of Lewis 
XVI. was taken from the temple by the minister of the interior, 
eondacted to his own hotel, and from thence sent to Vienna, 
where she arrived safe — 1796. 

At this time, parties ran hieh in England ; Charles Fox flat- 
tered the populace, and disturlbed the government ; their majes- 
ties were msulted in the streets of London, and the mob abused 
the king's servants. A revolution had commenced in Holland ; 
the stadtholder had retired to England with his family, in Janua- 

S, 1796. The national convention of Holland was organized 
arch 1, 1796, and citizen Paulus elected president. An ex- 
tract of the order of procession will be a specimen of the genius 
of the Batavian Republic. — "Amongst other displays in this 
splendid procession, appeared a waggon covered with cloth so 
as to conceal its wheels, having three benches : on the hinder- 
most; was seated an old man, bowed down with age, cariying a 
fla^ with this inscription : — ^ I lived in slavery ; but I rejoice in 
dying free. My posterity who are before me, will feel all the 
benefits.' On the bench before the old man were seated two 
aged women, who represented his daughters ; and before them 
wei% two men with their children on their knees. The horses 
were led by four young men, the wa^on was surrounded by six 
burgeose with drawn swords, preceded by a herald carrying a 
banner, with this inscription : * We will protect them that can- 
not protect themselves. The powerful effect of such a display 
of address to the populace, is more readily felt than describ- 
ed." 

The revolutionary principles which had spread into England, 
distressed the government ; the military were in constant rea- 
diness to keep the peace : the government ordered a national fast. 
The chief in the insurrection of La Vendee, La Charette, was 
taken prisoner, and shot, April 1. Pichegru, who had succeed- 
ed La Fayette in Flanders, was now succeeded by Gen Moreau, 
and prince Charles set out from Vienna to command the Austri- 
an armies. Mr. Pitt brought forward his budget for a loan of 
7,000,000, and Thomas Paine amused the French directory, 
with a pamphlet upon the decay and fall of the English system * 
of Finance ; which was ordered to be printed and distributed to 
all the members of the national council. On the 22d of June, 
the insurrection in La Vendee was wholly quelled, dnd the re- 
public acknowledged. 
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CHAP. XIL 

iState of France — movements of the Armies — NapoUot^ BoM'- 
parte^^eace voith Spaiw^Conquesis in Italy-^-MiUm* 

We have now reviewed in a cursory manner the distresses, of 
the interior of France, but have omitted the operations of the 
armies for a separate detail, that the events might not be blend- 
ed together, and that the. general occurrences might be m<H« 
distinctly marked. The operations of the armies, now claim 
some attention. The movements under generals Dumourier and 
La Fayette we have noticed, together with the appointment of 
general Picbe^ru. We have shewn the jacobin club to he the 
spring of all the movements of the national councils. We have 
shewn the origin of this revolutionary mob, how it grew into 
power, by overbearing and destroying the Feuillans, or mod- 
erates. 

These two factions afterwards became blended in the club, 
and in the convention : they were restrained from open violence 
and hostility against themselves, during the life of the royal 
martyrs : but when these objects of their attention were remov- 
ed, all restraint was withdrawn, and that balance of power, 
which marked the strength of the parties in their sentence upon 
the kiog, was at once turned upon itself. Theee were dktift- 
guishedby the appellation of Girondists, and the Mountain ; of 
the latter, were Kobespierre and the Jacobins. 

Under this government, Dumourier carried the arms of France 
into the heart of Austrian Flanders, and subdued Belgium — 
watched, regulated, directed and controlled by commissioners 
from the jacobin faction, in the national-council. These sowed the 
seeds of French philosophy, and French liberty, by establishing 
revolutionary clubs in every city they entered ; these clubs in- 
spired the conquered provinces, on all sides of France, to pour 
in their addresses to the national council^ congratulating them 
upon their successes, and praying to be mcorporated with the 
glorious republic. 

In the midst of these flattering prospects the scenes were 
changed — the low state of the finances of France called for sup- 
plies to conduct her ambitious plans and operations ; the Jaco- 
bins compelled Dumourier to lay contributions in the conquered 
provinces ; this excited alarm ; these fell short of the pressing 
exigencies of the armies ; they ordered him to rifle the church- 
£9, seize on the plate, and apply it to the use of the army ; this 
struck a fatal blow— the Belgians had not yet immolated these 
altars to French Philosophy, denounced their God, and buried 
their religion in the death of eternal sleep. 

Fired with a just indignation, they resisted the outrage : and 
by the assistance of the Prussians, drove the French out of belgi-. 
,um. To dt)viate tbis f^tal rashness, as well a§ \q sare th^ king^ 
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-HDunourier and La Fajette, attempted a compromise by iie- 
gociatic» ; both fell a sacrifice to jacobin fuiy, and fled into ex- 
ile. General Pichegru, (who succeeded to the command m 
1794,) sensible of (be rock on which both parties had split — hy 
his popnlari^ healed the breach, secured the conquest of the 
Low Countries, and penetrated into Holland. The Dutch, 
alarmed for their safety, inundated their countiy about Amster- 
dam, and made a firm resistance. 

In the month of January, 1795, the frosts were so severe, that 
the ice was passible : and Pichegru moved his army across into 
Amsterdani, and it fell an easy congest to the French. With 
the fall of Amsterdam, the other provinces of Holland fell in uuick 
succession : their Stadtbolder and bank were removed to Eng* 
land, January, 1796, and on the Ist of March, the republic of 
Batavia was oiganized. 

The factions in the French convention, kebt the example of 
Cesar, in his triumph over the Roman republic, and the exam- 
ple of General Monk, in the restoration of Charles L of Eng- 
land, as great reflecting mirrors, constantly before their eyes. 
To guard agaidst a repetition of these examples, they kept their 
commissioners with their armies, to watch their generals. The 
successful campaign of general Pichegru, exposed' him to this 
jealousy ; and ne was regularly succeeded in command by ^e^t- 
eral Moreau — ^who was appointed by the convention, to leaa the 
expedition of the French arm^ upon the Rhine and Moselle. 

General Jourdan was appomted to the command of another 
army on the Meuse. The object of these two armies was, to 

fursue the former plans of France in their wars — (as far back as 
'rancis L) to penetrate into Germany, form a junction upon the 
Danube, and march down to Vienna, and there form a junction 
with another army, destined to penetrate by the way of Italy and 
the Tyrol, The command of this third army was entrusted to 
general Bonaparte, who was raised to this important command, 
at the age of twenty-five. 

As this campaign was one of the most important the French 
had then ever witnessed, on the side of Italy, I will give a short 
sketch of the origin of this young hero of France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, was born on the island of Corsica, in the 
year 1769 ; he received his education, partjy in France, and 
partly in Padia, in Italy, at the military school : he entered the 
French service, as a military adventurer, and passed without 
much notice, until the famous massacre of Paris, on the 10th of 
August ; here he so distinguished himself by his coolness and 
firmness, in protectmg the directoiy, that they raised him to the 
command of the army of Italy. When he "had accepted the 
trust, he was thus interrogated by some friends : " Are you not 
too young a man to take the command upon so distant an expe- 
dition ?" to which the young general replied — ^* I shall be older 
when I come back." 
Spain, at this time made a part of the coalition against France. 



General Bonaparte made a sudden movement witi) bis airny to* 
wards Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, entered the nofthem pro- 
vinceSy without much opposition, settled a separate peace » return- 
ed into France, and pursued his march into Italy. On the plains 
of Montenotte, be gamed bis first vietoiy, over GeneralBolieu ; 
his second victoiy orer the united Austrians and Piedmontese af 
Milessimo ; and his third, at Mondovi, over the same forces ; 
and he announced to the directory, the capture of twentv-one 
stands of colors. The following extract of an address, publish- 
ed, by general Bonaparte, to the municipalities of Milan and Pa- 
via, may serve as a specimen of tl^e artful policy of General 
Bonaparte. 

*^ The sciences, which do honor to the human mind ; and the 
arts, which embellish human life, and transmit illustrious actions 
to posterity, should be peculiarly respected in all free govern- 
ments. All men of Genius, all who have obtained a distin- 
guished rank in the republic of letters, are Frenchmetiy whatever 
may be the country in which they were bom. The states of Mi- 
lan aid not ei^oy the consideration to which they were entitled : 
inclosed in the recesses of their laboratories, they esteemed 
themselves happy, if the kings and priests were ^ood enough to 
do them no harm. At this day it is not so : opinions are free in 
Italy. Inquisitions, intolerance, and despots are no more. 

" I invite the learned to assemble, and propose to me, their* 
,views, their names, or the assistance they may ^vartt, to give 
n<ew life and existence to the sciences and fine arts. All those 
who may be desirous of going to France, shall be received with 
distinction by the government. The people of^France set a 
greater value upon the acquisition of a leanied mathematician, 
a painter of reputation, or any distinguished man, whatever may 
be his profession, than in the possession of the richest and most 
abundant citv. Be you then, citizens, tlie oi]gfan of these senti- 
ments, to all persons in the Milanese, distinguished for tlieir 
learning." 

The effects of this popular stroke were best expressed by the 
exhibition of popular applause, which witnessed nis triumphant 
entiy into the city of Milan.. Gen. Bonaparte was met by a 
deputation of the council General, who presented him with the 
keys ; the deputatidb, with the arch bishop at their head "ac- 
companied by the magistrates and noblesse, with their splendid 
equipages, followed the general in grand procession, as he ad- 
vanced into the city of J\lilan, preceded by a large detachment 
of infantry, and his guards — the national guard of the Milanese 
closed the procession. 

This procession moved with great order to the archducal pal- 
ace, as the quarters of the general, where he was entertained 
with a grand dinner of two hundred covers ; French and Italian 
music graced the scene with alternate airs — vive la Uberitfj vive 
la republic filled the great square around the tree of liberty.- 
The ladies of Milan^ dressed in the national colors of France, 
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f^ve plendor to a ball, which closed this scene of geneiat hilar- 
ity. General Bonaparte moved to Verona ; he also seized on 
Loretto and Ancona, cities of the papal dominions, and at the 
same time, concluded an armistice with the king of Naples — 
which the general announced to the directoiy. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Battle ofCastiglione^bridee of Lodi— panic of the 4000— ^««g« 
of Mantua-^anwaiffn of the Rhine, Meuse and Moselle — -otC' 
iories of prince Charles— fall of Kehl — of Mantua. 

An action commenced at Castifflione, which lasted five days 
successively ; the Austrians and Italians were commanded by 
old field mareschal Wurmser, in which the French were victo- 
rious ; 70 field pieces, with all their cassions, 6000 killed and 
wounded, and 15,000 prisoners, were the trophies of this vic- 
toiT. 

At the bridge of Lodi, the Austrians had planted a strong park 
of artHlery, resolved to make a firm resistance, and check the 
French. At sight of the enemy, general Bonaparte ordered the 
charge ; the order was obeyed ; the destructive fire of grape 
shot caused the French to halt at the bridge, and shew some 
disorder ; genera] Bonaparte advanced, seized a standard, and 
exclaimed, " follow your general :" the bridge and whole park 
of artillery were carried ; the Austrians were broken and put to 
flight, ana the victory was complete. An adroitness of general 
Bonaparte at the close of this action, will serve to shew the 
power of his military fame, and the general panic of the enemy. 
General Bonaparte repaired after the action to the village of 
Lonado, with 1200 ofhis guards, to reconnoiter the enemy ; a 
body of 4000 Austrians which had been severed from the main 
army, appeared at Lonado, and summoned the place : general 
Bonaparte returned for answer — " Go and tell your general that 
the commander of the array of Italy is here, with his brave 
troops ; and that if he with his division do not lay down their 
arms in eight minutes, he, with all the general officers, shall be 
responsible for the insult, and be sacrificed without mercy." 
The whole column of 4000 surrendered immediately. At this 
time, his holiness alarmed for the safety of the ecclesiastical 
states, published ^n edict prohibiting all maledictions against 
Frenchmen. 

After the decisive action of CaStiglione, general Wurmser fell 
back into Mantua, and secured his retreat in this strong fortress, 
which is the great key between Italy and the Tyrol : this move- 
ment prevented general Bonaparte from penetrating to Vienna. 
General Be;lhier, in the name of the commander in chief, sum- 
moned the gi>vemor of Mantua to surrendeiy— and received for 



aaiMvvsr : " July 17. — The laws of hcmcMr and duty, compel me 
to defend to the last extremity, the place entrusted to me. I 
have the honor, &c." 

The general successes of the armies, had excited throughout 
France general eneigies. The government and the nation bad 
recovered a general tranquillity ; and the general joy these had 
diffused, was expressed bjr a grand celebration at raris of the 
memorable fall of Robespierre. With the fall of Robespierre, 
&11 the blody soverei^ty of jacobinism. 

At this time a division of the French army entered L^hom, 
and seized property to the ^^(KHint of eight millions of Tivres. 
Aug. 14. — ^GreneraJ Bonaparte gained three actions over the 
Austrians, at Coronna, Montebaldo, and Proabolo ; and pui^ed 
his victories to Roveredo. These victories destroyed, with a 
terrible carnage, the army sent to the relief of Mantua. Again, 
on the 16th oF September, he was successful at the action of 
Cavela. During the siege of Mantua, general Mannont, aid- 
<le-camp to general Bonaparte, was announced, and presented to 
the directory by the minister at war, who by an address pro- 
))ounced this eulogy : " Posterity will scarcely credit the-evi- 
*dence of history, that in one campaign, all Italy was conquered ; 
that three armies were successively destroyed ; that upwards 
of 50 stands of colors remained in the hands of the victors ; that 
40,000 Austrians laid down their arms ; in fine, that 30,000 
Frenchmen, under a general of twenty-five years old, had ac- 
complished all this." 

During these operations of the armies, England sent lord 
Malrasbury to Fans, to arrest the progress of the French arms 
by a peace ; the negociation failed, and he returned to London, 
October 26. 

During the memorable siege of Mantua, the emperor of Ger- 
many sent down two armies, to co-operate with the garrison 
for the relief of Mantua : these were destroyed in the battles 
last mentioned. A third army from Vienna now appeared, com- 
posed of recruits and volunteers, all young men, the flower of 
Austria. To give spirit, dignity and energy to this enterprize, 
the empress presented one regiment of volunteers with a stand- 
ard, wrought with her own hands. General Wunnser commenc- 
ed a sortie with the garrison, to co-operate with this army '^ he 
was too soon, his sortie was repelled. General Bonaparte next 
turned his whole attention to the advancing army ; they were 
destroyed with a dreadful carnage. The kmg of Naples made 
terms with the conqueror of Italy, and signed a peace. Man* 
tua was now closely invested. * 

We will next turn our attention to the armies of the Rhine, 
Meuse and Moselle, under the command of generals Moreau, 
and Jourdan, and opposed hy the hero of Aurtria, prince 
Charles. On the 36th of June, general Moreau crossed the 
bridge at Strasbuiig with his army, took the stroi^ fisrtress of 
fEehl) and advanced into Suabta, to meet prince Charles. At 
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Renchen he gained a very considerable victory, and tuok ISQO 
prisoners from the Austrians, Jime 28. On the 9th of July, gen* 
eral Moreaii defeated prhKe Charles near Etting^en in a severe 
action : the Austrians retired, and the French pursued, and on 
the 18th advanced with raoid strides into tjie heart of Germany. 
This alarmed the duke ofvVirtemhuiig:, and brought him to such 
terms, as occasioned a suspension of arms between him and gen-^ 
eral Moreau. This successful general concluded at the same 
tune an armistice with the maigrave of Baden ; continued to pur- 
sue prince Charles, crossed tm river Neckar, and made peace 
with tiie circle of Suabia. Genexal Jourdan penetrated into 
Germany, upon the Meuse, at the same time, took the city of 
Frankfort, and levied a contribution of six millions of livres in 
cash, and two millions in supplies, July 22. At the same time 
the strong fortress of Koenighoffen surrendered to a division of 
Jourdan^s army, commanded by general Lefebre. August 6, 

feneral Moreau met with a check £rom prince Lichtenstein, near 
[irchein ; this he recovered by an attack upon Neresheini, the 
Austrians were routed, and the French carried the place, 

Atarmed at these rapid strides of France in Italy and Germa- 
ny, the emperor issued a proclamation to ail bis subjects, to 
Tally round the .standard of their country, their constitution, and 
the laws, and thus concluded : *' Behold the still smoking ruiiis 
of Italy, the excesses and most inhuman cruelties committed 
there ! Behold the devastation which the once flourishing terri- 
tories of Germany have suffered, inundated by the armies of the 
enemies, and you cannot remain dubious about the terrible fate 
which threatens every countiy, and every nation, on being in- 
vaded by such terrible enemies." The armies continued their 
operations. Prince Charles made a sudden movement and at- 
tacked general Jourdan^ — a terrible conflict ensued for fourteen 
hours ; the field was disputed with such obstinate valor that the 
con^t ceased upon the field of action, through the excessive 
fatigue ; the cama^ was terrible, both parties withdrew. The 
next day general moieau advanced and took possession of 
Nordlingen, and another severe action near Donawert conipel- 
led Prince Charles to retire and cross theDanube. G eneral Jour- 
dan advanced and took possession of Newark and CasteL The 
Austrians retired behind the river Nab. 

Alarmed again for the fate of Germany, the emperor issued 
anodier proclamation, calling on the kingdom of Bohemia to en- * 
rol a hiilitia for the safety of that kingdom. A junction now 
took place between prince Charles and general Wertensleben 
— the prince availed himself of this united force, attacked Jour- 
dan, and drove him from his position on the Nab, with the loss* 
of 7000 men ; this junction, and this action opened an advan- 
t^e- to general Moreau, which he improved by a splendid vic- 
toiy near the Lech, which opened a passage for the French 
arms into the heart ^ Bavaria ; Munich amf Augsbuig, were 
the trophies of these victories, August SBd and 24th. The elec- 
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torof Bav»ria sued for peace. A trealjf of aniaaceofienaiTe 
aod defensive » was signed Ai^ust 29,. between France and 
Spain* Prince Charles contimaed to press Jourdan, and he re« 
tired belfind the Majne, . and froiA thence to Hamelbei^, with 
t\\e loss of 4000 me»» The peace concluded this campaign .in 
Germany, with the small states near the Rhine, laid the found- 
ation of that league which afterwards became the confederation 
of the Rhine. 

This masterly stroke of Prince Charles, in uniting with Wer- 
tensleben to overpower Jourdan, rendered the advance of Mo- 
reau iiito the heait of Bavaria easy : but when> a succession of 
victories oyer Jourdan had weakened his force, and compelled 
him to retire, general Moreau was left exposed : he soon felt 
his critical situation, and attempted to extricate himself by a 
seasonable retreat ; in which he acquired more honor, than in 
,his victorious advance. 

The Austrians pressed the French close and severe ; and evea 
the peasantry took up arms to revenge their sufferings. In the 
midst of this pui-suit m Suabia,. Moreau made a bold attack upon 
the advance guard of the Austrians, gained a decided advan- 
tage, killed, and took 5,000 men, with twenty pieces of cannon. 

September 2 — Generals Jourdan and Moreau, continued to re- 
tire before the overpowering force of prince Charles ; re-croa- 
sed the Rliine, and entered France, leaving a strong force in 
the fortress of Kehl. 

This fortress was invested by prince Charles, with all the 
ardor of a conqueror, the garrison made a desperate resistance : 
prince Charles, anxious to detach a part of this victorious 'army 
to the relief of Mantua, which continued to be close invested by 
general Bonaparte, and impatient of every moment's delay, 
brought his whole force to bear upon Kehi ; and after a resist- 
ance of forty days, under the most desperate encounters, the 
prince carried Kehl by a general assault ; and drew off part of 
his army to the relief of Mantua. The same day, Mantua fell a 
conquest to the conqueror qf Italy, about the 1st of February ». 
1797. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Stdnnission of the Pope-^-'triumphs of the eatnpaign^^reaty of 
CkuMso Formio — armament of Toulonr-^eapture of Malta — 
battle of the Nile — conquest of Egypt — defial at Acre — gen* 
erai Bonaparte returns to E^gypt-^-^to France — new coalition. 

With the fall of Kehl and Mantua, the illustrious and splen- 
did campaign of 1796, closed generally. On the 17& of No- 
vember, died Catherine II. empress of Russia : and the great 
duke Paul, succeeded to the throne. After the fall of Mantua, 
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aM liirUier resistance od the T>art of Austria, ceased inTlahf ; and 
general Bonaparte advanced into the states of the pope under a 
< IniitleM resistance, and threatened Rome. His holiness addres- 
sed an affectionate letter to general Bonaparte, under the tender 
appellation of My dear «ott, and by his envoys sued for p^ice : 
to which the general replied, with the respectful appellation of 
Holy father^ settled a peace, and retired into the Tyrol, to meet 
prince Charles ; a terrible action ensued — general Bonaparte 
was victorious, and prince Charles retreated with precipitation 
into the heart of Austria. 

The emperor took the alarm, and sued for peace : a truce of 
six days was granted by general Bonaparte ; a conference was 
opened, the preliminaries drawn, and the peace of Campo For* 
Biio, guaranteed to France all her conquests in Italy. 

At this time a general sketch of the successes of the war, was 
published at Paris, stating, *' that from the 6th of Fubruaiyv 
1793, to the 19th of Februanr, 1797— France had gained 26V 
victories, includir^ 31 pitched battles ; kiUed iS^fiOO of the 
enemy ; taken 197 ,784 prisoners, 288 strong places, 319 forts, 
oamps, or redoubts, 7,966 pieces of cannon, 187,762 gun^ 
4,318,150pounds of powder, 207 standards, 5,486 horses j'^ 
&c, &c. This treaty stipulated with the emperor of Germaiw 
for the release of the marquis La Fayette from the prison of Oi- 
mutz ; and the marouis, with his wife and daughter returned 
into France. Lord Malmsbuiy was sent, the 30tB of June, by 
the English court to negociate a peace at Lisle, and returned 4he 
1st of September without effecting his purpose. 

At this time the republic of €kooa was united to France, tsi- 
der the name of the Li^rian Republic. The youi^ hero <iI 
Italy now returned in triumi^ to France, November 24, 1797» 
after having accomplished in one campaign what Lewis the XL 
Charles Vftl. Lewis XII. Francis I. Charles IX. Heniy W^ 
Lewis XIV. and XV. kings of France, had each in his reign at* 
tempted to accomplish, at the expense of the best blood and 
treasure of France, but without success. This young hero waai 
not only " older when he came back," but was illustrious ki 
arms ; the trump of fame had proclaimed the successes 4>f this 
ever memorable campaign to France, to Europe, and to the. 
world. . Alarmed at the triumphant popularity of the conqueror 
of Italy, upon his return into France, the directory be^an to 
tremble in their seats, and to provide for their safety ; this they 
soon found in their fleet in Toulon. 

The directory assembled and equipped this fleet, with all 
-possible expedition, consisting of 17 ships of the line, and 
16,000 men, destined for a secret expedition upon foreign ser- 
vice, and gave the command to general Bonaparte. On the 9th 
of April, 1798, general Bonaparte left Paris, and repaired to. 
Toulon to take the command of this armament ; and on the 19th 
5et sail. This fleet was watched by an English fleet of an equal 
f»tce^ under the command of Lord Nelson, off the: straits of 
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€Hi)ral(ar, to intercept their passage to Ireland, shoaW they afr* 
tempt it, as was then contemptated. 

Upon the first tidings of the sailing of the Toulon fleet, hh 
Kn^hip pursued up the Mediterranean, and at MaJta learnt the 
fate of that Island, which the French had taken in their passage. 
Hetiext sailed to the coast of Egypt, and reconnottered the bay 
* of Aboukir. Not finding the French fleet, he sailed to the 
coast of Syria. Not finding; the French upon this coast, he re-* 
turned to Egypt ; and to his great joy discovered the fleet in the 
bay of. Aboukir, anchored close under the forts and batteries of 
the harbor, in me form of a crescent, at the distance of about 
on& cable's length from each other, with the Le Orient, admiral 
Brueyes, in the centre. 

During his lordship's passage to, and return from Syria, the 
French fleet had arrived,- ancfiored in the bay, and landed the^^ 

SmennA with his army, &c. His lordship, on the afternoon of 
e 1st of August^ upon his first arrival, gave signal for an im- 
mediate attack ; in the following order : — The fleet to advance* 
in two divisions ; the first to pass within the French, between 
their fleet and the land ; the second division to pass without 
thetr fleet : the two van ships to engage the Le Orient in the 
centre of tne French line, the others to engage the ships of the 
French, lying between them. The signal was obeyed without 
any other accident, than the grounding of the CuUoden, in the 
fe^t attempt to pass between the French, and the land : this 
ship served as a guide to the rest of the division, and bad no 
share in the action. 

in this position of the two fleets, the action commenced ; the 
donflict was terrible ^ the French made a desperate resistance ; 
but before the half of their fleet which were not engaged, could 
slip their cables, and come into action, the Le Orient took, fire, 
and blew up, with an explosion which shook the deep to its cen- 
tre, and filled the dark vault of heaven with its blaze. The 
rest of the fleet engaged, were silenced and taken ; and the 
half which were not engaged, were all taken in the bay, except 
two — ^these were aftervvanis taken at sea. Thus fell atone fa- 
tal blow the- vast armament of Tou)6n. Not so the general — ^he 
with his army were upon- the heights of Alexandria, witnessing 
the destruction of his fleet, in the midst of a cannonade whose 
flashing thunders, like the bursting of iEtna, filled with awe the 
-solemnity of the night scene, ana diffused terror and distness 
through the hoirors of the gloom. * 

' General Bonaparte planted his eagles, without opposition, 
upon the walls ot Alexandria ; from thence, by easy marches he 
penetrated to Cairo, which, in its turn, fell an easy conquest, 
1-be resistance of the beys was feeUe ; the conqueror brought 
them into subjection by an artful policy, flattering some, encour? 
a^iii^ others in their party quarrels, and subduing the obstinate 
by force. By these means, he soon placed himself at their 
bead, as a conqueror, and at Grand Cairo he- settled the gQv«^ 

22* 
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•Munent, and gave law to Egypt. Cheneral Bonaparte left a 
small force to protect his new government, and marched his 
army into Syria, to plant his eagles at Jenisalem, and give law 
to that country. 

His march was rapid and unmototed, until he appeared be* 
fore the commanding city of St. Jean de Acre, (^ seaport of 
Syria ;) it became absc^utel}r necessary to conquer this place 
before he could accomplish his plan. He set down before the 
city, opened his trenches, and began the attack ; upon the first 
appearance of a breach, he ^rder^ an assault — the attetnpt was 
made, but the desperate resistance of ^ besieged, added to the 
galling fire from ttie small squadron of Sir Sidney Smith, (wbicli 
raked the French from the bay as they adyanced to the dMicge,) 
obliged the cidurans to retire j general Benaparte ordered the 
rbaige to be renewed — ^the French advanced with great firiHi^ 
ness and impetuosity, the conflict was terrible : the trenches be* 
fore the city were filled with heaps of slain : the resistance was 
desperate ; the Frencb retired ; and night closed the awful con- 
flict. The next day, the genem ordered the assault to be re* 
newed ; the issue became the same. Stung with chagrin at the 
repulse of his invincible legions, and fired with indignatitm at 
the obstinate resistance, be ordered the assault to be renewed : 
his army, exhausted with the fatigues and diitresses of the con* 
flirt, and shocked with die horrid stench of their comrades,' who 
lay in heaps in the trenches, (now become putrid by the heat of 
the climate,) and over whom they had to march to the assault, 
began to hesitate ; and one regiment dared to disobey the order. 

Struck with astonishment at the bold refusal, aiia foaring ^a 
general revolt, the hero of Ita^y, and conqueror of £g7pt, sibm* 
oooed bis enterprise ; beat a retreat, led bade his arasy inl9 
Egypt, and returned to Caiio. Here he gave a grand fete in 
honor of the conquest of Syria, and inflicted a sevevrpunisiii- 
ment up<Hi the regiment which disobeyed at Acre, by caasiiig 
them to march in review, with their arms reyersed, and slu^g 
behmd their backs. This seventy of punisbment settled again 
(he discipHue of bis army. • 

Q^nen^l Bonaparte fettled the government of Egypt, and pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, where he ordered a frigate to be in read- 
iness to attend h%n, wrote and delivered a sealed letter to geif- 
era] Kl^ber^. selected his farvorite general Berlhier, embarked 
onboard the frigate, and set sail for France. 

When ihe tisie bad expired for general Kleber to open his 
letter, he found to his astonishment, that the general had aban- 
doneci his anny ^ retunied t6 France, and appointed him his su^ 
cessor in the arm^ of Egypt. General Kleber shewed to tlve 
general oificers bis new commission, and assumed the eommand 
in general orders. • 

Gen. Bonaparte, after several faair^breadth escapes hem thfe 
English cruizers, arrived in France ; landed near the ph,cp 
where he bad embarked the preceding year, and repaire^l di- 



leeHy to Paris« Heie lie was hailed as tlis d^veeef of Fiwioe* 
Durkjg his absence, new scenes had been opened ; new and 
distiessinff events had occuned. The anns ofFrance had beeo 
weakened, her resources had declined, the confidence and en* 
eigies of the nation had siMk, the goTeroaient was enfeebled^ 
WM. the constitution almost a cypher. France, in his absence, 
fitted out the Brest fleet, with troops, to assist the insurgents 
ka Iieland ; they were taken and destroyed by the English on 
their passage, and the expedition failed. 

A new coalition was formed December 18, 1798, between 
England, Kussia and Austria, to co-operate in the war against 
France. Old field mareschal Suwarrow was appointed to die 
cooamaod of the Russian and Austrian army, destined to the 
conquest of Italy. This army was to be paid by England and 
Aiisi|ria« 



CHAP. XV. 

Creaeroi Swmarrofw enters kalyr^'4fatile of Sm^rla^ndr^fnoMon 
of HoUandr*€hnerul Bonaparte JlrH comtd^^-^faUle of Marenr 

: LS^tTfud mackin^^-nSrSieri armed ne^raHHt^^e of 
Xuft«M^2e«*>'war between Spain and PoHv^air^attle of Co* 

y juankagen. 

OsRciuif Suwarrow entered Italy by the way of the Tyrol. « 
The city of Mantua fell an easy conouest ; togetlier with the oth- 
'er cities of Italy, taken by general Bonaparte ; and the French 
gMieialft McDooald, Aneeniu and otheis retired before the con- 

ror. At tbisu time the war vmd generally ; general Jour- 
crossed the Rhine and took Manhiem. March 2, 1799.--* 
G^inal Bonaparte was then in Svria* General Massena was 
■tationed in Switzerland, where he was watched by prince 
Cfawles iroen the Rhine, and aiother Austrian army which lay 
towards v ienna. Suwarrow in his march took possession of all 
Ihe dties and strong holde in Italy, in the name of the empe- 
tat of Russia : this eicited jealousy and distrust in the coali- 
Hoii. England checked her supplies, Austria grew cdd ; prince 
'Ctbaries' neglected the necessary arrangements, to form a ne- 
cessarv co-operation* 

A»Su¥rarrow approached Switzeriand, to attack Massena, thc^ 
French genend anticipated his movements, commenced a des- 
perate atbick upon the Austrian army whidi watched him on 
Ihe Sideof Vienna, routed and destroyed it, before Suni^rrow 
:QQuld pass the mountains and afibrd assistance. He then by a 
s|idden movement fell upon Suws^rrow with his victorious troops ; 
&e cooAict was short, but terrible ; Suwarrow was beaten, obli- 
ged to take advantage of the mountains, file off into Germany, 
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and secure his reti^at. ' Here he proposed to form a ^unctibn^ 
w!th prince Charles, who refused. 

This old hero otthe north, this champion over the Tuiics, 
this conguerer of Warsaw and of Italy, was recalled by his mas- 
ter, banished the court, and died in di^race. Massena held ' 
his strong position in Switzerland. The Austrian army in It-' 
aly advanced and laid siege to Genoa ; the Eddish in co-ope^ 
ration with Russia made a descent upon Holland, and took and' 
carried off the Dutch fleet, September 1 ; at the same thne they, 
landed a strone force under the command of Uie duke of York, 
and attempted the conc^uest of Holland. This opened a new 
scene — the Dutch and It rench united their forces, and by a sue-* 
cession of victories, the duke of York, with his Ei^ish and' 
Russian army, were compelled to sign a convention, and resign 
up the Dutcn fleet (which they had carried off a few months be- 
fore) as a pledge for the safe embarkatroo df theiriarmy. This'- 
convcntion was the second volume of the old convention of Clos-' 
ter-seven in Hanover, in the old seven years war. 

In the midst of these events, general Bonaparte arrived at- 
Paris ; by the efforts of his friends he put himself at the head of 
a small military force, appeared at the hall of the national coun^i 
cil, entered with his sword dra^vn, and at the point of the bay- 
onet dissolved their sitting and power, locked up the hall, took 
the key, and retired. Sieyes and others of the directory were 
in the secret — they immediately framed a new constitution, afteip 
the form of the old Roman consular government, with three con- 
suls, a senate, &c. and general Bonaparte was elected flrst con<«' 
sul for ten vears, December 13, 1799. During the operations in i 
Holland, the English seized on the city of Rome, a»d^ the Ro* 
man States in Italy. The consul addressed a letter to the king 
of England on the subject ofpeace, and at the same time assem- ' 
bled an army of reserve at Dijon ; oi^anized the government,^ 
put himself at the head of the army ofDnoo, crossed the Alps, 
and appeared on the plains of Italy, beiore the Austrian gen-^' 
eral (who was pressing the siege of Genoa) had knowled^eof' 
his movements. Placed between two fires, he raised the si^e^ 
and retired to meet the consul, who awaited him on the platna 
of Marengo : here the conflict which was to decide the fete of 
Italy commenced in the morning ; the Austrians advanced off 
to the plain, the consul retired and took his position in a strong' 
defile, in a pass of the mountains : the conflict was desperate^- 
the consul resisted the impetuoMtv of the Austrian attacks, until 
a column of fresh troops, (posted by design fifteen miles distafft)" 
were conveyed in waggons to the scene of actions; this coiumo,' 
with their brave general Dessaix at their head', entered the pass,^ 
and rushed like a torrent upon the plain, overwhelming all op* 
position ; the conflict was short, the carnage terrible, and the- 
gallant Dessaix crowned with his death the victorjr of Marengo. 
Thisaction wasof itself a camf^ign ; the,army of Austria was 
destroyed, her power in Italy subdued, and. all Italy i-ecovered 



to rranee. Tbe consul, hj a rapid moiretiieiitr catered Wkm 
without opposition and fanjoyed tbe triuniph. June 4th, — ^He 
dispersed the remnant of the Austrians at Montebello, and set- 
tled an armistice for Italy, June 10th, and established the Cisal- 
pine-Republic. The movements on the Rhine, had been stay- 
ed durii^ these important operations of the consuL 

On the 18th of July, Geo. Moreau gained an important victo- 
wy over the Austrians at Blenheim, and aga.in at Newbuig on the 
"SSth ; these successes were followed by preliminaries oT peace, 
which were signed at Paris, July 28, 1800. 

Paul, emperor of Russia, made the first motion for a conven- 
tion, for an armed neutrality, which was acceded to by all the 
ncHrthem powers, Dec 24. 

At this time an attempt was made upon the life of tbe 1st Con- 
sul by the infernal machine (so called) as he rode to the theatre ; 
this machine was about.the size of a barrel, filled with gunpow^^ 
der, spikes, bullets, &c. with a machineiy to strike fire for an 
explosion, like the torpedo, which could be regulated for any 
particular time. This machine was placed in the way of the 
Consul whefe his carriage would pass that evening to the opera, 
and the explosion took effect, directly after the Consul baai)as< 
sed ; the shock and alarm were great, some of the materials 
were thrown over the tops of houses, but no essential damage 
was done. The Consul passed on to the opera, without regard- 
ing the event, stayed the usual time, and retired. 

rfotwithstanding tbe preliminaries of peace were signed be- 
tween France and Austria, the French pushed their advances in 
Italy and Germany ; they seized on Tuscany, and met with a 
check in Italy, which occasioned the armistice of Treviso. 
They penetrated on the Danube near to Vienna, which caused 
the convention of Luneville between Austria and France, Jan. 
S8, 1801. The definitive treaty was si&;iied Feb. 23. 
. On the Isi of Januaiy, 1801, tbe English assembled a fleet at 
Si. Marmorice, for the purpose of conquering Egypt — the com-* 
.mand of this armament was g]ve»to Lord Keith, and he set sail 
on the 27th of February ; ail Egypt was subdued in one cam- 
paign ; the French army taken oy capitulation, and sent back 
to France, and Egypt was restored to tbe Turks, Mav, 1803. 
At this time Spain proclaimed war'a&^ainst Portugal, which was 
settled in one month by the treaty of Badajos. A new conven- 
tion was now effected between England and Russia, and the pre- 
liminariea of a general peace were signed at London, Oct. 1, 
1801. The storm of war was now hushed throughout the world, 
for the first time since the year 1793. 

The. northern confederacy in 1800, which supported their 
armed neutrality, gave a general alarm in England : they re- 
membered the depredations which formerly ravaged their isl- 
and, from the mouth of the Baltic, and they were jealous of this 
confederacy, and resolved to suppress it. The English laid an 
embargo upon all th^ ships and vessels of Russia, Denmark and 
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Sweden ; and despatched a fleet, undeir the commandofioEtf 
Nelson, to attack me Danish fleet in the harbor of Cc^enhageit, 
Aug» 1801. The Danes collected their whole fleet, to the num-^ 
ber of twentv*eight sail of the line, under cover of their forts and 
batteries ; they also constructed a number of floating batteries 
for the occasion, and put their harbor id the best possible state 
of defence. Lord Nelson entered the Baltic sound, and with 
great labor, warped^ liis fleet through the passage, where a fleet 
had never passed before, and by this means, entered the harboF 
of Copenhagen with a fair wind. The Danes were prepared, 
and the action commenced ; here the thunders of Abouklr were 
renewed ; the attack was fierce and terrible — the resistance 
firm, desperate and bloody. The caruage on board the batter^ 
ies was so great, that they were repeatedly manned from thm 
shores, with fi^esh troops. The cannonade from the fleets, the 
batteries, the forts and the shores, was awfully sublime ; their 
thunders shook the land, the ocean and the heavens : the fleets 
swam in blood : the Danes were subdued ;.and awful was tke 
scene of silence, solemnity and ffloom that ensued. His l<mi- 
ship landed in person, attended Uie kii>g, settled a peace, and 
conducted the shattered remains of the Danish fleet m triuaiplfc 
to Eng;land. This peace sevei'ed the northern confederacy, and 
l>rougnt Russia into an alliance against Fiance. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Revolution in St, DomingO'-'-character of the Blcick Chiefs^— ^on?^ 
quest of Hanover-^rU Ckmtul chosen for life-^made emperor 
of France — Auetrian war— fall of Ftennor-^batUe of AtLst€T* 
Htz'-^ace Tmth Austrior-^war between Englamd o/na i^pam. 

A general joy was diffused throughout Europe and America* 
This however was of short continuance— the, rage of liberty and 
equality in France, early in the revolution^ had abolished slav- 
ery jn all the French West-India Islands ; a violent revolution 
ofliberty and equality commenced immediately at St. Domingo, 
which raged with all the horrors of rapine, murders, massacres, 

. and confiscation ; the beautiful town of Cape Francois was in 
ruins, and the blacks in^arms ; the whites and people of color 
were the victims of their rage. The consul embraced this cahn 
to check this violence ii| the colonies — he had lost the confi- 
dence of the army of Egypt, by deserting them, and he could, 
place no confidence in an army who in his absence had naurder- 
ed their general, (Kleber ;) he appointed Gen. Le Clerc to the 
command, and sent out this army of Egypt to subdue the rebel 

> blacks in St. Domingo. The blacks made a desperate resist^ 
ance — the horrors otSt. Domit^o exceeded the horrors of Egypt 

^ and Syria^ and the swords of the blacks, together with the fat^ 
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^West-India -climate, ruined and destroyed the whole of this ar- 
my ; the blacks maintained their liberty, and established the 
kiB^om of Hayti, 1802. in the Island of St. Domingo, African 
dmery first commenced, and here they first obtained their liber- 
ty^nd established an independent government;* 

During this revolution m St. Domii^o, appeared Tousant, 
Christophe, and other Chiefs, who possessed strong minds, great 
dignity, firmness, and strength of character, with a general 
knowledge of men and things, joined to a correct knowledge of 
the militaiy art. They made a figure at the head of their ar- 
mies, -which commanded obedience and respect ; their troops 
-were regularly formed and disciplined, their cause was the cause 
of liberty, and they defended it with desperate valor, and rose 
superior to French tactics, discipline and intrigue. When they- 
bad oiganized and established their government, there appear- 
ed at the head of it, and of the several departments, a descrip- 
tion of characters, fully competent to the dutiesof their stations, 
afid the government was, and continues to be administered, with. 
e&eigy,wis(k>m, firmness and dignity ; commerce and the plan- 
tations flourish, and the government, and the laws are respected 
iii4he kii^dom of Hayti. 

■ The peace of Europe remained undisturbed untilJune 7, 1805^ 
At this time, England, alarmed at the growing power of the 
French, declared war. The consul had been constituted consul 
for ten years more, after the first term of ten years should ex- 
I^ire, and afterwards had been elected consul for life, by a sub- 
scriptive vote of more than three million of citizens ; and his mil- 
itar^r preparations had excited a general alarm in Europe, 
pftfticulanY in England, on account of the hostile movements 
opon the French coast. The English had evacuated Egypt, the 
1 6th of May, and called home their fleet and troops, for the de- 
fence of their island. The consul announced to the nation, that 
England had declared war ; and made great preparations upon 
the coast, for the invasion of England ; sent a strong military 
force into the west of Germany,* and seized on Hanover, the he- 
reditary dominions of George III. king of England, June, 1803. 
The spirit of the French nation was high, at this time : the in- 
vasion of England with delenda est Carthago , (Carthage must be 
destroyed,) became the order of the day ; boats, gallies and 
small craft, were built and collected from all the ports of France 
and Holland, and assembled at Boulogne ; soldiers were train- 
ltd daily, in the order of embarking and disembarking ; a gen- 
eral alarm prevailed in England, and the consul reigned in the 
hearts of the French people. The licentiousness of liberty had 
been checked in some degitee by a decree of the directory, pro- 
hibiting the circulation of foreign newspapers in France, in 
no?. This check had been iinproved by the first consul, in 
suppressing the licentiousness of the press, and confining the 
ptibJications to licensed papers only. This led to an anecdote^ 
which may serve to mazk me difference of characters, and dif- 



ference of the times, in France* Wfaen^the maiquis La Fayette 
fwbo had been released hv Gen. Bonaparte, at the peace of 
Campo Fonnio, from the aungeon of Olmutz,) was called iipon 
to give his subscriptiye vote to the first consul, as cgooj^ for nfe^ 
he addressed this note to the consul :--*-" The marquis La Fay* 
ette presents his comvdiments to Gen. Bonaparte^ and will most 
cheerfully give him his vote as first ccmsul nmt liie, provided he 
will restore fieedom of speech, and freedom of the press to the 
French people." The consul returned this reply : — ** Gen. 
Bonaparte returns his compliments to the marquis La Fayette^ 
and assures him that should he comply with his wishes, neither 
the marquis La Fayette, nor geMsra] Bonajparte would be in 
France m six months." This difference of character caused 
the difference in the affairs of France^ and gave her at this time, 
the power of distressing her ancient rival. 

The consul signified to the marquis La Fayette, that he 
might retire upon one of his estates, remote from Paris : the 
marquis withdrew. Jealousy, distrust and apprehension pre* 
vailed throughout England ; parties ran high in the cabmet ; 
the government and the nation were alive to weir common safe* 
ty ; and the military^ kept the peace. Austria alarmed lor the 
safety of Europe, iomed anew confederacy against France, to 

five a check to the movements against Ei^land. She assem- 
led a powerful force in Suabia, upon the Danube, under ^enf^ 
eral Mac, who took up his head-quarters at the strong and com* 
manding position of Uhn. 

The English were successful in the East and West Indies, and 
took the island of Demerara. The consul caused generals Pi- 
chegru and Moreau to be arrested in Paris : Pichegni died m 
his prison, and Moreau was banished, and fled to .^erica, where 
he remained until 1813. 

This year the emperor of Russia, Alexander, (who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne upon the death of his> father Paul) made 
freat movements to co-operate with England and Austria against 
'ranee. A new revolution took place in the French govern- 
ment, and an imperial government was established. May 6 ; the 
consul was vested with the imperial dignity, and crowned by 
the pope at Paris, at the almost unanimous voice of the nation, 
August 11, 1804. The emperor continued his operation upOB 
the coast, and the invasion of England became every day more 
popular in France, and more alarming in England, which in- 
creased the preparations for defence and securihr. During 
these operations, the emperor put himself at the head of tiie 
army of England, (so called,) and by a sudden movement pas- 
sed the bridge of Strasburg, and appeared in Suabia, befom 
Ulm, October, 1805. The same rapid movements which 
brought him before this city, obliged general Mac to abandon it*. 
almost without resistance, 'and lea, the French soldiers to sa^— 
'' Our emperor makes us use our Mgs, if we do not use our mus* 
kets." Gen. Mac retired down &e Danube ; the emperor pur- 



Htftd^jr Coveed manehfts^ penetrated to Vienna, took it Novem^ 
ber 14, left a garrisoa. and filed off with his army ioto Moravia 
to oieet the emperor Alexander, with his Russian army. The 
two young emperojs lay in sight of each othtr several days, 
when the emperor Napoleon made a sudden retrograde move* 
Qient : this deceived the emperor Alexander, who suspected 
his enemy was about to make his escape. 

The emperor Napoleon retired several miles, and made a 
halt upon an eminence at Austerlitz, to observe the motions of 
his enemy. The emperor Alexander put his army in motion to 
pursue ; and in order to intercept his retreat, he detache'd a dir 
vision of his army, with orders to gain the rear of the emperor 
Napoleon : such a movement on the jpart of the king of Prussia, 
towards old mareschal Daun in Silesia, proved fatal to the en* 
terprize. Napoleon saw the result--4ie had. caught Alexander 
in the trap he had set for him, and exclaimed, '" They will all 
be given into my hands before night." He ordered a chaise to 
be made upon the detached division : the onset was violent ; 
they were overthrown with great slaughter ; put to the sword, 
or driven at the point of the bayonet into a neighboring lak^e, 
where tbev almost all perished. A general charge was then 
made on the main body of the Russian army ; the conflict was 
short, the carnage was great, and the victory decisive, Dec. 2, 
1805« The emperors drew off their armies, settled-a peace, 
and the Emperor Alexander returned with his shattered army 
into Russia. The emperor Napoleon returned to Vienna, set- 
tled a peace with the emperor, which stripi^d him of the title 
of Emperor of Germany, and of his dommions in the Tyrol, 
(^hese were added to Italy,) and left him only the title of Em- 
peror of Austria. — This blow severed the union of the Germa* 
nic body, and left them without a head. The emperor Napo- 
leon then led back his victorious army in triumph into France, 
again posted them on the seaboard, and retired to his palace. 

The invasion of England was again renewed ; the successes 
of the Last vear, had kmdied anew the zeal and ardor of the na- 
tion, and the disasters of the allies, had as greatly depressed 
the English nation ; all was anxiety and alarm. 

Thus Napoleon, under the imperial crown, in one campaign, 
triumphed over the grand coalition, in the capital of Austria : 
triumphed over ttie emperor of Russia in the famous battle and 
peace of Austerlitz ; triumphed over the Germanic body, by 
deposing their head ; and over the house of Austria, by annex- 
ing the country of the Tyrol to the conquests of France in Ita- 
ly ; and made his enemies support the war. The easy access 
of Ulm, was the first fruits of the confederation of the Rhine, 
which commenced as «arly as August, 1796. The object of 
this confederation was to withdraw the small states near the 
Rhine from the contest between the great rival powers, and 
prevent their becoming the perpetual theatre of war. 

23 
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The emperor Napoleon, by his powerful forces upon the 
coast, overawed the republic of Holland ; changed their con« 
stitution, placed at their head a tool of his own, under the title 
of grand pensi^;aiy ; and thus assumed the dominion of Hol- 
land, 1805. Litt^land at this time issued letters of marque and 
reprisal agaiiiat Spain, to prosecute the war which had been de- 
clared the 14th of December, 1804. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Emperor Napoleon on the throne of Charlemagne — battle oJTra" 
fcUgar — ccmederation of the Rhine — Prussian war-battle of 
Jena; ofEylau; of FriedUaid — pea^^e of Tilsit — Berlin de- 
cree — treaty ^ Fontainbleau — Bayonne ttecree^all of Charles 
IF. and Ferdinand VIL — capture of Madrid, 

On the first of May, 1805, the emperor Napoleon was crown- 
ed king of Italy. Again the Franks were ^ratified to see a suc- 
cessor of Chariemagne upon tbe throne of France, and the iron 
crown of the Romans placed upon the head of an emperor of 
the west. The spirit of the nation was high, but the conscripts 
bc^an to be sent to the armies, chained in pairs, and the con-* 
script ion galled ; internal gloom and murmur began to dampen 
the spirit of patriotism, ana the voice of applause. The senate 
of Genoa decreed the union of the Ligurian Republic with 
France. The English made a daring attempt to bum the flo- 
tilla in the harbor of Boulogne with carcasses ; but failed, Au- 
gust 31, and the general preparations for invasion went forward. 

During these great jpreparations for the invasion of England, 
tlie combined fleets of France and Spain lay secure in the har- 
bor of Cadiz ; but the blockade of the English under J^ord Nel- 
son was so close, as to cut off all supplies by water ; the sup- 
plies from the country failed, and they were obliged to change 
their position. To effect this, tliey put to sea in order to gam 
the port of Toulon. Lord Nelson pursued, and the fleets were 
$oon in sight of each other off the cape of Trafalgar. The com- 
bined fleet, to the number of twenty or thirty sail, moved in 
form of a crescent, under an easy sail, before the wind. When 
Loi^ Nelson came up, he ordered his fleet to bear down upon 
the enemy in two divisions, break through tbe line, and com- 
mence the attack. The signal was obeyed, and the action com- 
menced. 

The thunders of the Nile, and of Copenhagen were renew- 
ed ; the conflict became general ; the battle was desperate, and 
the carnage terrible. The English were victorious ; the allies 
lost the greater part of their fleet, taken, sunk^ or destroyed, and 
the remnant made their escape to Toulon. 
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Thus failed the threat of the emperor Napoleon. " I will 
eat my Christmas dinner in London." Nelson the great ; the 
"hero of Aboukir ; of Copenhagen ; of Trafalgar, &c. ;' the 
champion of the ocean ; the pride, the boast, ana the ornament 
of his country, and his countiy's arms, crowned with his death 
the Tictory of Trafalgar. Oct. 21, 1805. 

The emperor Napoleon had ventured to say, that he should 
keep his Christmas m London ; this was fixing a dzly ; this ren- 
dered certain, what had before been only conjecture, that he 
was in earnest, and that he intended to lead the enterprise in 
person ; the whole political horizon was at this time dark and 
gloomy. In America tiiere was a total eclipse of the sun^ at 
mid-day (a sublime display of the maje^y of the heavenly bod- 
ies,) June 16, 1806. 

A resolution orkinated in the House of Lords, and passed the 
national council, for the abolition of slavery. A treaty was sign- 
ed at Paris between France and the States of Bavaria, Wirtem- 
bu^, Baden, and several smaller German states, such as Low- 
er Saxony and Hasse Cassel, by which these states renounced 
their connection with the German empire, and under the name 
of the confederation of the Rhine, placed themselves under the 
protection of France. This closed the compact of the confed- 
eration of the Rhine, which had been so long in agitation. This 
confederation opened to France a free access into the heart of 
Germany, and brought the two great powers of Austria and 
Prussia, upon their Irontier ; destroyed at one blow all that 
chain of barrier towns which had called forth the genius of Vau- 
ban in the rei^n of Lewis XIV. and been the object of all suc- 
ceeding treaties, for the safety both of France and Germany. 

This treaty opened'to France an easv passage to the capital.^ 
of all the States of Germany : and the rival spirit between 
Prussia and Austria, which Lewis XIV. had sown, and Lewis, 
XV. had cherished, now gave the emperor Napoleon an oppor- 
tunity to improve it. England and Russia, alarmed at the gi- 
gantic strides of France, formed a new coalition with Prussia, 
to protect the king against the encroachments of the emperor of 
France, and to strengthen the defence of England. The emperor 
Napoleon was now prepared for the campaign, to defeat this co- 
alition. He had reapt the first fruits of tne conquest over the di- 
vided rival states of Austria and Prussia, by humbling the house 
of Austria, whilst the king of Prussia, remained an inactive spec- 
tator ; he was now prepared to strip the ancient laurels from the 
brows of the other rival, and shew the king of Prussia the truth 
of this sacred maxim, *' that a house divided against itself must 
fall." ' 

The emperor Napoleon knew, and the king of Prussia, ought 
to have known that a union of Prussia with Austria, would have 
Prevented the defeat of general Mac at Ulra : if not it would 
have prevented the fall of Vienoa, and given the emperor of 
Russia time to unite his forces^ this would have produced thft 
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same eflects, as resulted from &e same miofr at Leiii8ic» 191S. 
This was DOW too late, the die was cast, Austria was hanAledy 
and Prussia stood alone. France Jield Hanover by comiiiest in 
1803. The emperor Napoleon had concluded a treatv at ¥ms 
with the Russian minister. This treaty the emperor Juexandeff 
refused to ratify : he prepared to co-operate agamst France, and 
puMished his manifesto. 

The French pressed upon the borders of Prussia, and occ» 
sioned a collision and rencounter. Prince Lewis of Prussia was 
killed, and war commenced ; both parties were prepared finr 
action, both sovereigns took the field : and the empenir of Rus- 
sia put his aimy in motion to co-operate. 

The emperor Napoleon advanced into Germany at the bead 
of the victorious army of the Danube ; the two armies met at 
Jena, (a strong town in Lower Saxony,) the coi^ict was terrible, 
the victory decisive ; the Prussians fled-*-the French puisuea 
into the heart of Prussia, the king reinforced as he retired until 
winter checked the operations of the campaign, and the 
emperor lookup his winter quarters in Prussia, and watched the 
king. The Prussians hoped to take advants^ of dieir climate, 
and engage the F^rench, by surprise, in their quarters. Accord* 
ingly, the king at dead of mgbt, in the severi^ of winter, 
attacked the emperor Napolecm by surprise, in bis camp at 
Eylau. A terrible conflict and carnage ensued, the veterans of 
tlie Danube, of Austerlitz, and of Jena, were finn and unshaken^ 
the attack was well concerted, well executed, and as well resist* 
ed ; both parties claimed the victoiy, and took up their quar* 
ters. 

With the opening of the sprini^, the emperor Napolecm com* 
menced his operations. Dantzic and Con^burgh were the 
trophies of his victories. The Prussians retired benind the 
Pregel, where they met the Russians ; Napoleon advanced ; 
the two armies met at Friedland. Here the fate of Prussia was 
sealed, by an action as great, as important, and as decisive as 
either of the two armies had experienced ; the victory was 
complete. The allies sued for peace, and the emperor Nfapole- 
on dictated the peace of Tilsit, which guaranteed the friendship 
of Alexander, and secured his safe return into Russia. It cmen- 
ed all Prussia to the arms of Napoleon, stripped the king of all 
but the name of king, with a scanty pittance to support it, and 
guaranteed the peace of Germany, June 26, 1807. This treaty 
secured to the emperor Napoleon, the whole sea-coast horn- 
Riga, on the confines of Russia, to 6ayonne, on the confines of 
Spain. 

Napoleon repaired to Berlin, and passed his Berlin decree, 
interdicting all commerce with England ; and had high expec^ 
tations, that this decree would banish all English commerce 
from the continent. This was one of those decrees which 
called forth the noted orders in council in England, which to- 
gether, distressed neutral comni^rce, excited general (;pmpiai|4 
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in Atnerica, and caused the war with England in 1812. A 
general blockade by the British ships of war and armed vessels 
took place on the coast of Europe, and in the Baltic ; also a 
proclamation calling in all their seamen abroad, in whatevisr 
scrroe. This brought on collisions between British armed ves* 
sefs and neutrals, and involved the question of the right of search. 
The president of the United States issued his proclamation, ibr- 
foid(^ng all intercourse with British ships of war ; this expelled 
the English naval force from the American ports. These orders 
of council, led the emperor of Russia to declare war against 
England, July 27, 1:807. The expedition into Prussia, being 
(bus ckuNMl, the liberties of Gecmatiy sealed by the treaty of 
Tilsit^ and Russia engaged in a war With England ; all further 
.<eaKlio» in a war with France was closed. Napoleon was now 
dt liberty to turn his attention to the peninsula. He led back 
his troops in triumph again into France, stationed them upon the 
sfesf board, and repaired again to his palace. 

Parlies ran high this year in America ; the English^ as well 
as the French, had envied her prosperous commerce : and 
having realized that America was enriched by the quarrels of 
Europe, they had both struck her a severe bK)w, by their de- 
crees, and orders in council. This blow brought America into 
the continental system, in December, 1807. A national embar- 
|po commenced, which lasted seven years, and finally resulted 
in fi war with England, which terminated at the peace of 1815. 

A new field of operations opened to employ the energies 
•f Napoleon, be now aspired to the universal sovereignty of 
Europe, if not of the world, and found it necessary to hold the 
dominion of Spain, in order to accomplish his plans; 

He remembered, that Portugal originally was a part of Spain, 
said that on the sequestration of Alphonso Henrique?, 1139,^ it 
-had been united into a kingdom ; that !^ain had again recov- 
ered it in 1580 ; and again it was sequestered by the duke of 
Braganea, 1 640 ; he knew that it would be an object with Spain 
again te recover Portugal, and accordingly negociated a tieaty 
.at Fontainbleau, to co-oi>erate with Spam in the conquest, and 
partition of Portugal ; with sOme assurances to aid in the recov- 
ery of Gibraltar. Charles IV. was upon the throne of Spain, a ' 
very old man, and his son, Ferdinand VII. ready in waiting to 
succeed him. Najioleon moved a large army to bayonne, (near 
the confines of Spain} passed his^ Bayonne decree^ to strengthen 
his Beltn decree against English commerce. He next prepare^ 
i» execute his plan ; commenced an intrigue with Charles IV^ 
and induced him to resign his crown to bis son Ferdinand ; he 
next intrigued with Ferdinand, and drew him into bis camp at 
Bayonne, where he detained him a prisoner ; he then sent gen- 
eral Murat, gprandduke of Berg, at the head of a strong military 
force into Spain, to take possession of Madrid. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Spanish Junta declare war — Joseph Bonaparte king of Spam — 
fall of Dupont — conquest of Rome^^ingdam of MoUand — 
conference of Erfurth — battle of Corunna-^Austrian war — 
bottle of Ratisbonr-faU of Vienna — battle of Lobeau — of Wa- 
gram-^eace with Austria — invasion of Holland^ by the Eng* 
lish. 

Charles IV. revoked his resignation, appointed general Mu- 
rat lieutenant general of Spain, and repaired to Bayonne, where 
he and his son, both made a formal surrendiy of the crown of 
Spain, to Napoleon ; who conferred it upon his brother Joseph 
Bonaparte, and detained Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII . as 
prisoners in France. Stun^ with chagrin and indignation, at 
Ihis outrage upon the sovereignty of Spain, the Spaniards butch- 
ered about 6,000 of the French, uiuier Murat at Madrid, and the 
French about as many Spaniards in their turn. The Junta of 
Spian caught the alarm, assembled an army, declared war 
against France, retired into the south as far as Seville, and were 
supported by the English at Cadiz. The emperor Napoleoii 
having thus secured tne crown of Spain, prepared to support 
the title of his brother. He framed a new constitution for Spaio^ 
at Bayonne, passed the Pyrenees, and entered Spain, at the 
head of the victorious army of Germany ; marchea to Madrid, 
placed his brother Joseph on the throne, caused him to be 
crowned, and sent one army to co-operate with tlie Spanish ar- 
my in the conquest of Portugal, and another to the south to invest 
the Junta in Seville. Both plans succeeded ; the French and 
Spaniards entered Portugal, and penetrated to Lisbon. The 
royal family retired to Brazil, in South America. General Soull 
pushed the conquest of the South of Spain, and invested Cadiz. 
The English sent a fleet to protect Cadiz. The English sent a 
strong force to Lisbon, drove out the French, and prepared to 
co-operate with the Portuguese, in recovering their country : 
they trained the Portuguese soldiejs to arms and discipline, and 
taught them how to beat the French. 

At this time, general Dupont, with an army of 14^000 men, 
surreiidered to the Spanish patriots, July 31, 1808. This blow 
shook the throne of king Joseph ; he considered all as lost ; 
and suffered the churches in Madrid to be rifled, together with 
other excesses and irregularities — <^ollected his troops, and eva- 
cuated Madrid, August 21, 1808. The French, at the same 
time, entered Rome, in Italy, decreed the papal throne vacant, 
and deprived the Pope of his ecclesiastical states, to compel 
him to enforce the continental system. The emperor .Napoleon 
subverted the republic of Holland, erected it into a kingdom, 
and placed his brother Louis upon the throne. 

At thrs time. Sir Arthur WeUesley began to act ip Portugal, 
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and gained the action at Vimeria, which proved faUl to th» 
French aims in Portugal, and compelled them to sue for an ar- 
mistice, which was granted ; they evacuated Portugal by a con- 
vention, October 1, 1808. In this state of things, the emperor 
Napoleon proposed an interview with the emperor Alexander, 
at Erfurth, (a strong town in Thuringia, in Lower Saxony, in 
Germany,) then under the dominion of the French. This in- 
terview took place October 12, lasted several days, attended 
with much etiquette.; and closed with mdtual assurances of 
friendship and rood humor. ' 

The result of this conference was, a mutual overture to Eng- 
land, for peace : this was rejected ; and the English sent a 
strong armament to the north of Spain, under generals Moore 
and fiaird, and assembled their force at Salamanca. Alarmed 
at this movement, the emperor repaired to Madrid with a strong 
force, restored king Joseph to the throne, and took the field in 
person. At the approach of the emperor, the British army re- ^ 
tired towards the coast ; the French pressed close upon their 
rear ; some sharp encounters ensued, but nothii^ decisive, until 
diey reached Corunna, the port of embarkation. Here Sir John 
Moore was compelled to sustain a general action, to cover the 
embarkation : the French were victorious ; the English suffered 
veiy severely, and Sir J. Moore fell in the action. Thus Spain^ 
on the north, was cleared at a blow. Napoleon returned to Pa- 
ris, and left king Joseph in quiei possession of his crown. 

Great Britain, alarmed at the conference at Erfurth, entered 
into a negociation, and settled a peace with the 'I'urks, in order 
to find employment for the Emperor Alexander. 

Napoleon addressed a letter to the Emperor Alexander, in 
which he styled him Emperor of the East^ and received, in re* 
ply, the title of Emperor of the West — and hostilities commenc- 
ed immediately, between Kussia and the Turks. 

At this time, Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson, in the 
presidency in America ; Mr. Erskine concluded with the Amer- 
ican government a treaty of accommodation to regulate the 
commercial differences between England and America, and com- 
merce was restored by the president's proclamation. This ne- 
gociation was disavowed by the British government, and things 
remained as they were. 

"The rupture contemplated between France and Austria now 
became inevitable — ^Austria had renewed her strength during 
the conflicts in Spain ; assembled another army at Uim, and 

Erince Charles was now invested with the supreme command ; 
e published his manifesto and took the field, March 14. 
Fired with indignation at this new coalition, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, (now on the coast superintending the preparations for 
invasion,] repaired to Paris, made a demand on the bank for an 
. immense sum, guaranteed the safety of the bank against all runs 
that should effect its credit, and protected it by a military 
ibrce ; returned to his army, put himself at their head, crossed 
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dM brk^ at Strasbui^, and appeared hi Siiabia. The licfa* 
ries offPuffenlioffen, Tarn, Abensbuif , Landslmt, and EekmuK on 
tbe 20tli, 3}sf , 23d and 23d of April, anneiinccd the approach of 
the conqueror. He adiranced without further opposition, and 
met prince Charles at Ratisboti ; here a terrible emiict ensued ; 
the prince was routed, and retired m disorder «pon the left bank 
of die Danube : the emperor Napoleon passed through Ratis- 
boB on the 29th, took the ri^t bonk, and by forced marches 
appeared before Vienna, before prince Ghams arrived ; toolt 
the city, and rested his army on the 2tst ^d 29d ol May. The 
prince passed on the opposite bank a few miles bebw the city, 
and forti^d a strong camp, upon Hie heights of Aspem and 
£s!ing, opposite to the island oTLobeau : the centre of his camp 
was supported by an immense paik of artillery, in the form of a 
crescent ; here he awaited the French. 

When the emperor Napoleon had rested, and refreshed his 
army at Vienna, he moved down to Lobeau, caused a bridge of 
boats to be ftrown across on to the island, and from thence to 
Ae opposite bank, and put his armj in motion to cross : when 
about one half of the army had gamed the opposite bai^, the 
prince caused a large quantity of logs (which he bad prepared 
for the purpose,) to be let loose ; these destroyed the emperor** 
bridge, upon the opposite bank, and at the same time, Chaises 
commenced an attack. 

The emperor saw himself out-generaled : his situation was 
critica], and his measures were desperate, fie ordered the 
bridge to be repaired, and at the same time commenced an at- 
tack upon the Austrian camp — but without success : he renewed 
tfie attack — but without success : he then ordered mareschat 
Lannes, at the head of the French cavaliy, to charge the centre 
c^ the Austrian camp, and carry the whole crescent of artillety ; 
this desperate assault was executed with all the intrepidity and 
valor of mareschal Lannes — ^but without success ; he crowned 
Ibis assault with his death. 

This desperate attack astonished the prince, and gave a 
check to his efforts ; and Napoleon (having repaired his bridge) 
drew off his army, repassed the Danube, and returned to Vien- 
na ; here he rested and recruited his army a whole month. 
The tribute of respect the emperor paid to the memory of 
mareschal Lannes was, to cause his body to be conveyed to 
France in a coach of state, covered with a black pall, attended^ 
by a military escort. 

After the action of Lobeau, prince Charles moved down the 
river, and fortified a strong camp on the plains of Wagram, 
and awaited the emperor. When the empjeror Napoleon had 
fully reconnoitered the position of the prince, he put his army 
ii» motion, crossed the river again at Lobeau, and under cover 
of a dark, rain^, dismal night, led his army through b^-roads 
considered as impjassafole for an army, and in the morning ap- 
peafed on the plains of Wagvs,m,mih0 rear <rf^ prince. The 
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prkiee in bis turn ivas coin|»^Ie<i lo fight ia » poskioit uncoo* 
fenuplated : bis fortified camp was now rendered useless ; tfa« 
coBSict was sbcHTt, t>ut tenril^e — and fatal to Ute prince ; hia 
aam^ was cut to pieeesy routed and destroyed, and a remoant 
fled into Hungaiy. The emperor advanced as far as Presburg, 
'baited his ariBy a few days, returned to Vienna, settled a peace 
with the emperor of Austria, dismembered ap^ain the souUiera 
section of Austria, hy a Hne runnmg from Switzerland to Hun- 
gjury, and annexed it to Italy : this included the countiy of the 
unsons — November 8, 1809. 

Durinr these operatiom, the duke of Sudermania was elected 
kine of Sweden, under the title d* Charles XIII. May 14 ; and 
on the 9th of August the Ei^lish kivaded the coast of Hmland 
with an army of 40vOOQmen, and took the island of Walcheren ; 
but were soon obliged to abaiidoft it, to save their army from 
tbe'pestiknce of the climate. 



CHAP. XIX. 

The imperM eontmental tygtemr'-dvoofte of t^ emftress J<me* 
phine^ and marriage of Maria Louaa^ qf Ant^n^^-'VBar ^^ 
tS^atn^^^ar in Turhty^^TBar in Porh^^-^hirik o^ ikt ini* 
perialheir of France^^^epaafatwrn fir iht Rttwsum wdr^ 
wiincrtca* 

Thb emperor returned to Frsaice ; again formed the Ikie of 
iovasion upon the sea*coast, i)ushed the war in Sbain^ and pres* 
sed the continental svstein» in France, l^aki) itaN, Holland^ 
Austria, Grermany, rrossia, Denmark, Sweden aim Norwarjr ; 
also iBHambuFg[,^and the citi» of the Hanseatk League. This 
gv'stem at this time embraced all Europe, except Turkey and 
Russia. The emperor of the French now beheld himself upon 
the throne of Chanemagne, with an extent of domndon greater, 
and a population far more numerous, enriched with all the 
treasures of commerce, and adorned with all the refmements o^ 
the sciences, and the elegance and ^lender of the arts. A 
throne unrivalled in the annals of time. The war in Spain was 
only considered as a field dav exercise, to keep the troops in 
motion, and amuse tiie French people. 

The ambition of &is mighty conqueror was not yet sa^fied^ 
In his early c^eer of gloiy under the considate, he bad married 
the favorite of the direclnr Barras, who filled the throne, as ens- 
press, with digmt^r ; but rcraaiiied without issue. To ranedj 
this evil, and to streBethen his crown, Napoleon divcRced bis 
wife JoseirtiiDe, and cninred his hand to lAse arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa, of Attstria. This overture was accepted, and general 
Betthier, prince of Nevfcbatel, was de^atcbed to Vienna to 
celebrate the ni^ptials, and escort the cmpvess iirtp Fyance : 
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wbere again tbeV were celebrated, with all the pomp and splen- 
dor, becomii^ the emperor of France. The emperor passed 
but a short time at Paris : he assembled a lai^e torce at Bay- 
onne ; pushed the war in Spain, strengthened the line of inva- 
sion of England ; an^ passed the season of 1810 in visiting his 
dominions, particularly the sea-coast, accompanied by the em- 
press. The war raged this year in Spain with various success ; 
out nothing decisive. The emperor of Russia prosecuted the 
war against the Turks with vigor, and acquired some venr con- 
siderable advantages in the provinces ofMoldavia and Walla- 
chia. The emperor Napoleon, viewed with a jealous eye, 
these movements of the emperor Alexander, and determined to 
check him. He again pressed him to enforce the continental 
system in Russia : not succeeding in this, he entered into a se- 
cret treaty with the courts of Austria and Prussia, to furnish 
such a quota of men, &c. to compel the emperor Alexander to 
adopt the continental system : ail under the mask of coercing 
Errand to peace. 

The plans beine settled, he began to push the war in Spain 
and Portugal, with vigor ; sent general Massena into Portugal 
at the head of 70,000 men, and mvested the Ei^lish and Por- 
tuguese in Lisbon. The English fleet protected the city, and 
the French made no assault. 

General Massena drew off his army from before Lisbon, and 
retired up the Tagus with a view to cross that river, and cany 
on his operations against Lisbon upon the lefl bank ; ravage the 
south countiy of Portugal, and bombard Lisbon from the heights 
opposite the city. Lord Wellington pressed him so close with 
Ihe British and Portuguese army, as to defeat this movement ; 
he grained some important advantages in the mountains, in the 
battle of Busaco, over general Massena, November 16, 1810. 
The emperor reinforced this army, and general Massena ad- 
vanced a^ain ; drove Lord Wellington into Lisbon, and invest- 
ed the city. The Spanish patriots were assembled in arms 
throughout the interior, and harassed the French with frequent 
and sharp skirmishes, and .the spirit of opposition increased 
daily in Spain. 

The emperor, at this time, saw himself at the head of 800,000 
men in arms ; 450,000 of this force were in the interior of 
France, and on the sea-board ; and the pressure on England 
increased daily. Expectations of ruining tneEng:lish system of 
finance, were very high in France ; but nussia still held out. 

At this time the credit of the English funds stood high ; their 
flag waved in every clime, and every sea. By a fortuitous 
concurrence of events, the whole trade of South America had 
been opened to England : this supplied her West India colo- 
nies, as well as augmented her revenue. Loans to immense 
amount were filled as soon as opened ; they strengthened their 
position at Lisbon ; augmented their army ; and laid the found'* 
ation for the successes of 1812« 
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At this time, the empiress presented the emperor with an heir 
to tjje throne, April 20, 1811 ; who was named Napoleon Fran- 
cis Charles Joseph. Parties at this time ran high in America, 
and the government looked for a war with England. 

The emperor had now completed his pla/is, and began to{)ut 
his machines in motion : he organized his system of imance, to 
meet the importance of the movements : he intrigued with the 
Poles, and promised to restore the unity and sovereignty of Po- 
land ; drew his best troops from Spain, and replaced them by 
detachments from the north of Germany, and the banks of the 
Vistula ; and pressed the kinff of Denmark into a compliance 
with his measures. He dissolved the kingdom of Holland, an- 
nexed it to France, incorporated it with the empire, and brought 
king Louis to Paris. 

At this time, general Massena again fell back froiJi before 
LisboQ, for want of supplies for his army. Lord Wellington 
again pressed close upon the French, and gained some advanta- 
ges. The war raged sharp in Spain, between I.ord Wellington 
and General Massena, and became a war of posts. The French 
invested Cadiz, and attempted to reduce it by storm ; but the 
English protected the city, and set them at defiance. General 
Soult assembled and concentrated his forces, and by severe and 
repeated actions, protected Badajos. General Massena in the 
same manner covered Ciudad Rpdrigo. These movements 
and operations, called forth the talents and energies of some of 
the greatest captaiqs ; and the desperate conflicts which fre- 
quently took place, together with the harassing parties of the 
Spanish patriots rendered Spain one theatre of carnage and dis- 
tress. These scenes continued to waste and distress that devoted 
country, under various successes, through the years 1811 and 
12, during the grand operations of the Russian war ; until the 
overthrow of the emperor Napoleon in the north, gave to his 
enemies the superiority in the south, and secured to lord Wel^ 
lin^ton a triumph, which broke the power of Napoleon in Spain, 
and drove the French from the Peninsula. 

During the operations of 1811 in Spain, the whole Christian 
world was one theatre of intrigue. The empeix)r of Russia 
waged successful war with the Turks: but at the same time 
made overtures for peace. England favored these overtures, 
with a view to unite nussia, Austria, and the Turk, in one grand 
coalition against France. This failed — Napoleon had guarded 
against this, by a secret treaty with the emperor of Austria. 
Great efforts were made to relieve Prussia from her fallen situa- 
tion ; but to no effect — Prussia was down, and entangled in a 
secret treaty >yith the emperor of France ; and the grand coa- 
lition against Russia was formed. 

The war in Spain, gave ample employment for the troops of 
England ; her fleets scoured the coast of Europe, upon the At- 
lantic and the Baltic, and enforced her system of general block- 



«de ; tvUlflt die fveat intemftl moveneDta, and militaiy pse- 
parations in Austna^ Prussia, Poland, Italjr and tlmHighout tbe 
confederation of the Rhine ; together with the preparations is 
Russia, rendered those countries one great theatre of intrigue 
and alarm ; whilst Spain and European Turkey, were the thea- 
tres of desolation and carnage. The intrigues which excited 
and put in motion all their great plans and operations, extended 
to America ; distracted li^r councils, inflamed the passions* 
roused the public feeling, and in addition to the continental 
system of Dec. 1807, led her into the war. 

America, under her neutrality, had become the carriers upon 
the ocean for the continent of Europe, through this long and des- 

gerate struggle ; her flag waved in every sea, and eveiy clime, 
[er commercial field was truly great, and the harvest was great. 
The wealth and commerce of America increased beyond all 
former example. This excited a spirit of envy and jealousy at 
home and abroad,^ which endangered her internal peace, and in 
1812 entangled her in a war with England. 

The contmental system of 1807, gave a check to the tide of 
prosperous and successful commerce in America ; and the war 
with England, destroyed it, even to the coasting trade, down to 
the peace of 1815. 

The ruin and distress which so suddenly succeeded this un- 
rivalled prosperity of America, were the necessary efliects of 
such opposite e^ftremes ; they were such as the feelings of the 
nation could express — but not the pen. 

If tiie morals of the nation have been improved, and licen- 
tiousness and dissipation checked ; if union, and general har- 
mony have in some measure grown out of this chastisement : 
jf, as the fruits of a two year's war, America has acquired a na- 
val glory, which shall cause her flag to be more respected here- 
after ; she may derive some consolation for all her sufferings, 
through this long period of distress. 

America not only became entangled in the quarrels of Eu- 
rope, when she adopted the continental system, by her general 
embargo — ^but she actually became a party in the grand coali- 
tion oi 1812, when she declared war against England; and, 
painful as this may have been to the nation, it it is greatly to be 
hoped, that a general good has resulted, and will continue po 
result, which shall fully counterbalance all her sufferings. i 

We have now unfolded the mysteries of intr^ue, which ^n- 
tallied in one general quarrel the whole christian world ; open- 
ed the greatest field of military enterprize, produced the great- 
est distresses, and resulted in the greatest events, of any other 
war that has ever been recorded. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Commencement of tlie Russian war — American war'^-movemenis 
in the Russian war — battle of Smolensk — of Borodino— fall 
and destruction of Moscow. 

The auspicious year 1812 is come ; big with the fate of Na- 
poleon and of France; The emperor of the west, like the main 
spring of a watch, now put in motion all the vast machine of 
power, which lie had constructed to fix the destinies of Europe. 
He again renewed his demands on the emperor Alexander, to 
adopt the continental system, and demanded that Riga should 
be garrisoned with the troops of France. These were rejected 
with that dignity and fimmess which distinguished the character 
of Alexander. 

The emperor then called into the field, the armies of Austria 
and Prussia, as stipulated by treaty, in the year 1811 ; and as- 
sembled an army in Prussia and Poland, from all parts of his 
vast dominions, of French, Austrians, Prussians, Germans, Ita- 
lians and Poles, of from four to six hundred thousand men, and 
took up his head q^uarters at Warsaw. 

The emperor of Russia assembled an army at Wilna, in Po- 
land, to watch the French, under the command of jprince Ba- 
gration — entered into a convention with England tor general 
safety and defence, sent the Russian fleet to England, to secure 
it from the French, but more particularly, as a pledge for the 
general exigencies of the war: opened a negociation for peace 
with the Turks, under the influence of England, and repaired to 
Wilna. Negociation was soon closed, and both armies took the 
field. 

Here opens the second \^lume of Charles XII. The empe- 
j ror moved his grand anny to attack the prince at Wilna ; the 
f prince retired to Drissa ; at the same time, a Prussian army un- 
der general McDonald, penetrated into Russia, by the way of 
Riga, towards Petersburg. 

The emperor Napoleon now saw the two capitals of Russia, 
(the great objects of his enterprize) in view of expectancy, and 
began to realise, that this grand movement would fix the fate of 
Europe, and crown him lord of Christendom. 

Every movement was announced, by a special bulletin from 
the emperor Napoleon, proclaiming the advance and successes 
«f the grand army. All Europe, both Turks and Christians, 
were alive to the scene, and anxious for the event. 
L At thfisi critical moment, America proclaimed war against 

I England, and made a sudden descent upon Canada. Denmark 
[ had furnished the finest horses of Holstein, to fill up the caval- 
ry of the French armies, and the whole Christian world were 
>• now leagued against Russia sTnd England, excepting Sweden ; 
» 24 
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she alone remained neuter ; the Turk also witlidrew from the 
war, gave up his advantages, and settled a peace vi^ith the em- 
peror Alexander. 

Thus armed, thus arranged, the awful, the eventful scene 
opened. From Drissa, the grand army moved to Polotsk ; the 
prince again retired to Witepsk ; the emperor advanced ; 
the prince* again retired to Smolen^k, and made a stand : the 
emperor advanced : here the two armies met for the first time ; 
and a severe action ensued ; the Russians fought for their fires 
and their altars— they we're overpowered by numbers, and re- 
tired with firmness towards Moscow. 

Flushed with the successes of Smolensk, the grand army ad- 
vanced. On the hills of Borodino, the prince, with some rein- 
forcements, again made a stand. The emperor pursued with a 
strong column, as his advanced guard, and found the Russians 
strongly intrenched upon an eminence, under cover of a formi- 
dable redoubt, lined with artillen^, and determined to await the 
issue of a battle, in the view of Moscow. 

The emperor beheld at a distance, the object of his wishes — 
Moscow, like a little world, filled all the plain. The French 
soldiers, fired with the prospect of reaping the spoils of Mos*- 
cow, as a reward for all their toils, burnt with impatience for 
the combat. 

Napoleon cherished this ardor; and before the day closed, 
commenced a desperate assault upon the grand Russian re- 
doubt, and carried it at the point of the bayonet : the conflict 
was sharp — ^but the Russians retired, and left this bulwark of 
their defence, in the hands of the French : night closed the 
ijcene. 

The next day opened a solemn scene. — The two armies in 
view of each other, passed the day in reconnoitering, and in 
strengthening their positions, to complete the work of death. 
Night closed this scene without a blow. The angel of death 
sat nrooding over the night, to indulge in a repose that should 
serve to heighten the carnage of the morning. The fatal morn 
appeared ; the sun rose clear, and with his first beams, caught 
the eye of the emperor Napoleon ; who exclaimeti with em- 
phasis, '* 'tis the sun of Austerlitz." Death roused from his 
. slumbers, and opened the scene. Prince Bagration commenced 
an attack, to recover the redoubt he had lost the preceding 
day ; a strong Russian column moved to the chaise : it v/arn 
now impregnable ; and vomited forth death into the Russian 
ranks, and broke the column. Both armies became engaged in 
the conflict : the ardor and impetuosity of the French, forced 
the Russians* to recoil : but it was only to concentrate their 
force, and advance in solid columns to the charge. The con- 
flict now became terrible ; the ardor of the French, and the 
firmness of the Russians, opened a display of valor and. hero- 
ism, amidst the thunders of a cannonade, and the carnage of a 
.field, that will ever render memorable, the battle of Borodino ; 
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liorrors, which neither the pen nor the pencil can describe. 
The French retired, and left the field to the defenders of their 
country ; the great Bagration crowned with his death, the vie-, 
tory of Borodino. The emperor Napoleon drew off his army, 
to recover his losses ; and publishea in general orders — " St)l- 
diers ! This is the first action I ever lost ; you must wipe off- 
the stain, with the blood of the Russians." The losses in this 
action were severe upon both sides — but nothing decisive : it 
had not become the sun of Austerlitz — the stratagem failed. 
OM prince Kutusoff, who now became the Russian chief, did 
not pursue the victoi'jr ; had he done it, the emperor Napoleon 
would have brought hito action his corps de reserve, and the 
action would then have become the action of Austerlitz. The 
.scene was reversed: — Kutusoff retired to Moscow^ marched 
through, collected all the treasures and inhabitants of the city, 
and carried off the fire engiiTes ; and when the emperor of the 
French entered, the Russians divided into three armies, and in- 
vested him in Moscow. Rastapchin, the governor, gave a ge- 
neral notice to the inhabitants, who had made a general pre- 
paration for removal :.and in the midst of the triumphs of the 
emperor, they fired tne city : the C(jnvicts in the prisons were 
set at liberty for this awful scene ; and in one hour, the flames 
burst forth from all parts, and raged throughout. Thus, this 
ancient capital of Russia, the pride and boast of Muscovy, a' city 
ten miles m extent, and thirty or forty miles in circuit, n^as 
wrapt in flames, and consumed with one general conflagration, 
which can neither be conceived of, nor described : the awful 
sublimity of the scene was strikingly expressed by the emperor 
Napoleon — '* an ocean of flame. But the wealth and splen- 
dor of Moscow were soon smoking in ruins. Fatal was the bat- 
tle of Pultowa, to Charles XII. ; fatal was the destruction or 
Moscow, to the emperor Napoleon. 



CHAP. XXf. 

Character of ike Rumans-^overtures ofpeacc-^i^mness of th^ 
emperor Alexander — views of Kopoleon — retreat of the 
French — flight (^JVapoleon — destruction of the French' army 
— tlie emperor Jyapoleon in Paris — again in Saxony at the 
head of a new army — battle of Leipsic — Napoleon in Paris — 
successes of I^rd Wellington — restoration of the family of 
Bourbon — -Napoleon at Elba — Lord WelU^igton in Paris-^ 
Napoleon in Paris — hcUtle of Waterloo—Napoleon in, Eng- 
land-y-at St, Helena — Lewis XVIIL again in Paris-^Lord 
Wellington again in Paris — the empress Alaria Louisa, with 
her little son, at Milan, 

The Russians are the descendants of the ancient Scythians ? 
the war was a Scythian war ; and the result, such as has been 
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common to the invasions of Scythia. The French gjave a 
loose reign to ai] the passions in Moscow; and rioted amidst 
the distresses of the scene. The emperor Napoleon took up 
his quarters in the Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow, and cradle 
of the Czars of Russia. Here he made overtures of peace to 
the emperor Alexander : the emperor amused him until he had 
collected his forces, strengthened his armies, and sent orders for 
the army of the Danuhe to advance, intbo rear of the French^ 
to intercept their retreat. 

This army had been trained to arms, in the successful cam- 
paigns against the Turks, in 1810 and 11. Then the emperor 
Alexander rejected the overture, and published in his manifesto 
— ** I will never make peace, so long as Napoleon, or any of 
his family, are upon the throne of France." 

Napoleon now saw before him the dreadful alternative. That 
confidence which had led him to the "conquest of Moscow, taught 
him to believe, that he should winter tliere ; and he had neg- 
lected even one solitary preparation to facilitate a retreat. The 
Russians, on their retreat, laid waste their countiy ; and what 
the Russians left, the French army destroyed ; so that the 
whole extent of way, from Moscow to Polotsk, on the confines 
of Poland, was literally a desert ; and the Russians were now 
destroying all the bridges, through all this extent of way. The 
emjjeror Napoleon now felt the destruction of Moscow. Instead 
of rioting, with his army, through the winter, in the spoils of 
Moscow ;-y-instead of restoring the ancient sovereignty of Mus- 
covy, placing his brother Louis on the throne of the Czars, who 
should reign in the north, the great ally of France, humble the 
emperor Alexander, and bar his sword from all further weight 
in the great scale of Europe ; instead of returning in the spnng 
with his victorious army into I'rance, to swell the trump of fame 
with the triumphs of another campaign ; instead of assembling 
all confederated Europe on the banks of the Danube, and under 
the protecting sword of his ally of Muscovy (this contemplated 
shield of the north) marching at the head of his legions to the 
banks of the Hellespont, and planting his eagles on the walls of 
Constantinople ; may I yet say, mstead of triumphing over Asia 
and America, and erecting his standard upon the ruins of the 
liberties of man ; this hero of Borodino and of Moscow, became 
the hero of a diflferent scene. He wreaked his vengeance on the 
Kremlin, by blowing up, and destroying the cradle of the an- 
cient sovereigns of Miiscovy ; collected the remaining treasures 
of Moscow, and took up his retreat, in order to recover his for- 
mer position in Poland. His first movements were regular ; 
but the assembled armies of Russia, under that old veteran, 
prince Kutusoff, fired with revenge for the smoking ruins of 
their country, pressed on his rear, apd soon overtook the spoil - 
incumbered foe. Torn with a succession of murderous Con- 
flicts ; galled by the distressing ravages of the Cossacs ; stung 
with the severities of a Russian winter ; this conqueror became 
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a fugitive, stripped of his artillery and ba^age by the death of 
his horses, the spoils of Moscow fell into the bands of the Kiis- 
sians. Pressed by the Russians, murdered by the Cossacs, the 
retreat of the French became the flight of a confuted mass, 
without order, without discipline, without supplies, a prey to 
death in every form ; destroyed by, and destroying, every thing 
in their route. He who so late had been the idol, now became 
the reproach of this wreck of an army ; himself no longer safe 
in the midst of these fugitives, he now became a fugitive, and 
deserted his myrmidons in the midst of death. On the con- 
fines of Krasnoy, on the banks of the Dnieper, Napoleon fled ; 
fled in disguise ; and fled alone ! just at the time, when the 
army of the Danube appeared in his rear to intercept his flight. 
Language cannot paint, imagination cannot conceive of the dis- 
tresses of the scenes that lollowed ; suflice it to say, that this 
mighty force, which under the appellation of the grand army, 
had marched into Russia victorious ; when it reached Poland, 
had vanished '' like the baseless fabric of a vision, and left not 
a wreck behind.'* 

The army of Prussia which entered Russia by the way of 
Riga, returned entire, and the' army of Austria separated from 
the grand army in the retreat, and returned with great loss ; but 
escaped ruin. Napoleon repaired to Paris, as Charles XII. 
returned through Germany ; assembled his senate, disclosed his 
losses, and put the empire under a fresh requisition, for men, 
money, and arms ; in two months, assembled a new army, put 
himself at their head, and took the field in Saxony. The em- 
peror of Russia, in the mean time, entered Prussia, and joined 
the kii^, with his victorious army ; the emporor of Austria en- 
tered Bohemia, with one hundred thousand men, as mediator 
for his son in law. Napoleon. The allies brought into the field 
Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, now crown pnnce of Sweden ; 
with an army of one hundred thousand men, to enter the lists 
with Napoleon, his old master. This Bernadotte was a distin- 
guished general in ihe Prussian war of 1806— 7, in the service 
of the emperor of France, and was elected crown i)rince of Swe- 
den, when in the French service, upon the deposition of Gusta- 
vus IV. -^ 

The sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, took up their head 
quarters at Dresden, m Saxony. Prince Bernadotte^ took the 
neld at the head of his Swedes : the emperor Napoleon was en- 
camped at Leipsic. % Balanced in this awful state of suspense^ 
the ai^mies awaited tii^ decision of the em{)eror of Austria. 
When they were ready for action, his mediation wa& closed ; 
lie declared fW'the allies, against his son in law Napoleon, and 
the conflict began. The thunders of Borodino wet^ renewed 
upon the plains of Leipsic, the conflict was desperate, and the 
carnage terrible. The French were true to their emperor ; but 
the eoatest was unequal : overpowered by numbers, they gave 
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way, fled in disorder, and were butchered and destroyed, with 
a horrible slaughter. 

The brave general Moreau, who had returned from America, 
and joined the crown prince of Sweden,- fell in the heat of the 
action. The three sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
beheld the awful scene from their quarters, and when the victory 
was announced, they fell on their knees, and gave thanks to 
God. Napoleon, with the shattered remains of his army, fled 
into France, and repaired to Paris, assembled the wreck of his 
army, and prepared for his defence ; the allies of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, pursued into France, invested' Napoleon in 
Paris, and took him by capitulation ; stripped him of his crowns, 
and banished him to the island of Elba. 

They next subdued the French forces in the west of Germany, 
established the sovereignty of Holland, and restored tlie Stadt- 
bolder. The English^ Portuguese and Spaniards, recovered 
Portugal and Spain — drove out kii^ Joseph, and entered 
France victorious, under the duke of Wellington, to co-operate 
with the allies in the conquest of Napoleon. The allies restored 
the Bourbon family in the person of Lewis XVII I. ; established 
a strong force at Paris, under the duke of Wellington ; the em- 
peror of Russia, and king of Prussia, visited England — ^retired to 
Vienna, and formed a congress to settle the claims of the several 
powers, for their losses in the war. 

Nothing had ever appeared in Europe like the violence of the 
French revolution. It had overthrown the ancient civil and re- 
ligious establishments, destroyed the ancient balance of power, 
changed man^ of the ancient limits and boundaries ; involved 
all the states in enormous debts, and laid the foundation for a 
labyrinth of claims. The congress of Vienna had spent six 
months in settling the difficulties which had arisen, when they 
were roused from their sitting, as by a clap of thunder, with the 
news, ** that Napoleon was in Paris, and at the head of the 
army." Struck with alarm they closed their sitting, repaired 
to the head of their armies, and took the field. 

The Russian and Austrian armies took their position upon the 
Rhine^ on the east of Prance, to guard the bridge of Stranburg. 
The English and Prussian armies were posted in Flanders, with 
the English army in advance, twenty or thirty miles. One 
French army lay on the east to watch the Russians and Austri- 
ans, and another in Flanders to watch the English and Prussians. 
The empNeror fortified his capital, and attempted to renew the 
conscription, but this failed, France had long been tired of this 
wastine^ conduit, through which the blood of her sons had flowed 
so freely — ^he saw himself deserted by the nation, but supported 
by the armies. 

His plans were fixed : he left Paris in the night, (according to 
his usual custom,] put himself at the head of the army of the 
north, and commenced an attack upon the Eng^lish army, under 
lord Wellir^ton, with expectations of destroying Ibis army at a 
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blow ; then the Prussian army at another blow ; and then the 
armies of Russia and Austria would have fallen ah easy conquest 
to the united forces of the victorious emperor, and bis pc^uladty 
would have enabled him to renew the conscription. 

The allies had set for this old fox, his own trap of Austerlitz 
and Borodino. He commenced a furious assault upon lord Wel- 
lington—his lordship had seen the French in Spain— he received 
the charge of the French with firmness : the conflict was severe 
and obstmate ; the English retired, and resisted as they retired ; 
the Prussians advanced, and the action continued. On the 
second day, the allies tbrmed.a junction — the action became 
general, and the carnage was great. On the third day, the ac- 
tion was renewed : the French, exhausted with the long conflict, 
and overpowered by numbers, gave way : Napoleon rallied to 
the charge, again and again : the conflict became desperate — 
the allies opened a battery of artillery upon the centre of the 
army of Napoleon — the destruction was terrible ; he drew up 
his guards to support his centre ; they fell almost to a man : 
Napoleon e'xclaimed to the officer near him " 'tis time for us to 
go." He fled into France, and left his army to their fate ; re* 
signed his crown to his son ; made for the sea-coast ; delivered 
himself up to the captain of an English ship ; and was conveyed 
to England. 

The allies assembled at Paris ; restored Lewis XVIII. ; es- 
tablished again the duke of Wellington, with a strong force to 
protect, the king — ^secured the tranquillity of Europe., The 
sovereigns again retired to Vienna ; opened their congress, and 
sentenced Napoleon to the Island of St. Helena, for life. 

The empress Maria Louisa (upon the first invasion of France 
by the allies in 1813,) retired with her son into Italy, took up 
her abode at Milan, and devoted herself to the care of her son ; 
who is now considered by many as heir apparent to the throne of 
France, upon the demise of L^wis XVIII. 



CHAP. XXII. 

General affairs of Christendom, 

The storm which burst upon the world in the French revolu- 
tion, commenced in May, 1789, and raged without intermission 
down to the year 1815. This tempest not onlv overthrew the 

fovemments of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Germany, 
witzerland, and the States of Italy ; but shook to their centres 
all the other governments in Christendom, and threatened to 
prostrate the world to the dominion of France. 

When the allied sovereigns triumphed over the emperor of 
France at the battle of Waterloo, and banished him to the island 
of St. Helena, for life, the storm was completely broken ; but 
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the tempestuous sea of Europe has continued to swell and rage, 
fitHn the terrible effects of the storm, dqwn to the present time. 

Althousfa the allied sovereig^os resumed their congress, at Vi- 
enna, at Uie close of the war, to finish the adjustment of all the 
contested claims, which rose out of the war : and althoi^ they 
united in the confederacy, styled the Holy Leagtte^ in 1816, for 
the suppression of wars, and the promotion of peace : vet the 
passions of men have been impatient of control, and bia defiance 
to their power. 

In 1820 a revolution commenced in Spain, that shook the na* 
tion to its foundations, and threatened the subversion of the gov- 
ernment. — The people rose in arms throughout the kingaom, 
and entered Madrid in triumph. The King, (Ferdinand VII. ) 
to appease the rag:e of the popular funr, swore to maintain, and 
preserve the constitution 011812 : and thus sanctioned the spirit 
of the day. This constitution then went into operation, and 
continues to this time ; but the conflicting passions of the nation 
have not become tranquil. 

In 1821 the national Cortes decreed the abolition of the in- 
quisition, together with all the religious cloisters, and confiscat- 
ed their estates. They also decreed the liberty of the press. 

These were amons^st the first acts of the French- revolution, 
and opened the way Tor all their subsequent calamities. Similar 
effects may possibly result, ultimately, from similar causes in 
Spain. 

Fending these events in Spain, a similar scene was opened in 
Portugal, and similar consequences followed, and continue to 
follow. The two nations may still be considered in a revolu- 
tionary state. 

The kingdom of Naples caught the revolutionaiy fire, which 
burst forth m a mighty blaze. The people, as in Spain, rose in 
arms, and threatened the subversion of the government ; but the 
house of Austria interposed with a strong militaiy force, sup- 
ported the king, and at the point of the bayonet hushed the 
storm. Peace and tranquilli^ were restorea, and continue to 
prevail. 

Pending these convulsions on the continent of Europe, the 
patriots of South America seized the auspicious moment, rose 
m arms, asserted their rights, and after a long and arduous 
struggle, shook off the Spanish yoke, and secured to themselves 
their just rights amongst, the free and independent nations of the 
earth. 

Mexico followed the example of the kingdoms in South Amer- 
ica ; rose in arms, shook ofTthe Spanish yoke, and established 
her independence, 1821. 

Pending these mighty struggles for liberty in Europe and 
America, the fever of revolution' broke out in England, under the 
mask of rcLcUcoU reform^ and threateUed the subversion of the 
monarchy. 

In the midst of this storm>^een Caroline, who had been re- 
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jected by her husband, when Prince of Wales, and become a 
traveller upon the continent, appeared in England, and became 
the rallying point for the revolutionists. This threw the nation 
into a high state of agitation, and the Queen, to reverse on her 
husband, fanned the flame. 

To allay this storm, a trial was instituted against the Queen, 
upon the statute of pains and penalties, which spun out to a 
great length ; the nation was convulsed, and the king tottered 
upon his throne. To appease the popular rage, and lay the 
storm, the trial of the Queen was closed, by an adjournment for 
six months, and the nation became calm. 

The king embraced the favorable moment, and caused a day 
to be proclaimtjd for his public coronation. This diverted the 
attention of all parties, and the passions of the pfiople were swal- 
lowed up in the splendid shew of a coronation day, July, 1821. 
The Queen was rejected. 

This shock was more than the Queen could sustain ; she sunk 
under the disappointment, and with her death sealed the tran- 
quillity of the nation. Her remains were removed to Germany, 
and deposited with those of her friends of the illustrious house 
of Brunswick. 

To close this solemn scene, the great Napoleon, emperor of 
France, and conqueror of Europe, died in his confinement upon 
the island of St. Helena.* " let he shall come to hU end and 
none shall help kimJ*^ — Daniel xi. 45. 

♦The following: is an interesting account given by Dr. AntomarchiV 
Napoleon's Physician. 

*' Bonaparte occtipied himself oftep with gardening ; and under his 
immediate superintendance, bowers and grottos were erected in his 
garden at Longwcod. General Bertrand, iVJadame Bertrand, with the 
children, and Dr. Antomarchi, assisted him on such occasions. His 
usual dress was that of a Chinese gardener : nankins and a large straw 
hat. Within the last eight months of his life he could scarcely move 
out, and was obliged either to rest on the sofa, or in his easy chair ; 
he suffered considerably, and was, in consequence, considerably mo- 
rose ; he had lost full two thirds of his corpulence. 

" During his illness hi? son was the principal topic of his conversa- 
tion ; he never'conversed on politics, at least the Doctor said so. Two 
priests were sent to him by his mother, one an old man, (Buonavita) 
and the other a young man. Since their arrival mass was read every 
day at Langwood, and the Doctor said " II est en bon Cretien."* Bon- 
aparte expressed much disgust at the old priest's snielling of tobacco — 
he disliked smoking and smokers. He had entirely left off taking 
snuff. You have seen it noticed in the papers that he sent a present to 
lady Holland. The circumstances that led to it are highly honorable 
to her ladyship. Lady Holland was never personally known to Bona- 
parte, l)ut since his confinement she had been unremitting in her atten- 
tion to him, by constantly providing him with articles for his fab)«, 
which she thought would be agreeable to him ; also by sendini; him 
books, and contributing by many other ways to his domestic cojnfort<i 
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Pending^ these convulsions .of Christendom, an insurrectiorr 
broke out in Turkey in Europe, which gave serious alarm to the 
Sublime Porte, and still threatens to prostrate the crescent, and 
subvert the eovemment. 

The Greeks, who were the immediate instruments of this in> 
surrection, have maintained a desperate conflict, in the unequal 
strife, and the Emperors of Russia and Austria, have givei> 
them all such support, as could be afforded without open hos- 
tilities. 

Persia is said to have availed herself of these commotions in 
Europe, and opened a war upon Turkey on the east, for the 
purpose of recovering her ancient possessions, and humbling the 
gigantic power of Turkey. 

What will be the issue of these mighty events, time only cai> 
unfold.* 

During the continuance of these eventful stnig^les in Europe^ 
Asia, and South America, the affairs of the United States con- 
tinue to roll on prosperously. 

The successful close of the Seminole war in 1818, opened 
the way for the cession of the Floridas to the United States^ 
and the settlement of the boundary line between the United 
States and Spanish America, and husficd the storm which 
threatened the peace of the two nations, by an amicable adjust- 
ment, 1821. 

The strife of party which raised the storm in Congress upo» 
the Missouri question, and arrayed the north against the soath, 
was amicably settled by the admission of the state of Missouri 
into the Union in 1821. 

The conflicts of party in the United States, have hithertabeen 
overruled in great wisdom ; they have enlightened the people 
and strengthened the government. 

Amidst the numerous improvements of the United States, 

He sent her a Cameo of great value, as a token of gratitude ; it was oa 
a snuff bot which the Pope presented to Napoleon. 

" The veneration with which the Doctor epokc of him is beyond any 
thing of the sort I ever witnessed. Speaking of Bertrand, he always 
styles him (le grand IVIarechal.) Madam Bertrand was always allow- 
ed to enter his room witl)out being announced. Napoleon was qoit^ 
resigned to die at St. Helena — be often conversed with Antomarchi of 
events of his earliest age, and recollected the most trifling acts of his 
childhood. The Doctor being a native of Corsica, they generally 
conversed together in the idiom of the islandy which was quite familiar 
to Napoleon. The house at Longwood was exceedingly small and un- 
comfortable, and damp beyond conception ; the new house was not 
yet finished, and it was Bonaparte^s intention, bad be lived, never to 
inhabit it." 

* For a more particular illustration of this subject, see Persia and 
Tartary, in appendix to part 1, pages 50, 51. 
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*none have appeared of equal magnitude with the great north- 
ern and western canals of the state of New- York. The first has 
opened a communication between the Hudson and St. Law- 
rence', and the latter between the Hudson and Mississippi, and 
-rendered the city of New- York the great focal point of com- 
merce for North America. This will- render her the London of 
America. 
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CHAP. I. 

ft 

Discovery and settlement of America, 

The discovery of America, we have noticed ; but^lhe settle* 
ment and growth of this^n^w world, has been reserved, as a dis- 
tinct sulyect, that the narrative of events in Europe might not 
be interrupted, and tha:t a proper field might be given for the il- 
lustration of this extensive, and important subject ; a field so 
novel, and yet so interesting, so full of instruction. 

The first outlines of the history of America, I have compres* 
sed into a chronological form, showii^ in the concisest manner, 
the first adventures, which led to the discovery and settlement of 
the several parts of this new world. 

, Christopher Columbus, under the patronage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, discovered the islands 
of St. Salvador and Cuba, in the West-Indies, and returned to 
Spain, A. D. 1492. 

Made a second voyage, which proved unsuccessful, 1493. 

Madc^ a third voyage, and discovered South America, 1498 

Americus Vespucius, imder the patronage of the merchants of 
Seville, followed the track of Columbus, touched upon the con- 
tinent of South America ; returned, and published a pompous 
account of his voyage and discoveries, which gave his name to 
the continent of America, 1499. 

John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a grant from Henry VII. 
of England, for foreign discoveries, explored the coast of North- 
America, touched upon the coast of Labrador, and returned t© 
England, 1495—6. 

He, in a s^'cond voyage, explored the whole extent of the 
coast from Davis' Straits to Florida, discovered Newfoundland, 
and returned to England, 1497. 

Sebastian Cabot, (son of John Cabot) under Heniy VII. pur- 
sued the adventures of his father, visited Newfoundland, and 
carried several natives to England, 1502. 
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On the mining a/ Oct. illh, 1492, Columhua wilh hiajleel 
of thrtt ihipi, manned by 90 men, dUcovertit the new leorld. 
Hit crew immtdiattly tkTew themteitet al hit ftel, implored 
pardon for their unfteite/, and all united in a hymn of ihanii- 
giiiiTig to God. At tmmie, they landed tcith a diiplay 0/ coUrri, 
tcerlike muiie and marital pomp, Columfitu, riMy dretted, 
teith ncard inluindffait tetfool on the new iBorld, and hitmen 
following, kitted the ground they^had to long desired lo lee. 
They then took tolemn potieaiov b/ lite country, erected a em- 
eiiix, rttumtd thanii to God fir their tnecemful royage, and 
ptanttdlbt national Jlag, Kith Che unialformt of their anmlry. 
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Brazil was discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, on his voys^e 
to India, - 1600. 

• Cortez , tbe Spanish adventurer, conquered Mexico, 1 52 1 . 

Peru was conquered by the Spanish adventurer Pizarro, 1540, 

' Terra Firma was settled, .1620. 

The Portuguese settled Brazil, 1549. 

Francis I. kii^ of France, made some eflforts for discoveries 
in the new world by John Verezano, a Florentine, but without 
success ; Verezano was lost in his second adventure, 1624. 

Ten years- after this, Francis made another effort, by James 
Qjuartier, who touched at Newfoundland ; discovered, and gave 
name to the ^ulf of St. Lawrence ; and made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to find a passage to China. The next year be explored 
the St. Lawrence up to the rapids, wintered in the countiy at a 
fort which he built on the isle of Orleans, and in the spring car- 
ried back with him some of the natives to France, 1634. 

Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, made the first settlement in 
Florida, where he remained three years and died, and left his 
conquest to Alverdo, 1639. 

Francis L sent James Q,uartier to complete a settlement in 
Canada (or New France) where he remained at a place called 
Charlebourg, about two years, and then retired to Newfound- 
land, 1640. 

Francis L sent out other adventurers to strengthen the set- 
tlement in Canada, where they wintered, but returned to France 
in the spring following : this failure checked all further efforts 
for settling Canada on the part of France during this reign. 
These adventurers to Canada were succeeded by adventurers 
from Europe, for the discovery of thejiorth-east passage to In- 
dia, all of which failed, on account of the ice in the northera 
ocean. About this time Iftgan the Newfoundland fisheries, 
which have since proved sb profitable to the world, 1642. 

The Fr^5ch, under Chatil Ion, made some further discoveries 
in East Florida, and attempted a settlement, which failed, 1662. 

Charles IX. sent out three ships, and made a settlement on 
the river St. Mary, built a fort, and called the settlement Caro- 
lina, 1664. 

This colony was overpowered by a fleet of six vessels from 
Spain, and all massacreci, 1666. 

The French sent out to Florida a fleet of three ships, to re- 
venge oif the Spaniards the murder of their countrymen.— 
The enterprise proved successful, they butchered the Span- 
iards, burnt and destroyed their fort and settlements, and re- 
turned to France : this closed the adventures from France to 
America for fifty years, 1568. 

The discoveiy of a north-east passage to India having failed, 
the English began to explore the north-west passage to India, 
under captain Frobisher, and under Sir Francis Drake, 1676. 

Qjueen Elizabeth granted letters patent to Sir Humplnrey Gil- 
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bert In I&IB^ to {amiga discorerkS) and in 1583 be touched aft 
Newfoundland, and from tbence to the continent, and took pep* 
•session of North America, for the English crown. In this.. ad* 
venture he was lost in a storm, and the enterprize failed* 

In 1584, the coast of Viiginia was discovered, named sfier 
the viigin queen, and settled by one. hundred ^nd seven per- 
sons near the Roanoke ; in 1586 they all returned to England 
with Sir Francis Drake, who touched there on bis homewafd 
passage. Sir Walter Ralegh sent out seven ships, with another 
cQlony^ to the same settlement on the Roanoke, where they 
also endured extreme hardships, and were, in their turn, cou- 
veyed back to England by Sir Francis Drake. Soon after they 
were gone, a new colony arrived to support the first, with fifty 
men, who concluded to star, notwithstanding the others ha4 
gone. The next year Sir Walter sent out a third colony to sup* 
port the second : when they arrived at Roanoke, not a vestige 
of the. former colony remained. This third colony consisted of 
ooe hundred and fifteen, who attempted to renew the former 
settlement at Roanoke. 

Groviernv White came over again, to recruit the little colony 
In Viiginia; but alas! they had all shared the fate of the two 
former, and not a vestige of them was to be foupd, 1596. 

The English explored the coast, as far north as Cape Cod, 
and called the country North Viiginia ; but made no settlement, 
and returned to England, 1602. 

The English made two adventures to Viiginia, and not find- 
ing the. third colony at Roanoke, and being roughly handled by 
the natives, thev ail returned to England, 1603. 

The. French began the settlement at Port Royal, and other 
places on the Bay of Fundy, 1604. 

The .English explored the coast of the province of Maine, 
made no settlement, and returned to England, 1605. 

The London company, (by virtue of letters patent, under 
James I. king of England,) sent out a colony to South Viiginia, 
and began a settlement at Powhattan, or James river, 1606. 

•In 1607 they sent out a second colony, and settled James 
Town in South Virginia, on James river. This was the first 
town planted in North America, notwithstanding all the efforts 
which had been made ; but the next winter, James Town was 
burnt. This year the PJymouth company sent out, and settleti 
a small colony at the mouth of Sagadehoc river, in North Vir- 
ginia, of forty-five persons, under captain Popham their presi- 
dent ; the severity of the winter, together with the loss of their 
stores by.fire, ruined this colony : and the few that remained 
retumea in the spring to England. This misfortune deterred 
aU further settlements in North Viiginia for several years. The 
F;^nch began, the settlement of Quebec, 1607, 

In 1608 and 9, the London company sent out supplies, and 
a recruit of two hundred persons, to strengthen the colony 2^t 
James Town, which now amounted to G^ve hundred men. Ad* 
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ttiiral Smners, on his passage to Amerfca, with a part oftbis 
little fleet, was wrecked on one of the Bahama islands, and lo»t 
his ship', but the crew and passengers were all saved, and re- 
mained tliere until the next year, when they were all taken off 
by Ford De la War, on his- passage to Vii^inia, to enter upon 
f he government of this little colony— which the last year con- 
sisted of five hundred men, but was now reduced to sixty : who 
had abandoned the colony, and embarked for England : but 
being met by their new governor, they were persuaded to re- 
turn to James Town, where they all arrived safe, June 10th, 
1610. 

In 1611, two supplies of three hundred men each, w^re sent 
to this colony, together with cattle, swine, &C. to enabie theun 
to cultivate their own support. 

In 1609, captain Henry Hudson, under a commission of king 
James I, in the service of the East-India company, in quest of 
a north-west passage to India, discovered North, op Hudson's 
river, and the same voyage discovered Hudson's bay. In 1613, 
the Dutch West India company opened a trade to this river ; 
and in 1623 established trading houses on Connecticut river; 
claimed all the country from Cape Cod to Cape Henlopen,and 
called it New Netherlands ; this commenced the settlement of 
New-York. At this time the Virginians sent and dislodged the 
French from all their settlements m North America, excepting 
Qjiiebec ; and brought all their effects to Vii'ginia, with all their 
vessels. The French, Dutch, and English carried on an ad- 
rantageous trade with the natives ; and in coasting along tlie 
shores for this purpose, made further discoveries, and drew 
charts, one of which, drawn by a captain Smith, changed the 
name of North V^ii-ginia, to that of New-England, which it con- 
tinues to hold. 

Baffin's ba}^ vvah discovered by William Baffin, in search foi- 
a north-west passage , 1615. 

^ The distresses of war, famine^ and pestilence amongst the na- 
tives of New-England, prepared the way for a more quiet pos- 
session — and the little colony of puritans, fiom the flock of the 
reverend John Robinson, to make their settlement at Plymouth. 

The whole extent of coast being now explored, from the gulf 
of Mexico to Davis' Sfaaits, it will exceed the limits of this 
work to detail the subsequent adventures and settlements ; I 
shall therefore comprise the whole in one short chronological 
table. 
Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, settled by the 

French, 1608. 

Newfoundland, by the English, 1610. 

Virginia, do. 1610. 

New- York, ? j^ lot li 

New-Jersey, 5 ^^- ^^^^- 

New-Plymouth, by the Puritan colony, 1620. 
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I|ova Scotia» by tbe Seotcfa^ under Sir William Alex* 

ander» 162f2* 

Confirmed to the English by France, afler several 

chanees, at the peace, 1648. 

New-Hampshire settled by the English, 1623* 

Delaware and Penn^lvania, by the Swedes and Fins, 1627. 
Massachusetts Bay, by the Englisli, 1628* 

Maiyland, do. 1633, 

Connecticut and Rhode-Island, from Massachusetts Bay, 1635. 
New-Jersey, under a grant to the duke of York, by the 

English, 1664. 

South Carolina, do. 1669. 

Pennsylvania, by a erant to William Fenn, do. 1682. 

North Carolina, by the English, 1 728. 

Georgia, do. 1732. 

Vermont, by New-Hampshire and New- York, 1764* 

Kentucky, from Virginia, under Col. Boon, 1773. 

Ohio, from Connecticut and other states, 1787. 

Tennessee, do. 1-789. 

The territories of Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, 

about 1780 & 1801. 

Xiouisiana, purchased of France for fifteen millions of 

dollars, 1803. 

The territory of Orleans, under the name of the State of 

Louisiana, was admitted into the Union, 1812. 

The state of Mississippi was admitted into the Union, 1818; 
The states of Indiana and Illinois were admitted, 1818. 

The District of Maine, (now state of Maine) and the 

state of Missouri, were admitted, 1820. 

By this table may be seen the most rapid and extensive set- 
tlements, that have been witnessed in the family of man ; em- 
bracing an extent of territory, from the gulf of Mexico on the 
south, to the Hudson's bay on the north, and from the Atlantic 
shores on the east, to the interior wilds of Louisiana on the 
west — more than 2000 miles square, embracing a population of 
more than fourteen millions of free people, — all accomplished 
in the space pf two centuries : those very two centuries in which 
vve have witnessed the conflicts and distresses on the continent of 
Europe, since the reigns of Charles V. of Spain, Francis I. of 
France, and Henry Vul. of England. 

That age of the reformation, when the immortal Luther com- 
menced his glorious career, and accomplished the prediction of 
the prophet St. John, in Revelations xiv. 6 — laid the founda- 
tion for the religious liberties of Europe, and the civil and reli- 
ligious liberties of America. 

A histoiy of the rise and progress of the several States of 
America, their private disputes, their conflicts with the natives; 
together with the genius and forms of their governments, from 
the great similarity that was common to the whole, would be te- 
dious and uninteresting. I will select the colony of Plymouth, 
and with^this commence and continue the history of America. 
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This Tittle' family of puritans, fired ♦vith that civil and reli- 
gious zeal which had shone so conspicuous at the close of the 
reign of James I. in resisting the overbearing influence of popery, 
ana the usurpations of the crown, and in establishing the com-^ 
monwealth in England, in the reign of Charles I. — rallied round 
their clei^man, the Rev. John Robinson, a pious godly man ; 
retired from the persecutions of their country, and passed over 
into Holland ; not pleased with the Dutch, the flock divided, 
and a little colony of 101, embarked for America, and landed 
at Plymouth, Nov. 20, O. S. 1620. The sufferings they en- 
dured from the severity of the climate, the hostile character of 
the natives, and the want of supplies, were too distressing to be 
described ; yet thev were etidured, with all that patience and 
resignation which the gospel affords, to all those who love and 
obey its dictates, and cherish in their hearts the purity of its 
principles. 

At this time a general spirit of foreign adventure prevailed,' 
and commenced settlements extensively upon the Atlantic 
shores of North America, as may be seen by the chronolc^ical 
table : the emigrations from England, (although in detached 
parts,) retained a general union and harmony, as having sprung 
from one great family. They all brought out with them those 
principles of liberty which prevailed over tyranny in England, 
and established the commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell-— 
yet in forming their civil institutions, they retained the true 
principles of that balance of power in the three branches of the 
british government^ with an elective chief magistrate, which 
secured to them all the blessings of civil and religious liberty ; 
these they er^oyed, and laid the foundation of our present great 
national conapact. 

The use of gun-powder gave the first setders of America a 
superiority over the savages of this^ howling wilderness, which 
nothing of human invention could* have supplied ; this, by 
^reading terror and astonishment, with carnage and destruc- 
tion, overawed these hardy sons of nature, and either repelled 
them from, their borders, or tamed them to peace and submis- 
sion. 

AhhQugh the rapid progress of the settlements encroached 
upon their rights ; robbed them of their corn-fields and their 
bunting grounds ; and kindled resentments, which of^en broke 
out into resistance, violence, and savage war ; these were soon 
subdued by the all conquering force of fire arms. Treaties 
were made with the chiefs, lanos were purchased, or ceded by 
the rights of conquest, and in 1 755 the colonies of New-Eng- 
land, New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, had all established 
colonial governments, and were able to assert and maintain 
their rights s^ainst the savage and barbarous depredations of 
the natives, and the encroachments of their neighbors the 
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Fiencb, The FmnA .ware 6ettk4«i}'the novdi, on.^AduM 
of Cape BvetoDy Nova SooUa and the CaiuMlas,. with. a .liae^-of 
militaiy ports exteediiig.i)rom£bMhec IhiQiigli the<wQi|em liae 
of, the coiooiei to^New-Orleeo^. 

At this tifliethe goveiament of Franee hadbecoiDfr-jesdw^.flf 
the rising ftrength of these colooieS) aijid fired with.thafciaB^Mtkis 
of giving Jaw loathe werid, which wehaye seeo iJU9pla|re(liii4he 
leigns of Lewis X)V« and XV. thf^ .contempiated theoooqueet 
of all British Amcarica-: aod hy. ^a attack upon .these ^cokmiee 
in 17^6) conuneiMed that seven years' • war, which jcdveocbed 
Europe and America in blood^; that war which was^ repdered 
so illustrious in Europe, hj the suQcessful displays of the^talt 
ents of the kigg^oJf Pitum^ and twas so. glonously closed, in 
17.63. 



CHAP. II. 

GenercU operQtipng ^ the mvs^ ^y^r}i' Tstarin AfMtiea^to ih$ 
peace of 1763— <wi(ft eomt remafk$* 

A PARTICULAR detail of the eveots and operations of the war 
of 1755-^6^ in-America, will give a moie distilKt character of 
the natives, and their savage wars, as well as the charac^ei^ 
genius, and civil and religious institntioDS of the colonies, than 
can otherwise be obtained. 

The settlement of Nova Scotia, (which was made: by. the 
Scotch,) after repeated struggles, was ceded by France tol£i|gT 
land, by the peace of Utrecht, 1713. During these struggles^ 
and when France was in possession, the Frencn pi^ulatioD sur*^ 
passed the Scotch and English, and rendered Nova Scotia dis*- 
tinctiy a French colony, to which France had given the name; of 
Le Acadie, and the inhabitants assumed the name «f neutrals* 

The English government, being, dissatisfied with the neutral^ 
rtyof Le Acadie, in the war of 1746; immediately upon A^ 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, sent out a colony from England t<> 
settle and build the town of Halifax. The object of this com- 
manding pcsition was, to hold a balance of power in those sea^ 
and protect the valuable fisheries. 

This movement thwarted the views, alarmed the pride, an| 
excited the jealousy of France. A question of limits and bouo^ 
dary sprang up betvi^en the two powers in Nova Scotia, an4 
soon extended through the whole line, from the gulf of St. Law* 
jcuce, to the mouth of the Mississippi* 

The particular controversy about limits . aod boundariea^ 
through this vast and extensile hp>vKng wilderness ; boundaries 
which neither of the parties had ever enjoyed, but which both' 
contemplated to enjoy hereafter, would be usejess here — sufficy 
k to say,, the French^ fired widi resentment^ first pushed Htmv 
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cti^ioackments inliQ Acadie^ of Nova Scotia, and noxt^xcitecl' 
the Q^^flr^s aiid Freneji tomal^e depredations. 

They seized on a tracUi^ es^tbUsbment,- wbick Virgn^isi bad 
madoron thet Ok\f> river, massacis^d aU the settleis, pluodeired 
andv'Ca^i^drofftnfiir.boo^) totbje am««)ii|of twenty UiOMsai¥l 

foumdtr^.and d^med th^ Jurjjsdictipn a& .beloa^og to New 
'ra«Q^,r|aHnprehett^ng. the Canadas and Louisiana.), They 
next seized on another Virginia settlement, at the forks of tb^ 
Mon0£mb4sla, witfi.it fc»i3e of one thousand joaen, and eighteen 
pieoes-of fiannon. . 

These formi(|able.rencroacb<Q9nts threw the colonies into the 
bigbe^t aWm, soQ^ produjced anord^ 4rQm England to re{»el 
force : with force, and war^ commenf^ed* Here began in America 
the scQHi^ine ^iiha^.rod^ which instead of a curse^ blS was then 
considpved, has proved the ni^^ns of consolidaiw^ and< securing 
all. the] bleasing^i }jffrt% avd indt§»endml America. -. 

The orders oi the crown wese obeyed ; but , what could be 
the lesistance of th^ colonies,.. in their .discordant, di^ointed 
stat^, against a power acting^ promptly under one bead, and 
that, the govetnior: of all NewTran^ie* 

The same copitroversies whi<^b distracted the English nation^ 
were carried with the different colonies -into the. new world* 
The strife of re:ligi$>ii^ and government, sowed the seeds of bit- 
terness in. the several. colonie%-*-<they quaiirelled with their gor-i 
ernors, theyrquerrelled with thc^ crown, and they quarrelled with 
each other, about limits andijurisdiction. , The spirit of. theiir 
reliffjons was, different ; some catholic, some protestant : this 
rendered the g^niusof their governments different, some vei^-t 
ing toward^ monarchy, others, to denjocracy. All prpducjog a 
want of union- and concert. 

This was well understood by France, . and soon realized by 
Great B^tain and the colonics. To remedy these evils, and to 
be able to call forth their resources with enej^, a coi^ress of 
all the colonies was proposed^ and held in the city of Albany ; 
and: the chiefs of the Iroquois, (or six nations,) were invited to 
attend. The intrigues of the French, defeated the .plan. of en* 
eagtng the I.roquois in the war ; but their neutrality was secured 
hy presents frpm the crown pf Ei^land, and (b^ prof^ise of re- 
pelling the French from their country. 

Fired with zeal and unanimity, the congress resolved to pro^ 
sequte the war, and support the British claims in North Ameri- 
ca* Maj or Washington was despatched from Virginia, to watclj^ 
the, motions of the enemy, and recover the settlement? on \h^ 
Ohio and Monqngahela, but without any decisive event. The. 
intrigues of the courts of France and England, disguised all.t^ejr 
operations under.thema$k of peace^^but at the same tim^, they 
6ent powerful.-, fleets and armaments to .support their clainjis.in 
America * . 

A collision, between these fleets, in th^ gulf of St. Lawr^nce^ 
*«4.]lb<9: capti^re,, of^.twg .§i:gy-fQW, gunishijpi.^y %JSnglis^j^ 
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closed this diplomatic farce, and commenced the war. This 
success gave spirit to the British nation, and kindled a flame of 
ardor, zeal ana rigors, throughout the colonies. 

The legislature of Massachusetts Bay, passed an act of non* 
intercourse with Louisbnr^, and' sent reinforcements to Nova 
Scotia. The successes of colonel Moncton, soon established 
the British government, and restored tranquillity to Nova Sco- 
tia. 

During these general operations, the French had established 
themselves, upon the Monongahela, and built the strong post, 
called Fort Duquesne, at the confluence, where Pittsburg now 
stands. An expedition was planned, to co-operate vrith major 
Washington, under the command of the British general Brad^ 
dock, in reducing this post. General Braddock, unacquainted 
with Indian wanare, and fired with the ambition of his nation,' 
was precipitated into a scene, unknown id the tactics of Europe, 
and m'describable in human language. 

At mid da^, near the object of his destination, and in Uie 
midst of security, a terrible fire of musketry poured in upon 
him, on all sides, accompanied with the most hideous and tre- 
mendous yells of those hellhounds of the forest : the whole 
thicket was in a blaze with the explosion of an Indian ambus« 
cade, and not an enemy to be seen ; the whole wilderness re« 
sounded with the terrors of the war-whoop — ^the plain was strew- 
ed with heaps of dead, and the troops appalled with the horrors 
of the scene, and the groans of the oying. Braddock wad 
slain. The illustrious major, (now colonel Washington,) coa<» 
ducted the retreat, and led off the shattered remains of this army, 
with the loss of all their artilleiy, baggage, &c. together with 
their general, and all the principal officers. The regular force 
retired to Albaoa, to join general Shirley — and Virginia was left 
to her fate. 

The want of union in their councils and measures, rendered 
the efforts of the southern states feeble and ineffectual ; but 
New- York and New-Jersey, combining with New-EiigJand— 
passed decrees of non-intercourse with all the French settle- 
ments in North America, and united in two grand expeditions 
against Crown Point and Niagara t tlie first under sir William 
Johnson, and the second under general Shirley, 

The colonial troops were assembled at Albany, when the news 
of the defeat at fort Duquesne was announced ; this damped the 
ardor of the enterprise : the attempt upon Niagara was defer- 
led) and. the expedition to Crown Point abandoned, after some 
successful skirmish ii^. The armies went into winter quarters, 
and closed the campaign of 1757. 

In 1768, the snirits of England and America were raised, by 
the restoration of Mr. Pitt to the bead of the administration ; but 
the convention of Closter-seven, in Germany, and the.failure of 
Mr. Pitt's grand expedition to the coast of France, damped their 
ardor. Great supplies of troops and military stores however 
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were sent to America, and an expedition was planned against 
Louisbui^, under lord Loudon ; but just at the critical mo* 
ment of attempling the enterprise, intelligence arrived, that 
Louisburg was reinforced from France, by a strong fleet and ar- 
mament— ^and that attack was abandoned. 

During these movements, the French had seized on fort Os- 
wego, at the confluence of the river of the same name with Lake 
Ontario, which secured the ascendancy over the Iroquois, (or 
six nations,) tc^ether with all the tribes that surround the gseat 
lakes, and left the whole extent of the colonial settlements ex- 
posed to their ravages. The finest villages fell a sacrifice to 
savage depredations. Flushed with success, the French plan- 
ned an expedition against fort William Heniy, (upon the south 
side of lake George,) and carried it almost without opposition ; 
the garrison, alChough protected by a capitulation, were permit- 
ted to suffer all the horrors of an Indian massacre. 

These misfortunes overwhelmed the kingdom and the colonies, 
with a gloom and melancholy, bordering on despair. They 
began to fear that all was lost — when a ray of light appeared in 
the East : the British arms triumphed over the French in India — 
the town of Caicutfit was restored by the efforts of the famous 
colonel Clive : the company were reinstated in all their privi- 
leges and possessions, and extensive and valuable acquisitions 
crowned their conquests in India. 

During these operations in the east. Lord Loudon had been 
succeeded in America, by general Abercrombie, and the expe- 
dition of Louisbuig renewed. A strong detachment from Nova 
Scotia, under general Amherst, supported by a powerful fleet, 
Joined general Abercrombie, and appeared before Louisburg. 
The place )vas invested by sea and land ; and in six weeks, the 
success of the British arms was crowned by the capture of Lou- 
isburg, and the whole island of Cape Breton, together with an 
important naval force, stationed for the defence of the harbor, 
'[ras secured to the English the command of the fisheries, and 
the gulph of St. Lawrence, and raised the spirits of the colonies. 

Flushed with success, general Abercrombie repaired to Alba- 
ny, took the command of the army of the north, and commenced 
an expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. He em- 
barked upon lake George, with about 16,000 men, after slight 
successes, and little opposition, and appeared by forced marches 
before Crown Point : here he found a strong position, defended 
by a morass, a strong breast work, and a chevaux-de-frise : his 
impatience led him to commence the attack, before his artillery 
had arrived ; the assault was desperate, the defence firm, and 
the defeat decisive ; the general was compelled to retire, with 
the loss of about 2000 men. To repair this loss and disgrace, 
general Abercrombie detached colonel Bradstreet, with 3000 
men, to reduce fort Frontenac, at the confluence of Lake Onta<* 
rio with the St. Lawrence, 
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This expeditKHi was crowned with success : the fiirt, wttb an 

immense quantity of provisions and military stores, with sixty 
pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops, were the trophies of 
this victory. 

This success gave spirit to the expedition now planned against 
Fort Duquesne, under Gen. Forbes. The French appalled at 
the loss of Louisbui^ and Frontenac, abandoned the fort and 
retired down the Ohio to their settlements on the Mississippi. 
. These successes in America gave strength and confidence to 
the English administration, and spirit and union to the colonietu 
secured a ^neral quiet throughout their extensive frontier, ana 
closed the operations of 1 758. 



CHAP. II. Coniinved. 

Great preparations were made in England and America^ 
tluring the winter, to bring the war in America to a close the en- 
suing campaign. The balance of the great contending parties 
<m the continent, still found employment hr the arms and re- 
sources of France, and left Engfana at liberty to turn her whole 
attention to the American war. The minister assumed a train 
of the boldest movements, and was peculiarly fortunate in his 
selection of officers to command. 

He sent a strong land and naval force up the St. Lawrence t» 
invest Quebec, under the command of the illustrious Wolfe, and 
concerted apian of operations under Gen. Amherst, by the way of 
Lake Champlain, to penetrate into Canada, and co-operate with 
Gen. Wolfe, in the capture of Qjuebec. 

The movements were made with great firmness and skill. 
Wolfe appeared with his fleet before Quebec, early in the sea- 
son ; here he found a fortress strongly garrisoned, and supported 
. with a powerful force of French, Canadians and Indians, And 
rendered almost impregnable both by nature and art. Struck 
with astonishment at the object before him, he took up his posi- 
tion, and put forth all the efforts of his genius to accomplish his 
purpose. 

In the mean time, -the armv under General Amherst was early 
in 'motion, the fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crovvn Point be- 
came the trophies of his victories ; the garrisons had retired to 
the:Isle Au Noix, and waited his approach. 

The Gen. advanced to the attack, but finding the position too 
strong, and the season far advanced, retired to Crown Point, 
and took up his winter quarters, without having learned the fate 
otQen, Wolfe. Not so with Wolfe — ^he spun out the season 
with various efforts ; but his prospects were so faint that the 
-energies of his mind began to aoate ; the insurmountable obsta- 
cles opposed to the ardor of his spirits, wasted his health, and 
the approach of winter led him to despair of success. 
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''.He caUed-* a council of war, in which it/wasvesolvftd'to-ottny 
^iriirture qperations* above the town, and if possible ,^ force ihe 
F^nch-general lif ontcal<n,4o an eneagement. Accmrdin^ the 
fleet «M)ved' with the tide, in the at^nce of nig^t, up 'the river, 
passed the city, -and with unprecederited alacrity ^iKi dcill, the 
whole -army was landed, and conducted up: a precipice hy their 
gallant genera], in thedead of night ; a precipice considered al- 
most impassable by an individual in the light of day. 

On the approach of moniythe whole British army were imned 
on the plain, with their general at their liead. The enemy 4K>on 
had intelligence of ^ir position, and Montcalm marched oat of 
his strong camp to give him battle. 

The regulars of France, with ^e Canada militia, commenced 
adistant nre, accompanied with the hideous yells of their numer- 
ous Indian allies, and appeared to be able to overwhelm with 
numbers this hero, with^is little phalam^. Geneial Wolfe took 
the precaution to reserve his fin^ and receive the enemy at the 
distance of about for^ paces ; he then opened a fire upon them 
which checked their career ; this, when re&ewed, threw them 
into disorder ; again, when re{>eated, threw them into flight ; at 
this critical moment fell the illustrious Wolfe, the hero of the 
plains of Abraham — the ciy of '' ^ey run^^^ reached his ear ; 
he raised his head and asked who run ? The reply was,^* ike 
entmy rti»" — he exclaimed then I die in peace, and expired. 

The gallant generals Townsend and Jnurrav took vengeance 
cm the fugitives with the bayonet, and the highland broadsword : 
the gallant Montcalm was mortally wounded ; the plains oif 
Abraham were strewn with the carnage of the dead and the dy- 
in^. The victors i)ursued and threatened to enter the city com- 
mixed with the fugitives, and in the midst of triumph rto plant 
their standards upon the walls of Quebec ; but they checked 
their career, and m five days the city fell by capitulation. 

Thus fell Qjuebec, the key of French America, and thus fell 
great Wolfe, at thirty-five years of age, thepride and ornament 
of his countnr, and his countiy's arms. This was not the tri- 
umph of Wolfe over Montcalm, not the triumph of conquest over 
the fall of a city, however strong the fortress, nor the triumph 
of England over Fr-ance. The God of our Fathers stood arbiter 
of the scene, and wielded the destiny. The trium|ph was the 
triumph of the reformation ; religion over superstition, patriot- 
ism over tyranny, and liberty over despotism. It was the tri- 
umph of the church in the wilderness ; it was the triumph of the 
motto of our fathers : '* Qui tramtulet sustinet ;" (lie who 
transplanted sustains.) By the fall of Qjuebec, protestantism 
triumphed over popery, and the colonies were free. 

The French ag^m put forth their efforts to suppress the grow- 
ing power of England, in India ; the conflicts were sharp and 
desperate, but the Jgoglish were triumphant. The French 
abetted a conflict of rivalry between the Dutch and English in 
fndia, but the English were again triumphant* 
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These multiplied successes of England depressed the spirits 
of the French ; thev in their turn like the Ei)|^lish, had recourse 
to the expedient of invasion, to rouse the spirits of the nation^ 
Boats and small craft were assembled in the ^orts of France, 
and formidable preparations made for the desired object : but 
tiie vigilance and superiority of the English navy, renaered 
abortive all such plans, and triumphed over the fleets of France 
successively, as they put to sea. 

These naval victories, added to the triumphs in America and 
India, raised the spirit of England, and shewed them where their 
true strength lay, viz. in cherishir^ the wars of the continent by 
liberal supplies, and following their naval and commercial sys- 
tem. Three millions sterling were voted by way of subsidy in 
Germany, and twenty-five tnousand troops to protect the elec- 
torate of Hanover, and support the king of Prussia. 

New operations commenced in Canada, with the openine of 
^e spring ; that part of the army of Montcalm, which filed off 
towards Montreal, in the victory of general Wolfe, were there 
reinforced by Canadians and Indians, under the command of 
Monsieur de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm in the com- 
mand. With this force, the French general concerted measures 
to recover the citjr of ^ebec. 

He embarked his army in the month of April, with all bis 
artillery, under the convoy of six stout frigates, fell down the 
river, and appeared before Quebec. The garrison under the 
command of the brave general Murray, which in autumn con- 
sisted of five thousand men, was now reduced to three. With 
this small but intrepid force, general Murray marched out upon 
the plains of Abraham, and gave the enemy battle ; but over- 
powered by numbers, he was compelled to retire, with the loss 
of one thousand men. This effort gave a check to the enemy, 
and spirit to the garrison ; a v ichorous siege and defence com- 
menced. A fleet from England arrived in the month of June, 
put an end to the siege, and the French general retired to Mon- 
treal. 

During these operations, Gen. Amherst concerted measures 
for the reduction of Montreal. He gave orders to General Mur- 
ray to embark his army at Quebec, proceed by water and meet 
him at Montreal. He directed one operation against the Isle 
Au Noix ; another upon the enemy by the way of Oswego, and \ 

took the direction himself by the way of Lake Ontario, with his. 
whole army ; the movements all succeeded, and generals Am- , 

herst and Murray appeared the same day before Montreal, ani i 

the detachment arrived the next day from the Isle Au Noix. ■ 

The city was summoned, a capitulation signed, and Detroit, 
Michilmacbinac, and every other French military nost or depot 
were surrendered to the arms of his Britannic Majesty — the 
French troops were returned to France, and the Canadas 
cleared. 
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This blonr sealed the fate of France In America, and left her 
nothing but the pitiful subterfuge of exciting the murderous tom- 
ahawk and scalping knife of the Cherokees, against the colony 
of South Carolina. This was soon sui)pressed by spirited exer« 
tions ; the Cherokees punished, their towns burnt, and these 
savages humbled. The town of New-Orleans stood alone to 
France a solitaiy monument of all her vast possessions in 
America. 

The war in India still raged, and the successes of the English 
the last year, excited them to attempt the conquest of Pon- 
dicherry, which was taken from the French, 1761. In the 
midst of these triumphs died George II. and was succeeded by 
his grandson George III., Oct. 26, 1760. 

With the conquest of Canada, and the suppression of the 
Cherokees, the war closed in America. The British forces 
returned to England, excepting such as as were necessary to 
garrison the militaiy posts in Canada, and upon the frontier ; 
and the colonies were left to pursue their domestic repose, en- 
joy their commerce, and extend their settlements. The peace 
of Paris, in 1763, closed the war in Europe, America and India, 
and all Christendom was again hushed to repose. 

The colonies had learnt one most important lesson this war 
that was, how to unite their discordant interests, and render 
private considerations subservient to the general good. A les- 
son, which nothing but the disasters of the first campaigns could 
have taught, and brought them to practice. This lesson, the 
policy of the English government continued to cultivate and 
strengthen, by checking and controlling the spirit of some of the 
colonies, which appeared too independent in their governments,, 
and in withdrawing th'eir charters, and sending over governors 
appointed by the crown. 

This soon sowed the seeds of jealousy between the crown and 
colonies, which began to ripen early into an indignation and re- 
sentment, by frequent and severe collisions between the people 
and the governors, accompanied with spirit, and sometimes 
outrage. 



CHAP. III. 

Causes •which led to the American Revolution — general events to 

the invasion ofJVew-York, 

TheT rapid settlements and population,, t^ather with the 
prosperous commerce of the colonies, united to that ardent ac- 
tive spirit of enterprise which had shone so conspicuous through 
the war, began to excite the attention of England. She foresaw 
that such a combination of power, would at some future day 
become independent, and that then was the time to put on the 
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shackles to check and control it. With this view, they com- 
menced a system of taxation, by duties on commerce in 1764,- 
and on stamps in 1765, under tlie flattering pretext of raising 
supplies, to indemnify the expenses of the war. 

The colonies resented tliis infringement upon their rights, 
resisted the encroachments by spirited remonstrances, and 
adopted this maxim : '* that taxation without representation, was 
an infrin§;ement of liberty ;" their demand was — '' withdraw 
your taxes, and leave the fiscal concerns of America, (or the col- 
onies,) to be conducted upon the floor of their own councils ;" 
here tliey were at issue. Sprunp^ irom one common stock, the 
same blood flowed in the veins, the same spirit fired the breast 
of both parties — and this was the result : 

Viiginia resisted by spirited resolves, May, 1765. 

Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maiyland and 
South Carolina, sent a representation and formed a colonial con- 
gress at New- Yoik, October, 1765. 

This, like the grand assembly at Albany, gave union, strength, 
and spirit to the colonies ; tumults commenced in Boston, ami^^ 
spread through the country ; acts of non-importation were pas- - -. 
sed, which lessened the imports from Britain this year, 880,- 

621/. , . , ?''^^- 

At this time a §:eneral estimate uf free white population in the 
colonies was 926,000, extended on the sea coast, from Georgia to 
the province of Maine. The dignified and manly resistance of 
the colonies, caused the repeal of the dqties on stamps, 1766. 

An act of parliament imposed a duty on paper and glass, 
June, 1767. 

This again roused the passions of the colonies. Circular let- 
ters, tumults, ^c. became the order of the day generally in 1768. 

Acts of non-importation becani(; general in 1769. 

The British force stationed at Boston fired on the populace, 
and caused the famous massacre of Boston, 1770. 

This outrage spread such a flame tlirough tbe colonies, that 
the British government repealed all tlie faxes this year except- 
ing the duty of 3d per pound on tea; This led to associations 
through the colonies, not to drink tea ; and all those who violat- 
ed these associations were held and considered as traitors and 
lories. 

An armed schooner belonging to the British, was burnt by a 
inob in disguise at Rhode Island, 1771. 

Tea sent back by some colonies, 1772. 

A cargo of tea was seized in the port of Boston by a mob in 
disguise, and thrown into the dock, > 1773. 

Upon the news of this, the government of England sent out a 
naval and land force, and took possession of the port of Boston, 
under the command of Gen. Gage, 1774. 

The colonies, fired with indignation at this ontrage on their 
libeilies, assembled a general Congress at Philadelphia, and 
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elected Peyton Randolph, President, and Charles Thomson, 
Secretary, September 5, 1774 

Congress passed several resolutions highly important to the 
interest of the colonies, and dissolved, October 26. 

They were now resolved to repel force by force, and an action 
commenced at Lexington and Concord, between a detachment 
«f 'the British forces in Boston, and a scattered collection of 
militia of those places ; the British, galled by a scattering 
fire from the stone walls, hedges and other coverts;- made a 
hasty retreat into Boston, and left the field to the victors, 
April 19, ^ 1775. 

The news of this conflict spread like lightning through the 
country : hill illumined hill, and man electerized man. The 
heroes of the old war left their teams in. the field, and their 
ploughs standii)^ in the forrows, and in their rustic dress, re- 
paired to the feld of action, and enrolled themselves In the 
ranks of their country. 

The mad councils of JEngland, and frantic system of her 
measures, had now armed the nation against itself. Here com- 
menced a sanguinaiy conflict of liberty against usurpation, on 
those very fields which the fathers (driven by the persecutions 
of their own counti-y ) had wrested from i\\e savages of the forest, 
and where they had planted the pure seeds of the reformation 
one hundred and fifty years before ; here the sons of those sires 
were summoned to arms in defence of their altars, their farms 
and their firesides, to repel the murderous dominion of Britain : 
the conflict was desperate, but the issue was glorious. 

Witho\it arms or discipline, without money, without credit, 
without allies, without military stores, and without union :— 
with a scattered population, not then exceeding one million ; 
the sons of the puritans entered the lists with the gigantic power 
of Britain, then mistress of the seas, and arbiter ofthe world. 

Their fii-st step was, tg collect an anny ; this was effected by 
an assemblage of the. militia of the vicinity generally, and by 
detachmeiits from the militia of the neighboring states, and next 
from the colonies generally. The English were invested in the 
town of Boston, under the command of Gen. Ward, and at the 
same time he sent off" a detachment, and seized Fort Ticonde- 
roga, May 10th, 1775. Their next step was to promote union. 
A Congress w«is elected from all the colonies, and assembled in 
Philadelphia, May 10th, 1775. The resolves of this Congress 
will ever stand on the historic page, a splendid monument of the 
wisdom, firmness, dignity and spirit ofthe American character. 

They settled the fundamental principles of union, action and 
support ; and upon the motion of two members to enter their 
protest against the measures of the congress, the spirit of the 
day was expressed by that old patriot, Samuel Adams, of Bos- 
ton : '* I should advise persisting in our struggle for liberty, 
though it were revealed from heaven, that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine were to perish, and only one of a thousand to sut\ 
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viFe, and retain hh liberty. One such free man, must possess 
more virtue, and enjoy more happiness, than one thousand 
slaves — ^let him propAgate bis Hke. and transmit to them what 
he hath so nobly preserved." Tnis was a fair sample of the 
genenA spirit of Congress, and of the nation. 

Durtf^ these transactions, great eflforts were made, both in 
America and England, to effect a reconciliation, and heal* the 
differences. The earl of Chatham stood forth in parliament, 
the champion of virtue, and bis country's interest ; bis reason- 
ing was pure, nervous and forcible ; and to an audience with 
hearts open to conviction, would have been irresistible ; but it 
Was lost upon parliament, and with it the colonies vrere lost. 

Congress now assumed the style of the twelve United Colo- 
nies, June 7, and elected George Washington, of Virginia, com- 
mander in chief of the American armies, June 16th ; he accepted 
the command, and repaired to Cambridge. The congratulations 
which he received, and his dignified replies, interested the feel- 
ingp, confidence 'and affections of the nation. 

Method, order and discipline began to be felt throueh the 
army, and the enemy were completely invested in Soston. 
Congress at this time published a declaration, by the way of 
manifesto, unfolding to the world, the causes of the contest — 
and the resolutions of the colonies. They drew and signed a 
petition to the king, and an address to the inhabitants of Eng- 
land ; recommended the general forming and training the mili- 
tia, throughout the colonies, and a detachment of one fourth as 
npinute men, for all sudden emergencies ; and called the atten- 
tion of the colonies to their armed vessels, and the defence of 



th9u seaports. 



They established a s:oneral post-office, to extend from Geor- 
gia to Maine, and appomted Benjamin Franklin postmaster-gen- 
eral : they also established a hospital for 20,(>00 men. These 
general outlines being settled, all parties prepared for action. 

The torch of war was again kindled'by the destructive battle 
of Bunker's Hill, and the conflagration of Charlestown. The 
flames flashed through the country ; kindled afresh the spirit of 
patriotism, and the ardor of revenge ; and the public feeling 
was alive to the contest, from Georgia to Maine. This was one 
of the most important movements in the American revolution. 

The operations in the siege of Bostoh, were chained into a 
regular approach, for the purpose of attempting a general at- 
tack ; and at the same time an expedition was formed, and sent 
np the Kennebec river into Canada, under Col. Arnold, to co- 
operate with the main army, which was advancing by the way 
of Lake Champlain and Montreal, under General ^onteomery, 
to reduce the city of Quebec. General Gage retired trom the 
command of Boston, and General Howe succeeded, Sept. 1776. 

The destruction of the town of Falmouth, by the British, on 
the eastern shores of Massachusetts, again kindled the flames of 
ipevenge, October, 1776 ; and the ardor of the occasion was 
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seized, for an attack on Boston. To facilitate the operations, 
several rich storeships from Erigland, laden with ordnance, small 
arms, camp equipage and military stores, were captured by the 
Americans, and conveyed to the army. 

During these movements, the army, destined to the capture 
of Canada, under Gen. Montgomery, proceeded by the way of 
Lake Champlain, took Montreal, (November 15th,) and the 
other miUtary posts in its vicinity — proceeded down the river, 
and joined Colonel Arnold, about the 1st December ; they com- 
menced a,n attack upon- the city by assault ; it failed-^^nd Gen. 
'Montgomery fell in the attempt. The siege was continued, and 
the army reinforced from Montreal and the states ; where they 
suffered severely by the small pox, and the severities of winter. 
In the montfi of May, they abandoned the siege, upon the arrival 
of succor from England, and returned to Montreal. 

Gen. Washington, in the spring, erected a redoubt lipon Dor- 
cjiester heights, and threatened to bombard Boston. This 
approach excited alarm, and Gen. Howe made immediate pre- 
parations to evacuate the town : he assembled his fleet, embark- 
ed his troops, and set sail for Halifax. 

General Washington, penetrating the design of the enemy, 
drew off his army, retired to Ne\v-\ ork, and made preparation? 
tf) receive him ; passed over with bis army to Long Island ; 
fortified the Narrows to prevent the passage of the enemy into 
the harbor of New-York, and took up his position at Brooklyn. 



CHAP. ly. 

Revolution continued to the capture of Gen, Frescot at Rfwde- 

Island, SfijHetnber, 1777. 

About the first of January, 1776, the Liverpool frigate arrived 
off Norfolk, (Virginia) from England, and laid that rich commer- 
cial town in ashes ; and in the month of February, tlie British 
began their depredations in North Carolina and Georgia, which 
were serious in their operations and consequences. In the month 
of June, a strong British naval force made an attack upon 
Charleston (Si C.) ; they were opposed with great firmness, and 
obliged to abandon the enterprise, with severe loss. 

Gen. Clinton and Lord Cornwallis expected to have landed a 
strong force, and commenced their southern conquests at this 
time ; but the severe losses sustained by their fleet, defeated the 
enterprise, and they retired to New-i ork. In the month of 
August, lord Dunmore sent off his negro booty -of ^ut 1000, 
to Bermuda, withdrew from Virginia, and repaired to New- 
York. ^' 

On the 12th of July, lord Howe arrived at the Hook from 
England, by the way of Halifax, with a fleet and reinfoxcemeot*, 
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and chMfed with a commission to negociate sepzfati^tf aild'iti* 
dividiially wiib the states, for a return of peace. He made 
known the duties of the commissioners, to Gen. Washin^on and 
to Conrress, and they were circulated through tiie country, in 
the public prints. Congress at the same time met the commis- 
sion with a publication of the Declaration of Independence. 
Whith passed the 4th of July ; the campaign was opened, ana 
the armies put in motion. 

Gen. Howe landed his army upon Long- Island, supported by 
generals Clinton, Grant, earl Percy and lord Comwallis, and 
commenced his operations against Gen. Washington, who had 
chosen this position, to cover New- York. 

The action of Flatbush, compelled General Washington to re- 
tire with loss, and under cover of the night, cross o^er mto New- 
York. This he accomplished by a most masterly movement, 
without loss ; left a detachment for the protection of the city : 
garrisoned the forts at Haerlem and Kingsbridge, and made a 
stand. On the 15th of September, Gen. Howe took possession 
of New- York, and began his operations. 

General Washington invested New- York until the 18th of Oc- 
tober : he then abandoned his position to defeat an enterprise 
concerted by general Howe to cut off his communication with 
New-England, by landing a strong force in his rear. General 
Washington retired to White Plains, where he sustained an as- 
sault from general Howe, which was firmly resisted, and General 
Washington retired to the high grounds, and took a strong posi- 
tion. Uen. Howe retired to Kingsbridge, commenced an attack 
i^on th^ American forts, and carried by assault, such as were 
not abandoned by the Americans, and Butchered the garrisons. 

The fall of these posts opened the passage of the Hudson to 
general Howe ; Gen. Washmgton was compelled to cross over 
mto N«w- Jersey, and retire to Newark. The losses in the 
action at Flatbush, at White Plains, and in the forts ; the de* 
parture of the Massachusetts militia, whose term of service had 
expired ; and the gloomy state of the army, retreating before a 
strong victorious British force^ rendered the American cause 
desperate, at this eventful moment. 

General Washington could assemble at Newark, only thirtv- 
five hundred troops, to support the cause of liberty gainst the 
whole British army, of about ten thousand. Even Gen. VVash- 
iiigton himself gave up all as lost, and with his most confidential 
officers, talkea of retiring hastily into Virginia, or beyond the 
Alleghany, for security. 

This scene was distressing ; a whole week passed before gen- 
eral Howe joined lord Cornwall is, and commenced his opera- 
tions ; and during all this time, not one company, even oi Jer- 
sey militia, joined the army. 

On the 28th of November, Gen. Washington retired from 
Newark to Brunswick : lord Corhwallis entered it almost at the 
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Same hour ; Gen. Washington retired to Princeton r'^is loid- 
ship held his position at Brunsivick according to orders. 

At this critical moment, the service of the Jeriej and Mary- 
land brigades expired, and they withdrew against the most pres^ 
sii^ remonstrances. 

October 7, Gen. Washington retired Aom Princeton, as lord 
Cornwaliis entered it, and the next-^ay his lordship entered 
Trenton, just as Gen. WashingtoB had crossed the Delaware, 
about midnight. Gen. Washington secured the boats upon the 
Delaware, and prevented b^is lordship's pursuit. 
" Lord Howe issued the proclamation of the kine^'s commis- 
sioners, offering pardon and peace to all who should submit in 
sixty days. 

The low state of the army, and of the public feelins, render- 
ed this proclamation highly alarming at this time. Men of dis- 
tinction, in great numbers, in that part of the country, embraced 
the overture, and made their submission. 

General Lee, who harassed the rear of the British army with 
a small force, was surprised and taken, Dec. 13, and the firitish 
boasted that they haa taken the palladium pf America, and 
considered the contest at a close. 

Under this pressure of distress, well might an army despond, 
reduced almost to a cypher, without pay, without clothes, with- 
out supplies, and staining the snow with their blood-stained 
steps, as they fled before the victorious enemy ; well might their 
country despond, when they saw their liberties waste away, and 
about to expire under the pressure of an overwhelming foe. 

At this eventful crisis, General Washington, by the assistance 
of general Mffflin, collected a body of Pennsylvania militia, 
from Philadelphia and the interior, and gave support to his 
army. With this force, he resolved^ to strike a bold stroke, and 
attempt to recover the losses and spirits of the army, and of the 
nation ; accordingly he took advantage of the enemy's not pas- 
sing the river in their pursuit, and prepared to act on the offiMi* 
sive. ' 

On the night of the 25th of December, 1776, General Wash- 
ington recrossed the Delaware, under cover of a thick snow 
storm, and commencied an attack, — ^gained a signal victory- 
put the enemy to flight — and took up the position at Trenton, 
with about one thousand prisoners, with all their camp utensils 
and arms. 

Upon the recovery of the enemy, under a strong reinforce- 
ment. General Washington sent off his prisoners into the coun- 
try, and retired to Princeton ; where he exposed his perBOQ 
between two fires, repulsed the enemy, and pursued them tQ 
Brunswick. 

Lord Cornwaliis assembled all his forces, made a bold stand, 
and General Washington took up his position at Morristown. 
The depressed state of the army when they evacuated New- 
Jersey, had not o&Iy alarmed the nation, but c6iigxess ; andtibe 
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sudden a^ccesses Fesulttog from the affair at Trenton, bad not 
only rekinSlJed the spirit of the country, but called forth an act 
of con^ress/JWPpowering General Washington " to collect six- 
teen thousand «Mi|ntry, three thousand horse, three regiments 
of artillery, and a -corps of engineers, appoint their officers and 
establi:*h their pay : t^.call from all the states such. militia as he 
shall judge necessary ^^ form such depots of magazines and 
stores as he may think prcJper ; to displace all officers under a 
brigadier, and fill all vacancies ^^ to take whatever he may vyaot 
for the service, wherever he may ue, paving reasonably there- 
for ; and to confine aJl who shall refuse the paper currency ; all 
this for the term of six months." 

Despair had roused congress from their cautious security, and 
the successes of Trenton and Princeton had. fully evincea, that 
under God, Washington must be the saviour of his country. 
Til us light arose out of this thick darkness, and order out of this 
confu:aion, and the foundation was laid on which the liberty of 
America was secured. 

The brutality of the British, had now roused the indignation 
of New-Jersey ; the fire of Lexington was again rekindled, and 
spread through the nation ; Lord Cornwall is was closely invest- 
. ed in his camp at Amboy, after being surprised and driven from 
Elizabethtowri with great loss ; and the mass of the people 
were alive to the contest ; the state was generally cleared, and 
the winter passed without any important operations. 

During these movements in New-Jersey, the American army 
under geilerals Gates and Arnold, retreated out of Canada, be- 
fore Sir Guy Carleton, and General Burgoyne, which will be 
noticed under the northern expedition. 

Gen. Howe took the field in person, and embarked the heavy 
baggage of the army from Amboy for New- York, and prepared 
to revenge the afll^iir of TriMiton upon Gen. Washington ; he 
made a feint to embark his army, and by a sudden movement, 
recalled the troops, formed, and commenced a sudden attack 
upon a detachment of the American army ; but was compelled 
to retire with loss, and embark his army on to Staten Island, 
June SO, 1777. 

Thus ended the expedition into New- Jersey, an expedition in 
which, when viewed in its operations and effects, it must be evi- 
dent to all, the hand of God was most conspicuously displayed 
for the salvation of the American cause ; turned the councils of 
her enemies into foolishness, and out of weakness brought forth 
strength. 

f. Try on, the tory gevemor of New- York, made an attempt 
with a strong force from New- York, in the month of April, to 
destroy the American stores at Danbury, anc^ 'Succeeded gene- 
rally : the party was severely harassed by general Wooster, 
who felt with ^lory in pursuing the enemy, and by general Ar- 
nold, who distinguished himself in this affair. General Tryon 
embarked his force, ^nd returned to New- York. 
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General Howe remained m New- York, assembled his fleet, 
selected a detachment of his best troops, making a strong and 
well appointed force, with ordnance and stores for a distant 
expedition, embarked on board his fleet, and fell down to die 
Hook. 

At this time, whilst general Howe was manoeuvering with his 
fleet to deceive the American general with regard to his desti- 
nation, a party of volunteers and militia, under colonel Barton, 
passed over onto Rhode-Island, surprised General Prescott iii 
his quarters at Newport, and brought him off safe, with one of 
his aids. Gen. Prescott, with a strong British force, had taken 
possession of Newport in December, 1776, about the time of 
the battle of Trenton. 

The expedition of Gen. Howe now claims our atteiation. 



CHAP. V. 

Revolution eontinued, from the expedition of general Howe to 
Philadehhia^ Septentber 1777, to the battle of Camden in 

JVorth (Jarolina, 

- - • . 

In 1777, general Howe embarked ai3out sixteen thousand 
troops on board his fleet at New- York, and put to sea upon a 
secret expedition. General Washington detached the flower of 
the American armjr into the state of New-Jersey, to watch Im 
motions, and to be in readiness to cover Philadelphia. At this 
time the Marquis La Fayette arrived in America, and tendered 
bis services as a volunteer in the service of the United States, 
and congress conferred on him the command of a brigadier-gen- 
eral. . V 

GeneraJ Howe, after several movements with his fleet upoa 
the coast, entered the Chesapeake bay, and landed his troops 
at the ferry of Elk. General Washington advanced to meet 
him ; an action, was fought at Chad's Ford, September llth, 
and general Ho^^vas successful ; general Washington retired, 
and after several crabs' manoeuvering, general Howe entered 
Philadelphia, Septeinl^ 26th, and congress removed to Lan- 
caster. ^"^ 

On the 4th of October, the action of Germantown was fought 
with a detachment of the British ; the Americans were success- 
ful, and the detachment retired to Philadelphia, where they were 
closely invested through the winter. The American army was, 
at this thne, in the most digressed situation : without clothes, 
shoes, stockings, and even breeches and blankets ; more than 
two thousand were marched ^vithqut shoes, through frost and 
Bnow, leaving th^ traces of their march by their blood. 

During these movements, lord Howe moved his fleet round 
into the Delaware, which occassioned the conflicts of fort Mif> 
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flin and Red Bank ; aild the protection of the fleet, secured the 
communication with the sea. 

Tlie last season, general Burigoyne had been sent out from 
Enprland, to Canada, with a strong force to co-operate with the 
British forces at New- York, and form a junction at Albany. 
Sir Guy Carleton, then governor of Canada, with the aid of gen- 
eral Burgoyne, soon recovered the province — and the Ameri- 
can array retired by the way of lake Champlain. Winter closed 
the scene. General Burgoyne pursued the plan, the next sea- 
son, and appeared on the plains of Saratoga, (state of New- 
York,) in the month of October : at the same time, a detach- 
ment of the naval and land forces at New- York, proceeded up 
the river, and burnt the town of Esopus. This again excited 
the public feeling. 

The successfulaction at Benninsjton, against a detachment of 
the army of Burgoyne, had given nigh spirits in that vicinity : 
the American army under general Gates, was reinforced with 
fresh ?lrafts of militia, and was soon able to invest general Bur- 
g"9yne in his camp, at Saratoga. Alarmed at bis critiaal situa- 
tion, he attempted to retire ; this was impracticable — the Amer- 
icans had destroyed- all the bridges : he next , proposed to give 
battle — this became desperate ; the Americans were strong, 
their spirits were fiigh, and their attacks were sharp and bloody. 
Struck with astonishmen^t, general Burgoyne proposed to sur- 
render ; a capitulation was signed, and the whole Kritish army 
laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, October 
16, 1777. 

The general defjression which had alarmed the public mind, 
during the.*e formidable operations, was removed at a, blow: 
again a general impulse was given to the public feeling: the 
pjjin of severing the eastern and western (or southern) states, 
fell with the fall of Burgoyne ,_ and new energies and new efForts 
were diffused through the nation. A. success so nov^l, and yet 
so important, humbled the pride of Britain, in her councils — 
gave a lustre to the American arms at home and abroad, and 
closed the campaign of 1777. 

France now became a party in the war. jTi the course, of the 
winter, commissioners from England apn^ared at Philadelphia, 
with artful terms of accommodation, JJpweaken the union apd 
energies of America : these were 'properly treated. At th« 
opening of the spring, sir Henry Clinton, seeing no advantage 
resulting from his position at Philadelphia, J^repared to return 
to New- York. 

About the 1st of June, 1778, sir Henry Clinton evacuated 
Philadelphia, and took up his march. General Washington 
pressed close upon his rear : both armies were about ten thou- 
sand strong. At Monmouth, in New-Jersey, general Washing- 
ton came up with sir Henry, and ordered general Lee, at the. 
head of the advance guard, to commence an attack, for the pur- 
pose of a general action, and assured him of his support with 
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the main army. The failure of this attack^ by general Lee's 
doubtful movements, caused the failure of the action. General 
Lee was tried by a court martial, which deprived him of his 
command. Sir Heniy withdrew in the night, and the Ameri- 
tians, who had lain on their arms impatient for the attack in the 
morning, were dis?ippointed of their hopes. 

Sir Henry retired by forced naarches to Sandy-Hook, where 
he was met by the fleet under lord Howe ; embarked his army, 
and passed into New- York, July 5. 

, At this tirne a French fleet arrived at Delaware Bay, for the 
purpose of blockading the British squadron ; learning their de- 
parture for New-YorK, they pursued and arrived off the Hook, 
where they received a communication from Gen. Washington, 
with a request to repair to Ne^vport, and co-operate with the 
Americans, in reducing the British force under general Prescott. 
They repaired to Newport accordingly. The British fleet fol- 
lowed from New-York , and appeared oJF the harbor.* The French 
fleet slipped their cables, put to sea, and met the English ; an 
action commenced — both fleets were severely shattered ; the 
English withdrew, and retired to New- York, and the French to 
Boston, to refit, and from thence to the West-Indies ; the attack 
upon Rhode-Island failed. Soon after this, the Marquis La 
Fayette, by permission of congress, returned to France. 

Sept. 1779, a Frentfh fleet of 20 sail of the line, frigates, &:c. 
was destined against the island ofGrenada, (in the West-Indies.) 
At the request of General Lincoln, who was then posted at 
Charleston, (S. C.) Count De Estaing, the French admiral, re- 
paired to the American coast, and co-operated with Gen. Lin- 
coln, in an attempt to dislodge the English from Savannah; in 
Georgia. The attempt failed, and the French admiral with- 
drew from the American coast, and repaired to his station in the 
West-Indies. This was the first foreign aid the Americans had 
received, excepting the attempt upon Rhode-Island, in 1778, 
and opened the way for future, and more important operations. 

Sir Henry Clinton^ upon the departure of the French fleet, 
resumed his southern enterprize, and despatched admiral Ar- 
buthnot, on the 26th of December, 1779, with a squadron, de- 
tached from the fleet at New- York, to recover the losses of 
1776, at Charleston. For this purpose he also embarkekd a land 
force of 7000 men, under his command, accompanied by lord 
Cornwallis, to seize on the city of Charleston, (o. C.) and sub- 
due the southern slates. 

Sir Henry proceeded to his destined port, landed his troops, 
and carried the city of Charleston by a regular siege. The 
garrison, under the brave Gen. Lincoln, made a dignified de- 
fence, but were overpowered by a commanding superiority of 
force, and made prisoners of war, March 4, 1780. 
. The illustrious Gen. Greene, was detached to the southward^ 
to counteract this formidable Expedition. Lord Cornwallis pe- 
netrated into South Carolina, and the caralry attached to the 
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ezpedition, amler the command of lieut. col. Tarieton, scoured 
and ravage^ the country. 

At ^is time tlie afiairs of America had a^in become despe- 
rate. The hard winter of 1780, set in with all its seTerity, 
immediately upon the departure of the expedition ; and the 
privations and distresses of the army under Uen. Washington, 
were inexpressible through the winter and spring : a mutiny 
ensued, and the cause of liberty was in danger of being lost for 
ever. 

General Greene wrote to General Washington from Mary- 
land, that, '* the want of money, supplies, horses, &c. would 
render it impossible to provide for the march of the Maryland 
troops." Tnese embarrassments greatly retarded the southern 
operations. 

During this distressing period, the young Marquis La Fayette 
arrived at head quarters, from France ; the tidings be brought 
gave new spirits to Gen. Washington, and to congress. On his 
passage from Boston to France, he narrowly escaped a con- 
i^piracy formed to assassinate him, by some British sailors on 
board the, ship. Through his personal efforts in France, he ne- 
gociated for America supplies adapted to her wants ; and an^ 
nounced that a fleet' and armament would soon follow him from 
France. . 

Coitt[ress resolved, " that biHs be immediately drawn on Dr. 
Franknn, minister at Paris, for twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and on Mr. Jay, minister at Madrid, for twenty -five thousand 
dollars, and the money applied to the immediate benefit of tlie 
armies." 

The darkness which hung over the political horizon of Ameri- 
ca, was dispelled by this auspicious event ; extensive arrange- 
ments were made to fill up the armies by Regulars, and miiitia, 
and supplies were extensn'ely collected. At thp same time, 
the arms of Lord Cornwallis spread terror and consternation 
throughout the southern states ; South Carolina fell in regular 
succession, into a state of submission to the arms of the con- 
queror, and its inhabitants were acknowledged and protected 
as British subjects, under a regular government. 

During these operations, Sir Hennr Clinton set sail for New- 
York with part of the forces, and left Lord Cornwallis with 
4000 regulars, to finish the conquest of the south. Upon the 
capture of General Lincoln, General Gates, then in Viiginia, 
was appointed to succeed him, and immediately repaired to his 
command. 

Among the distressing embarrassments of the nation at this 
time, the depreciated paper money was not one of the least : 
to obviate this, congress called in by taxes, two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and burnt it, and redeemed it by a new emission 
at the rate of one dollar for twenty. This plan succeeded, and 
thousands of the best patriots of the nation were ruined by the 
depreciated redemption of a currency, they had endeavored to 
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si^port at pat. At this time Mr. Adams left London, (where 
he had been sent in 1776 to negociate a peace,) and went by 
the way of Spain to Holland, to bring to a close the plans of al- 
liance and commerce, which had been two years in agitation. 
• Lord Comwallis having overrun South Carolina, and settled a 
system of government, began to penetrate into North Carolina. 
The troops under Gen. Gates were so miserably supplied that 
they maintained a feeble resistance, and with an army of four 
thousand, (less than one thousand of which were continental 
troops,) he directed his march for Camden in North Carolina. 

Lord Comwallis having, reached Camden the day before, (un- 
Icnown to the general) concerted an attack upon general Gates 
in the night, in^his camp at Clermont. At the same time, both 
armies began their march, viz. about half past 2 o'clock in the 
morning. Their advance parties met in the woods : a conflict 
ensued— upon the first shock the Americans fell into some disor- 
der ; this was soon recovered, and skirmishing continued through 
the night ; when the morning appeared, both parties being in- 
formed of their situation by their captives, anxiously waited the 
issue. 

An action soon commeriftd ; the field was contested with va- 
rious success ; the bayonets of the British carried the day ; the 
regular troops were firm, but the militia fled, and dispersed as 
they fled — never to be recovered. The general and his regulars 
were abandoned to their fate. 

Several parties of militia, who were advancing to join the ar- 
my, turned their arms against the fugitives, and thus completed 
the overthrow. The pursuit continued for more than twenty 
miles, and the road was strewed with the fra^ents of this rout- 
ed army, the wounded, the dead; and the dying. Such was the 
general panic through the neighboring country, that a party of 
horse, supported by more than one hundred infantry, and at the 
distance of more than eighty miles from the scene of action, 
upon the first intelligence, sought safety by flight. 

The losses of his lordship, his want of supplies, and the sickly 
season, all constrained him to give over his pursuit, and remain 
at Camden, and pursue his plan of forcing and organizing the 
submission of the state of North Carolina ; the more effectually 
to accomplish this, he seized all such principal characters as 
were firm to their country, and sent them prisoners to Charleston 
aad St. Augustine, and secured their effects. 



CHAP. VI. 

RevoltUion eontinued to the capture of Lord Cornwallu at York 

Town, October y 1781. 

TiiE cavlEilry under Col. I'arlton continued to 'Tavagetlie 
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country, burning, plundering, and destroying all in their way, 
sparing neither whi^ nor toiy . Operations continued by detach- 
ed parties, and with some success to the Americans.-^Lord 
Cornwall is made a retrograde movement to strengthen bis posi- 
tion, and general Gates put forth all his efforts to collect an army 
lo oppose him ; but his efforts were not veiy successful ; he 
aioyed from Hillsborough, and took up his head quarters at 
Chariotte. At this time general Greene arrived ; disclosed his 
commission from his excellency general Washington, and took 
the command ; general Gates retired, and the distresses of 
^rth Carolina continued. 

During these operatioas at the southward, great and perplex- 
ing difficulties had nearly ruined the army under general Wash- 
ington. The frequent changes in the army, owing to short 
-wistments, the want of discipline amongst the raw troops, the 
want of pay, clothings provisions, &c. had repeatedly distressed 
tile army, and were at last accompanied with the revolt of the 
whole Pennsylvania line. 

In defiance to all the efforts of general Wayne, and all the 
•ther officers, they seized on six pieces of artillery, took up 
their march, and repaired to Prini^ton, Sir Henry Clinton, 
upon the first intelligence, made some important movements 
irom Staten Island, and sent spies at the same time to counte- 
Bance and encourage the revolt in his name, with very favorable 

Sroposals. This was not their object : they were patriotic, but 
etejmined to be heard. , 

A committee from Congress waited upon the mutineers, at 
Princeton, and by liberal assurances, endeavored to purchase 
their return to duty ^ general Washington sent a strong detach- 
ment to enforce obedience ; and they returned to their duty. 
A general arrangement was made by Congress, to supply the 
armies, both by foreign and domestic aid and resources. 

The war Taged in the south with various success ; general 
Greene took the command of only 2,307 men, without clothes, 
or inagazines, and without discipline ; subsisting on daily col- 
lections, in the heart of a disaffected country, and in the face •£ 
a victorious enemy. 

Lord Cornwalhs, on the receipt of a reinforcement of 1,600 
men, commenced his operations, and advanced. — Col. Tarlton 
was detached, to dislodge general Morgan from his position at 
the Cowpens : he commenced his movements with his usual im- 
petuosity, and traversed the country for several days, laying 
waste every thing in his course, until he arrived at Moigan's 
position : an action commenced with the same impetuosity, and 
with signal success — the Americans were dislodged, and thrown 
into disorder ; but they rallied to the charge, and were victori- 
ous in their turn : Tarlton was defeated, his army routed and 
destroyed, his artillery and baggage captured ; and he, with the 
mounted fugitives, fled to Lord Comwallis, January 17, 1781. 

This defeat roused up his Iwdship : he cooHQenced a pursuit. 
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>' and the operations were such, as the flight of the Americans, and 

I the rapid pursuit of his lordship, through a country thinly set- 

tled, (without intermission,) would necessarily produce. 

Gen. Greene had the address to harass his lordship in his 
flight, and yet avoid a general action, until he halted at GuU*- 
ford, near the confines of Virginia, and gave him hattle. The 
movements were well concerted ; and general Greene, with his 
2000 men, had hopes of success, against his lordship's pursuing 
army, greatly superior. 

The conflict was sharp : the militia gave way — the regulars 
were overpowered, and Gen. Greene drew olf his army in good 
order, took a strong position to collect the stra^lers, and com- 
menced his retreat. The severity oi the action occasioned bis 
lordship to make a hasty retrograde movement, to recover his 
losses. 

During these movements, the murderous sword of civil war, 
raged between whig and toiy, and threatened to depopulate the 
country. At this time general Clinton detached a fleet with 
1 ,600 troops, which entered the Chesapeake, landed their forces, 
and began the most alarming depredations in Virginia : several 
eflforts were made to dislodge them, but without effect. Gener- 
al Greene made a movement to return to North Carolina, and 
carry the war intQ what had now become the enemy's countiy. 

He boldly advanced to Camden with his little army, and gave 
battle to Lord Rawdon, April, 1781 : a desperate conflict ensu« 
ed — ^victory for. a lon^ time held a doubtful balance : both par- 
ties withdrew, and left the field covered with the dead. 

On the 28th of April, general Greene thus expressed himself 
to the French minister : " This distressed country, I am sure, 
cannot struggle much longer, without more effectual support ; 
they must fall — and I fear their fall will sap the independence 
of America. We fight, ^et beaten, rise, and fight again — ^the 
whole country is one continued scene of blood and slaughter." 

After the battle of Camden, his lordship retired in his turn ; 
general Greene advanced, carried the war into South Carolina, 
and by a despierate attack, was on the point of carrying by as- 
sault, the strong fortress of Ninety-six ; the reduction of which 
would have recovered all South Carolina, except Charleston. 

At this critical moraenl, appeared a reinforcement of one thou- 
sand seven hundred foot, and one hundred and fifty horse, which 
had arrived at Charleston, landed, and flew to the relief of the 
fortress. General Greene retired, and again invested his lord- 
ship in Camden ; not being sufficiently strong to attack him, he 
made a movement towards Charleston ; this induced his lordship 
to leave his position, and with a detachment retire to Charles- 
ton, August, 1781. 

The war now raged in Vimnia, under the command of general * 
Phillips. The marquis La Fayette, with a small force, attempt- 
ed to cover Richmond— but failed ; and the British entered the 
capital. Lord*Cornwallis^ after the action at Guilford, left 
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general Gzeene to pursue his southern expedition, and moved 
to Wilmington ; from thence he commenced a rapid march to 
Richmond, in Virginia, to join eeneral Phillips, and at a blow, 
reduce the state to obedience, rhillips bad died ; but a reiir- 
forcement of 1,8CX) regulars joined his lordship at Richmcmd. 

The command devolved on his lordship ; and the young mar- 
quis La Fayette, with a little army of 3,000 men, was now des- 
tined to enter the lists with this victorious hero of the south. 

Flushed with his triumphs, his lordship in his communication 
to sir Henry Clinton, thus expresses himself: *' the boy cannot 
escape me." His lordship attempted to surprise the hiarquis 
and oring him to an action— -but without effect : he, with great 
adroitness, eluded his wiles, and held him §t bay; until he ^as 
reinforced by a detachment from the north, under general 
Wayne, and the baron Steuben ; his lordship took up his quar- 
ters at Williamsburg, after having spread carnage, terror and 
desolation through the statf» of South Carolina and North Car* 
olina, and planted his victorious standard in the heart of Viiginia. 
'At the commencement oi these operations in the south, a 
French fleet under the command of the clwvalier de Turney, 
with 6,000 men, under the command of count Rochambeau» 
arrived at Newport, Rhode-Island, July 10, 1780. The town 
was illuminated, and the illustrious; allies were received with 
every expression of respect, and grateful applause. This was 
the fleet promised by the marquis La Fayette, when he returned 
from France, and which h» had been the great instrument of 
procuring. 

In the month of September, a conference was proposed by 
genera] Washington, to the French commander at Newport, and 
they met at Hartford, in Connecticut. General Washington was 
accompanied witli the young marquis La Fayette, and general 
Knox. The avowed object of conference was, to ccmcert meas- 
ures for an attack upon the city of New- York. 

In the midst of this conference, an express arrived from the 
fortress at West-Point, on the Hudson, announcing the traitorous ' 
designs of general Arnold. Tlie council was closed— the par- 
ties retired to their posts, and general Washington flew to the 
relief of West-Point. On his arrival, he found the cannon dis- 
mounted, and the fortress dismantled ; Arnold had fled, and taken 
refine on board a British sloop of war, posted for the occasion. 

Whilst his excellency was employed in repairing the fortress, 
a pjrisoner was announced, who proved to be the unfortunate 
fnajor Andre, who had volunteered his services to sir Henry 
Clinton, to negociate this treacherous operation with general 
Arnold. His cnaracter was that of a spy, his fate was death ! 
The righteous sacrifice greatly interested the feelings, and 
touched the sympathy of every Atoerican breast. • 

In May, 1781, Gen. Washington, with his suite, again met the 
French officers at Wethersfield, (Conn.) to miature* the plans of 
the last year. His excellency, at the close of the consultation. 
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repaired to bead-quarters, and conunenced his system of opera- 
tions, to reduce the city of New- York. An attack was coDtem* 
plated by land, whilst the French fleet should blockade the city 
oy sea. To this end, the French troops were landed at New- 
port, and proceeded to New- York : heavy cannon and mortars, 
left at the siege of Boston, in 1776, were transported at great 
expense, across the country to the Hudson river, and down to 
the army before New- York. 

The public feeling was alive to the enterprise — the British 
collected their fleet, fortified the port and city of New-Yoik» 
and put themselves in the best possible state of defence : the 
American army was sttenthened by drafts of militia ; and upon 
the arrival of the French troops to join general Washington, the 
French fleet at Newport, (having been reinforced from France,) 
put to sea. 

In New- York, all was anxiety and alarm, and a momentaiy 
attack was expected. At this critical moment, general Wash- 
ington, with toe best troops of the army, in comunction with the 
French troops, made a rapid movement into New-Jersey, and 
to Philadelphia : the first regular intelligence of his movement, 
announced the allied army at the head of the river Elk, and the 
next, announced his arrival before York Town in Viiginia. 
wh^re lord Comwallis bad retired upon a junction of general 
Washington, with the Marquis La Fayette. 

At this critical juncture, the English fleet, sent to protect his 
lordship, met a French fleet at the mouth of the Chesapeake ; 
were beaten in a severe action, and fled to New- York. The 
victorious French sailed up the bay to co-operate with the aUies, 
in the reduction of York Town. 

The town was invested, and the trenches were opened on the 
6th of October : the approaches were regular, the cannonade 
terrible, and the resistance desperate. 1 he overwhelming de- 
struction which bore down, wasted and destroyed the British, 
forced his lordship to request a parley on the 18th, and on the 
19th, the articles of capitulation were signed, and his lordship, 
with his whole army, marched out, prisoners of 'war ^ October 
20th, 1781. Thus fell this hero of the south, by a stratagem 
concerted at Hartford and Wethersfield, (Connecticut.) 



CHAP. VII. 

Genemd affairs ofAmtricay to ih* adoption and organizaHon of 

the Federal Consiitutio»j March, HQd^rernarks., ^ 

His Excellency General Washiogton closed the glorious scene 

at York Town, by publishing ia general orders, the grateful 

cflusions of his heart to the army, both ofiicers and soldiers, and I 

ordered the. whole to be assembled in Jbrigades and divisions, to f 
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attend dirine service, and render thanks to that Ood who bad 
given them the victory. 

Coorress next pasied a vote of dianks to eeneral Wasbln^on^ 
count Kocbambeau, count Dejpnsse, the officers of the different 
corps, and the men under their comnand : appointed a day of 
^neral thanksgiving to Almighty God, throughout United Amer^ 
jca ; and moved in procession to the Dutch Lutheran church} 
and returned thanks to God, for this distinguished success. 

All United America resounded with grateful acclamations of 
,)oy. and everv breast glowed with the warmest emotions of grat< 
ituoe to the God of their fathers. 

Congress ofdered a marble cdumn to be elected in York 
Town, adorned with emblems commemorative of the French and 
American alliance, and an inscription, expressing the sunender 
of the British arms. 

The several corns returned to their former stations, and his 
excellency iipeneral Washington repaired to Philadelphia, to give 
repose 4o his mind, and to confer with Congress upon the future 
exMrencies of the nation. 

The French fleet, under count Degrasse, sailed for the West- 
Indies on the 5th ot November, and the operations of the season 
weregenerally closed. Viiginia, North-Cfarolina, and all South- 
Carolina, except Charleston, were recovered, and general order 
restored. 

The theatre of war was now removed to the West-Indies, 
where France and Spain assembled a fleet of sixty ^ips of the 
line, and spread a eeneral alarm throlu^hout the British islands. 
This was opposed oy a British fleet of equal force. One of the 
most desperate and sanguinaiy conflicts ensued then ever known, 
between the French under count Degrasse, and the English 
under sir George Rodney. Sir George, under a press of sail, 
bore down upon the French lines : the French nailed their col- 
ors to their masts, and fought with desperation. Admiral De- 
grasse fought his ship, until only two men with himself re- 
mained, aiKi then struck his colors. The English were victo- 
rious. The French suffered the loss of three thousand killed, 
and twice as many wounded — ^the Engfish suffiered severely. 
This action was tifecisivc in those seas, and the remains of the 
French and Spanish fleets withdrew. 

Congress pursued the plan of loans from France, Spain and 
Holland to prosecute the war ; and through their ministers, 
liberal supplies were obtained. All (urther operations in South 
Carolina ceased, and Charleston was evacuated on the 14th ci 
December, 1782, with the most perfect order ; and in two days 
the regular police of the city, and the government of the state, 
were restored. The French troops, rendered so illustrious at 
ihe siege of York Town, now tdk up their march for Boston, 
where they embarked for France. 
We pass over the efforts q( Spain to ie«over Gibraltar, aAer 
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the conqaest of MiDorca, together with all further naval opera- 
tions. 

The suhj ect of i>eace now hecame general in Europe and 
America. Neffociations were opened at raris under Dr. Frank- 
lin and John Jay, as ministers of America ; and the count de 
Aranda, minister of Spain : and the count de Veigennes on the 
part of France ; with Mr. Fitzherhert and Mr. Oswald, on the 
part of Great Britain. Mr. Adams was at this time negociating 
a commercial treaty with Holland. 

Many points labored : the negociation spun out : the English 
ministers could not be prevailed on to take the starting point, 
and acknowledge the independence of America, until they had 
sent to England, and received positive instructions. 

The fisheries next labored with England, and France did not 
favor all the American demands upon this point. During this 
struggle in this council, Mr. Adams left Holland, at the request 
oflnr. Jay, and repaired to Paris; and upon a consultation, 
thej agreed to negociate with the British minister separately, if 
the count de Vergennes did not yield to the American claims on 
the fisheries, &c. This movement succeeded, and brought the 
negociations to a favorable close. 

At this critical juncture, a new scene opened to the general in 
chief. The army before New- York became infected with a 
general mutiny, founded upon a demand for arrearages of pay, 
and adequate indemnification for their services and sufferings, 
with sufficient guarantee, before they were disbanded. The 
general, alarmed at this dangerous conspiracy, requested the 
general and field officers, with one officer from each company, 
and a proper representation from the staff of the nrmy, to as* 
semble on Saturaay the 16th. He at the same time used all his 
influence to soften the violence of their passions. 

According to appointment the officers met, general Qates was 
appointed president : h\i excellency general Washington ad- 
. dbressed the council in a short, but a most pathetic and dignified 
speech, which touched their honors, their interest, and their 
hearts. They voted an address of thanks to his excellency, 
and retired, relying with full confidence on the assurances of 
his excellency, and the wisdom and liberality of congress : the 
, mutiny was quelled. 

On the 24h of March, it was announced in congress, by a let- 
ter from the marquis la Fayette, bearing ^ate Feb. 6, that a 
general peace had been signed at Paris. 

On the 4th of April the treaty arrived in America ; general 
tejoicing^ resounded throi^h the country. Con^ss settled 
the requirements of the army to their satisfaction, m June, and 
they were disbanded. On the 26th of November, the British 
evacuated the city of New- York, and the Americans took pos- 
session with ^reat dignity and good order. His excellency 
general WashiogtoD, wHh bis principal officers, the governor of 
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New- York, &c. advanced in procession, attended hj a rast con-, 
course of people. The ceremonj was conducted with great so* 
leinnitj, and did honor to tlie occasion. 

When the festivity and bilafily of this interesting^ scene were 
closed, his excellency general Washington took an affectionate 
leave of the officers, nlio were his companions in arms, retired 
to Philadelphia, and exhibited bis accounts to the controller, in 
his own hand writing. He then retired to Annapolis, where 
Congress were then sitting, (by adjouminent,) and on the 20th 
of December, 1783, resigned his commission as commander in 
chief. Congress being assembled, and the house and galleries 
crowded by a numerous and splendid collection of ladies and 
gentlemen ; his excellency, agreeable to appointment, and by 
notice from the president, afose from his seat, and with the dig- 
nity of himself, addressed the house in an appropriate speech. 

Thus closed the greatest revolution that had ever been un- 
dertaken, accompanied with the greatest displays of wisdom, 
patience, fortitucfe, disinterested patriotism, and feats of arms, 
ever before recorded, and with a general success, uncontemplat- 
ed by the most sanguine sons of liberty. 

The liberty of America was now sealed, hj the resignation 
of that illustrious chief, who had been the instrument in the 
hand of God, of obtaining and securing all her blessings, and 
on whose sword hung the destinies of America. The ^tfaer of 
his country retired to his seat in Virginia, there to enjoy in the 
bo^om of repose, the prayers and benedictions of a free and 
grateful people. 

The general interest of the nation claimed, and received the 
unremitted efforts of congress, to give credit to the paper me- 
dium, (now almost a cypher by depreciation)— to satisfy the 
claims of the army, and the creditors generally — to strengthen 
the union, by securing credit at home, and confidence abroad. 

The individual states pursued the same plans, extended their 
commerce, and improved their agriculture, and a ^neral tran- 
((uillity prevailed. Several of the states, bv legislative acts, 
infringed such articles of the treaty as regarded toe payment of 
British debts, which gave to Great Britam a pretext for infring- 
ing that part of the treaty, which related to her relinquishing 
the militaiT i>osts on the western frontier : these became sub- 
jects of collision. 

^ It was early foreseen aAer the war, that the national compact 
was too feeble to secure thetranquillity of the states ; two events 
rendered this evident to.all. it became the interest of the fa- 
tion, that congress should lay a national impost, to increase the 
revenue for the general good* This was acceded to by all the 
states, except Hhode-Island ; her negative put a veto upon the 
measure ; the impost failed :— congress coiud only recommend, 
but had no powers to enforce.' About the same time, an insur<» 
rection broke out in the state 9^ Massachusetts, under captain 
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Daniel Shays, which became highly alarming, and threatened 
the destruction of liberty and the laws. 

These two important events called up the attention of the 
states to their general interest : they unanimously resolved, in 
their general assemblies, bv the tocommendation of congress, to 
call a convention, to be held at Philadelphia, to frame a consti- , 
tution, which should more effectually secure the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The delegates were chosen by all the states, and assembled 
at Philadelphia, May, 1787. The father of his country, as del- 
egate from Virginia, was unanimously elected president of the 
convention. A constitution^ was framed — received the signa- 
tures of the convention, and was transmitted to the states for 
their approbation and acceptance. 

Conventions of the several states were assembled ; the con- 
stitution was regularly discussed, and adopted by eleven states. 
His excellency George Washington was elected president, by 
the unanimous suffrages of his country, and the honorable John 
Adams, vice-president. Members of a new congress were regu- 
larly chosen by all the adopting states — assembled at New- 
York, regularly organized, March 4, and his execellency presi- 
dent Washington, with great solemnity, was inducted into office, 
April 30, 1 789. 

The government was organized, and became responsible for 
the interests of the nation. He who had shone so conspicuous in 
the field, added a new lustre to his name, by his wisdom in the 
cabinet. 

With the new government, sprang up new enei^ies through- 
out the nation ; union, peace, concord, public confidence, pub- 
lic and private credit ; a spirit of agriculture, commerce and 
enterprise, universally prevailed ; a foundation was laid for all 
that unrivalled prosperity America has enjoyed, and all that 
greatness she is destined to enjoy. 

Here let us pause, and admire the wisdom and goodness of 
the God of our fathers, in his watchful, guardian care, over this 
vine of the reformation, this little church in the wilderness. If 
they had not been harassed by the savages in their early settle- 
ments, would they have preserved their virtue ? If they had not 
been pressed by the alarming dangers of the old French war, 
would they have ever united ? If they had not been oppressed 
-by Britain, would they have become a nation ? If they had not 
been alarmed by insurrections under the old confederation, 
would they have delegated such powers to the new federal com- 
pact ? If the new federal compact had not been framed and put 
into ope ration just at that critical time, just upon the explosion 
of the French revolution,* who will dare to say, what would have 
been the fate of United America at this day ? Let us adore the 
(alod of our fathers, who has done all this for us. 

♦ This commenced on the 5th of May followinj^. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
President WashinfftotCs Administration, 

Ok the 30th of April, President Washington was inducted 
into office, in the presence of the most numerous, brilliant, and 
dignified assembiy ; and upon the most solemn, interesting, «Lnd 
eventful occasion, that United America had ever witnessed. 
When this scene was closed, the President retired to the Hall of 
the Senate, where he convened the House of Representatives, 
and addressed both houses in a most dignified and appropriate 
speech, in which were conspicuously displayed the modesty of 
the man^ the wisdom of the stcUest/uin, ancl the dignity and aaec- 
tionate solicitude of the chief magistrate. 

The Senate and House of Representatives returned, each, a 
most affectionate, and respectful reply ; highly expressive of that 
mutual harmony that glowed in their breasts, to promote the 
peace and prosperity o? the nation. 

The officers of the cabinet next claimed the attention of the 
President, whose duty it was to make the nominations. Mr. 
Jefferson was accordingly nominated to the office of Secretaiy 
of State ; Col. Hamilton to the office of Secretary of the Trea* 
sury ; Gen. Knox as Secretary of Wat, and Edmund RandoI|^ 
as Attorney General. 

The President next proceeded to nominate the officers of the 
JudiciaiT Department, and at the head of this he placed Mr. 
Jay, with whom he associated John Rutledge, James Wilsoi>, 
William Gushing, Robert Harrison, and John Blair. 

The same anxious solicitude attended the President in select- 
ing the Judg^es of the District Courts, and thus the several der 
partments oi government were all filled with the first weight of 
character in the nation. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Madison, twelve new articles were 
proposed to be added to the new Constitution, by the way of 
amendment ; agreed upon, and submitted to the consideratioB 
of the Stale Legislatures. These were finally adopted by a ma- 
jori^ of three fourths of the whole, and annexed to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Madison next introduced his bill for the purpose of raising 
a revenue for the support of government, by the way of impost 
ai]d tonage duties, which was passed. 

The following resolutions next engrossed the attention of Con- 
gress : 
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1. Tbat the house consider an adequate provision for the sup- 
port of public credit as a matter of high importance to the na- 
fioiial honor, and prosperity. 

2. That the Secretary oi the Treasuiy be directed 4o prepaihe 
a plan for that purpose, and report the same to the house at their 
next meeting. 

Congress passed these resolutions and adjourned on the 29tb 
of September, to meet on the 1st day of January next. 

On the 1 6th of October, the President commenced his tour 
through the northern section of the United States, accompanied 
by Major Jackson^ and Mr. Lear, his private secretary ; visited 
the theatre of the first campaign of the war, and returned to New- 
York on the 13th of November. 

To shew the numerous exj)ressions of affection and respect, 
which flowed from the constituted authorities, corporate bodies, 
religious, and learned ir^titutions, particular trades, and occupa- 
tions ; the militia, together with all classes of citizens, who vied 
with each other in their respectful, and affectionate addresses, 
illuminations, military parades, triumphal arches, &c. would 
exceed the powers of my pen. 

The affectionate warmth and sincerity, with which the Presi- 
dent reciprocated the addresses of his fellow citizens, may be 
seen in the following reply, to the address of the citizens of Bos- 
ton. 

" I rejoice with you, my fellow-citizens, in every circumstance* 
that declares your prosperity ; and I do so the more cordially, 
because you have well deserved to be happy. Your love of 
liberty ; your respect for the laws ; your habits of industiy ; 
and your practice of the moral and religious obligations, are the 
strongest claims to national, and individual happiness. And 
they will I trust be firmly and lastingly established." 

In the month of November, North Carolina adopted the Con* 
stitution, and thus acceded to the federal union. 

On the 8th of January, 1790, the President opened the 2d 
session of Congress, by a dignined address, in which he called 
up their attention to the great concerns of the nation, and thus 
concluded : 

'* The welfare of our country is the great object to which your 
cares, and efforts ought to be directed : I shall derive great sat- 
isfaction from a^ co-operation with you in the pleasing, though 
arduous task, of insuring to our fellow-citizens the blessings they 
have a right to expect from a free, efficient, and equal govern- 
ment." 

These sentiments were echoed from both houses with the 
most affectionate zeal and concord. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to 
the resolution of Congress of Sept. 21st, claimed the nett atten- 
tion of Congress. On the 28th of January, this luminous report 
oame regularly before the house, and was ipostponed to the 8th 
of February, to give time for reflection, ancf consideratiorK 
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On the 8th of Februaiy, Congress resumed this interesting and 
important subject, which open^ a field of debate that shook the 
government to its foundation. The subject of making adequate 
provision for the foreign debt was met cordially and unanimous- 
ly ; but the subject of providing for the domestic debt excited 
great warmth of feeling, and may fairly be said to be the origia 
of party in the councils of the nation. 

The evidences of the domestic debt, had been, and then con- 
tinued to be, involved in the most corrupt speculations, and at 
that time were current in maiket at 2s 6a on the pound. This 
sum it was contended, was all that the holders of the debt ought 
in justice to receive ; but the Secretary of the Treasuiy ui^ed 
in his report, ** that the evidences ofpublic debt were the price 
of liberty, and that the faith of the U. S. had been repeatedly 
pledged tor it, which gave solemnity and force to the obliga- 
tion, &c." 

Mr. Madison attempted to reconcile the parties by introdu- 
cing a resolution, that should do justice to both, by granting to 
the original holder the full value of the face of his debt, ana to 
the speculator the full value of what he actually paid in fair 
market. A warm and animated debate ensued, and the govern- 
ment was convulsed; ,but the resolution was lost, and the report 
of the Secpetaiy of the Treasury was finally carried. 

A resolution was next introduced '^ that Congress assume the 
state debts ;'' this also met with a violent opposition, as being 
unconstitutional, as well as ruinous to the state governments. 
This opposition was refuted, and the resolution finally prevailed. 

It was next proposed that certain deductions should be made 
voluntarily by the public creditors, and that the debt become 
irredeemable, otherwise than by the consent of the public cred- 
itor, excent in certain specific proportions, which also prevailed 
over a violent opposition, and was finally carried. 

Congress next resolved, that the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, together with the surplus revenue, and a loan of 
two millions of dollars to be borrowed by the President at 6 per 
cent, be applied as a sinking fund to the redemption of the 
public debt. 

This measure laid the foundation of public credit upon such 
a basis as raised the depreciated debt from 2s. 6cl. on the 
pound, immediately up to 20s. and in a short time to a hand- 
some percentage above par. The spring thus given to public 
credit realizeoT immediate fortunes to the extensive homers of 
public securities, and gave a general spring to the affairs of the 
nation. New energies, and new efforts sprang up throughout the 
countiy ; public confidence ; public and private credit ; a spir- 
it of agriculture, commerce, and enterprise universally prevail- 
ed ; a foundation was laid for all that unrivalled prosperity- 
America has enjoyed, and all that greatness she is destined to 
enjoy. - • 

Pending: these discussions a bill was passed to remove the seat 
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•f government to Philadelphia for ten years^ and theii that it j 

become permanent at the city oi Washington. | 

On the 12th of August Congress adjourned, to meet at the ci^ 
of Philadelphia on the first Monday of December next. \ 

A general hostile disposition now appeared amon^ the west- 
em and southern Indians, which threatened hostilities to the j 
western frontiers of the United States ; but this calamity was 
removed by a treaty at New- York with JVT'Gillivray and several 
other chiefs of the Creek nation, on the 7th of August, 1790. | 

On the first Monday of December the President met the third 
session of the first Congress at Philadelphia, agreeable to ad- 
journment, by a customaiy speech, in which he noticed partic- 
ularly the flattering prospects of public credit, and a productive 
revenue, as being not only a pledge of the fertility of the na- ; 

tional resources ; but an honorable testimony of the patriotic 
intep-ity of the mercantile part of the community. 

The convulsions which had already been produced by the 
French revolution, and the still greater distresses with which it 
threatened to involve the powers of.£urope, led the President to 
caution Congress against the evils that might threaten America 
from the same source. 

He recommended to their consideration such attention to the 
national commerce and agriculture, as might render us inde- . 
pendent of foreign bottoms. 

After recommending to Congress a further consideration of the 
principal and interest of the public debt, tibe President thus 
concludes : 

*' In pursuing the various and weighty business of the session, 
I indulge the fullest persuasion that your consultations will be 
marked with wisdom, and animated with a love of countiy. In 
whatever belongs to my duty, you shall have all the co-ope* 
ration which an undiminished zeal for its Welfare can inspire. 
It will be happy for us both, if by our successful efforts we can 
make the established government, more and more instrumental, 
ih promoting the good of our fellow citizens, and more and more 
the object of their attachment and confidence." 

This speech was echoed from both houses of Congress with 
all that glow of mutual confidence, and affection, which had 
marked the replies of former sessions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury next introduced sundry re- 
ports, which suggested such further measures as were consider- 
ed necessary to complete the establishment of public credit. 

The first object embraced in his reports was, an increased 
duty on wines, spirits, teas, coffee, &c. together with a duty on 
domestic distilled spirits. When the bill was introduced to sup- 
port this report, it opened the floodgates of the passions, and 
produced a torrent of debate, in which reason, good sense, and 
even common sense and conimon decency were carried away in 

the storm. 
An amendment was proposed to strike out the duty on domes- 
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tic distilled spirits ; but was lost, 36 to 16, and the original bill 
was carried, 35 to 21. 

The Secretary neit recommended a national bank. This, 
like the other recommendations, opened another war of words ; 
and the whole artillery of the south was played off against the 
bill, as both unconstitutional, and inexpedient. These ail- 
ments were met by the thunders of the north, and thus the two 
great sections of the Union now appeared, for the first time, ar- 
rayed in martial phalanx against each other. 

This all important question thus becoming serious, the Presi- 
dent called upon the heads of departments to examine its merits, 
and give their opinions in writing. 

In this arduous struggle, the Secretaiy of the Treasury sup^ 
ported the measure against the opinions of the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General ; the bill passed and received 
the signature of the President ; but the parties continued at 
issue in feeling, and never became reconciled. 

In addition to the division of interest between the north and 
south, which was involved in these great questions of national 
finance, that of a balance of power between the government of 
each state, and the federal government, became a]:^o a party 
question. 

Whilst one party considered, that the whole strength of the 
national government depended upon its possessing a preponder- 
ance of power over the state governments, the other considered 
that the safety of the nation depended upon maintaining such a 
balance of power between the federal and state governments, 
that neither should preponderate. This division of sentiment 
became involved in every national question of importance, and 
still continues, and probably will continue. 

On the 3(]hof March, 1791, Congress adjourned to meet on 
the 1st of November. 



CHAP. IX. 

. Washington's administration continued'^Indian war. 

Pending this strife of party in Congress, an Indian war open- 
ed upon the north-western frontier, which became "serious and 
alarming in its operations and effects. The President bad ex- 
hausted the whole field of pacific arrangements to avert this 
storm ; but without effect ; and he saw no other alternative but 
the sword. Preparations were made acconlingly without delay, 
and a military force was sent against the Indian settlements 
upon the Scioto and Wabash rivers, under the command of that 
old revolutionary veteran, Gen. Harmer. 

On the 30th of September Gen. Harmer commenced his op- 
orations from Fort Washington, at the head of about three bun- 
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dred regulars ; and he was soon joined by the Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky militia, which alimented his force to the number 
of 1 500 men. At the head of this force Gen. Harmer advanced 
into the enemy's countir, and on the 16th of Oct. he detached 
Col. Harden at the head of about 600 militia to reconnoitre the 
enemy ; but the Indians set fire to their villages and fled. 

Gen. Harmer again detached Col. Harden at the head of 200 
men to i^i^age the enemy, if possible, and brin^ them to an ac- 
tion ; but they fell into an ambush and were dispersed with 
severe loss. 

Gen. Harmer laid waste the Indian villages upon the Scioto, 
generally, and commenced a retrograde movement to regain his 
position at Port Washington. 

Near the village of Cfailicothe Gen. Harmer again detached 
Col. Harden, with about 300 militia, supported by Majors 
Wyllys, M* William, and Fontain, with about 60 regulars, to 
beat up the enemy's quarters and bring on an action. This de- 
tachment also fell into an ambuscade ; the brave Major W^rliys 
and Fontain fell early in the action, and the troops maintained 
a desperate c'onflict until Col. Harden lost more than 200 men, 
with nine of his principal officers, and then made good his re- 
treat. Gen. Harmer returned with the remainder of his army 
to Fort Washii^ton. 

The failure of this expedition led the President, under the 
authority of an act of Coi^ress, to cause a bod^r of levies to be 
taised forjsix montta, to carry into effect the oojects of the war. 

Gen. Arthur St. Clair war prkcedtit-the-hcad-tif ibis force. 

The President now commenced his southern tour of the Unit- 
ed States. Here he was highly gratified to 5nd, the same cordial 
expressions of affectionate regard, esteem and respect, that had 
so much delighted him in his northern tour. But what most 
gratified him was, to see -the happy effects that every where re- 
sulted to these states from the federal government. 

In his letter to Govemeur Morris of the 28th of July, the. 
President thus expressed nimself ; 

" In my late tour through the soutnern states, I experienced 
great satisfaction in seeing the good effepts of the general gov- 
ernment in that part of the union. The people at large have 
felt the security which it gives, and the equal justice which i^ 
administers to them. The establishment of public credit is an 
immense point gained in our national concerns ; this I believe 
exceeds the most sanguine expectations ; and a late instance, un- 
paralleled in this country, has been given of the confidence 
reposed in our measures, by the rapidity with which the sub- 
scriptions to the bank of the United States, were filled. In two 
hours after the books were opened by the commissioners, the 
shares were all taken up, ana four thousand more appliod for 
than were allowed by the institution. This circumstance was 
jM>t only pleasing, as it related to the confidence in the govftio- 
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ment ; but also as it exhibited an unexpected proof of the 
Ksources of our citizens." 

The recruiting service progressed so slowly that the Presi- 
dent availed himself of that part of the act of Congress that 
authorised htm to call a force of mounted militia to any extent, 
in defence of the western frontier. 

Under this authority the President sent forward two expedi- 
tions, in the courte of the sprine and autumn of 1791, agaiqst 
the Indian settlements on the Wabash, which laid waste their 
villages and corn-fields ; destroyed many of their warriorS, and 
brought off many of their old men, women and children, as 
prisoners. 

The olg'ect of this predatory warfare was to compeP the ene- 
my to settle a just and equitable peace ; but such was the dis- 
tance, as well as the difficulty of managing the war, that lib real 
good resulted to the eovemment. The enemy were exasperat- 
ed ; but not humbled. Their repeated resentments called up 
the attention of the people of the United States to a consideration 
of the causes that first excited, and still continued to encourage, 
and promote this hostile spirit amongst the savages : this was 
finally traced to the influence of the British in Canada, and at 
their western military posts. Impressed with a belief of these 
facts, the President remonstrated against the procedure, to the 
British government in Canada. 

At this eventful moment the 2d Congress convened at Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 24th, 1791. 

The President in. his speech at the opening of the session 
congratulated Congress upon the prosperous state of the nation^ 
and thus concluded : 

'* I have endeavoured to cany into effect the laws and resolu- 
tions of Congress, which regarded the defence and security of 
the western frontiers ; have negotiated provisional treaties, and 
used other proper means to^ attach the wavering, and confirm in 
their friendship, the well dfsposed tribes of Indians. Overtures 
of peace are still continued to these deluded tribes, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that an intimate intercourse may succeed, 
calculated to advance their happiness, and attach tnem firmly 
to the interest of the United States." * 

This speech was cordially received, and as cordially and re- 
spectfully echoed by both houses. 

Congress next proceeded to take into consideration a bill *' for 
the apportioning the representation of the several states, ac- 
cordii^ to the first census." This bill named " one for everv 
thirty thousand ;" but after much discussion, and several amend- 
ments, was finally passed, with the amendment of " one for eve- 
ly thirty three thousand." 

Congress next proceeded to pass a bill for the establishment 
of a uniform militia system, agreeable to the recommendation of 
the President in August 1789. 

Pending these proceedings in Congress, the syrmy under Gan. 
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St. Clair had been completed, and commenced operations. On 
the 3d of November the general reached the vicinity of the 
Miami villages, with about 1400 regulars ^nd militia, where he 
was joined oy a small force under Gen. Hamtrank. Gen. St» 
Clair erected a stockade to cover his ttaggage, and detached a 
party of militia to reconnoitre the enemy, in order to commence 
an attack the next morning ; but the savagies surprised his ad- 
vance party, at break of day, the next morning, and drove them 
back upon the main body in great disorder. Gen. St^. Clalr 
beat to arms, ai)d put himself at the bead of his troops to cover 
the flying militia, and repulse the enemy ; but all in vain ; the 
enemy rushed to the comoat, poured in a deadly fire upon the 
army upon all sides, that strewed the field with heaps of the 
wounded, the dead and the dying. Such was the fury of the 
combat that the savages rushed upon the cannon, regardless of 
death; overthrew all in their way, and penetrated the camp. 
Gen. Butler fell, mortally wounded. Gen. St. Clair ordered the 
charge of the bayonet io. be renewed ; the order was promptly 
obeyed by Mstjors Butler, -Clark, and Drake ; the enemy were 
repulsed ;- the camp was cleared; and the cannon recovered ; 
but sucli was the destruction of the enemy's fire from the sur- 
rounding thickets, that the general ordered Major Clark to chaise 
the enemy in front and clear the road, : this order was promptly 
obeyed ; the road was cleared, and the ^rmy commenced a 
flight that was closely pursued about four miles ; the enemy then 
returned to share the spoils of the camp, and Gen. St. Clair re- 
tired to Fort Jefferson, and from thence to Fort Washington. 

The severity bf this bloody action may be seen by the follow- 
ing statement of the losses of the American army. 

Thirty-eight commissioned officers killed in the actign. Five 
hundred and ninety^ three non-aommissioned officers, and pri- 
vates killed and missing. . ^ 

Twenty -one commissioned officers vrounded, (seven died of 
their wounds.) Two hundred and forty-two non-commissioned 
officers and privates .wounded ; and the/whole American camp 
and artiileiy taken. 

Seldom has it fallen to the lot of the historian to record a more 
signal overthrow than this. ' 

Such was the public uneasiness that Gen. St. Clair j^quested 
a court martial to investigate his xonduct ; but there were n0t 
left in the army officers of rank- sufficient to constitute a court. 
Congress gratified the wislies of the; general by appointir^ a spe- 
cial committee, to hold a court of enqu fry, and they exculpated 
tlie general in explicit terms ; the public mind became quiet.. 

Congress took the alarm, and attempted to avert the depreda- 
tions which were expected to result from these signal successes 
of the enemy, by augmentir^ the arm5^« ^ ^'^^ was accordingly 
introduced, which met with an opposition more warm and point- 
ed than any that had hitherto ag:itated that house ; but the \M 
was finally carried, aud a committee of ways and means ap- 
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pointed to make provision for the support of this army. Tbe 
Committee directed the Secretary of the Treasury to devise 
means, and report to the house. Here opened another shariK 
conflict of woray war, which was finally closed by jthe accept- 
ance of the report of the Secretary, and Congress adjourned. 
May 8, 1792. 

With the a4Joumment of Congress, their conflicting passions 
closed ; ^ut they carried the seeds of them into their retirement, 
where. they weie sown amongst, their constituents, and thus be- 
came general throughout the nation. Thus . we have witnessed 
the origin of party, the causes that produced it, and some slight 
effects that have resulted from those causes. 

I shall avoid all remarks, either upon the original or subse- 
quent causes ; but proceed to disclose their effects in the subse- 
quent narrative, with all thai impartiality, tbe tiaturey irnpori- 
once, and delicacy of the subject demands ; as far as my pen 
can be controlled by the principles of candour, and of truth. 

The bold measures devised, and pursued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, eave an early alarm to the Secretary of State, 
which grew and acquired strength, as the administration pro- 
gressed, until it issued in open, and irreconcileable variance, 
and opposition. 

The fundamental principles of this variance, and opposition, 
were a jealousy, that the one was tbe advocate for too great 
an accession oi power to the administration, or rather to the con- 
stitution, through the executive, and that the other was disposed 
to place more dependence on the state governments, than was 
consistent with the safety of the geuerai governmeut, and the 
nation, and here they were at issue. 

Perhaps it may be said with truth, that the nation had never 
witnessed a more interesting, and important crisis, than this, in 
-fixinjg the first 'principles' of the federal government, entl 
in giving the first enei^ies to its operations. Perhaps it may 
with equal truth be said, that at no one time had Goa caused a 
coincidence of events, to bring Into action so gi'eat a combina- 
tion, or rather effort of character, as is liere displayed in that of 
the executive, and his twl> secretaries ; characters widely diffep- 
ent, yet each one, for the station in which he was called to act> 
the greatest that this nation, or perliaps any other, could have 
produced. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had been bom and educated under a 
monarchical government,* possessed high and correct views, of" 
a well oi^anized, efficient government, and as -a wise and able 
financier, endeavored' to ^ive to tlie federal government, that 
permanence^ and energy, that should render it the palladium of 
Ihe nation. 

Mr* Jefferson, who had been born, and educated in America^ 
and who well understood tnc genius of the American character ; 
Hrho had lived through that period which has been noticed ia 

*lAtbcWe8tladiea. 
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chapter iii. of this Part, under the title of causes that led 
to toe revClution, as well as through the revolutionary war, and 
knew full well with what a jealous eye the Amerieans guarded 
their liberties ; saw^ or thought he saw, that Mr^ Hamilton, bv 
attempting -to gain too much, might endanger the whole, and cau 
forth the same opposition against the federal government, which 
had been exerted against §ie British' governtnent. 

Upon this ground the secretaries were at issue j and between 
the strife, and variance of two liien, of such distinguished, and 
such popular talents, the wisdom, virtue, integrity, and high 
popularity of the executive held a balance, that preserved the 

fovernment, and kept the nation steady. This strife of party, 
ecame so alarming, as well as painful to the President, mat he 
addressed tp Mr. Jefferson the following letter, bearine date 
August 23d, 179^. After r^markii^ upon the foreign relations 
of the govefnment, the president thus p^roceeds : — 
^ " How unfortunate, and how much is it to be regretted then, 
that while we are encompassed on all sides with avowed enemies, 
and insidious friends, internal dissentions should be harrowing, 
and tearii^ our vitals. The last to me, is the most serious, the 
most alarming, and the most affecting of the two ; and withoul 
more charity for the opinions of one another, in governoqental 
matters, or some more infallible criterion by which the trutl» of 
speculative opinions, before they have undei^one the test of ex- 
perience, are to be fore-jlidged, than has yet fallen to the lot of 
fallibility, I believe it wll be difficult, if not irttpracticable to 
manage the reins of government, or to keep the parts of it to- 
gether ; for if, instead of laying our shoulders to the machine, 
after measures are decided On, one pulls this way and another 
that, before the u^ity of the thing is iairly tried, it must inevit- 
ably be torn asunder, and in my opinion, the fairest prospect of 
bappiness, and prosperity that ever was presented to man, will 
oe lost forever. ' 

*' My earnest wish, and my fondest hope therefore is, that in- 
stead of wounding suspicions, and irritating charges, there may 
be liberal allowances, and mutual forbearances, and temporising 
yielding on all sides. (Jnder the exercise of these, matters will go 
on smoothly *, and if possible more prosperously.. Without them, 
every thing must ruir; the wheels of government will clog, our 
enemies will triumph ; and by throwing their weight into the 
disaffected scale, 4iiay demolish the goodly' fabric we have beeo 
erecting. 

'* I do not mean to apply this advice, or these observations to 
any particular person, or character. I have given them, in the 
same -general terms, to other officers of the government,* 
because the disagreements, which have arisen from difference of 
opinions, and the attacks which have been made upon almost 
all the measures of government, and most of its executive 

.* The Secretary of the Treasury aad Attorney Gencrai 
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officers,* have for a long time fiUed me with painful sensalioter, 
and cannot fail, 1 think, of producing unhappy c<Hisequences, at 
home, and ahroad." 

This friendly, yet gentle admonition, not producing, the de« 
sired ^ect, the President addressed the following to the Secre- 
taiy of tile Treasury, in answer 4o his-re^ly to a iormer address. 

'^ 1 did not require the evidence of the extracts, which you en- 
closed to me, to convince me of your attachment to the consti- 
tntion of the United States, or of your disposition to promote the 
ffeneral welfare of this country ; but I regret, deeply regret, the 
difference of opinion, which has arisen, and divided you, and 
another principal officer of the government ; and wish devoutly 
there could be an accommodation of them by mutual yieldings. 

*' A measure of this sort would produce harmony, and conse> 
quent good in our public councils ; and the contrary will inevita- 
bly produce confusion, and serious mischiefs, and for what ? 
because mankind canno( think alike ; but would adopt different 
means to attain the same end. For I will frankly, and solenuily 
declare, that I believe the views of both to be pure, and well 
meant, and that experience only will decide with respect to the 
salubrity of the measures, which are the objects of this dispute. 

** Why then, when some of the best citizens of the United 
Stales, men of discernment ; uniform and tried patriots ; who 
have no sinister views to promote ; but are chaste in their ways 
of thinking, and acting: are to beibund,some on one side and 
some on the other of the questions, which have caused these 
agitations ? why should either of you be so tenacious of your 
opinions, as to make no, allowance for the other ? 

*' I could, and indeed was about to add more upon this in* 
teresting subject ; but will forbear, at least for the present, after 
expressing a wish, that the cup which has been presented to us 
may not be snatched from our* lips, by a discordance of aciioo, 
when I am persuaded there is no discordance in your views. I 
have a great, and^sincere regard for you both, and ardently wish 
that some line could be marked oyt, by which both of-you could 
walk.»' 

Thus far for the origin of part^ in the United States. 

At this eventfut moment, an insurrection broke out in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, west of the* mountains, excit- 
ed by some ambitious demagogues, against the excise law, which 
threatened the peace and safety of the government. 

The president took the alarm, and issued his ptoclamation, 
exhorting and admonishing all persons to desist from all com- 
binations, or proceedings whatever, tending to obstruct the ex- 
ecution of the laws, and calling on the civil magistrates to do 
their duty. This proclamation proved of no use ; both magis- 

* See the Gazette of ,lhe.Unitr;d States, on the part of the Treasury, 
tod the National Gazette, on the part of the Department of State 
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trates and people were alike involved inr the opposition, and the 
laws, became silent in the midst of a whiskey mob. 

On the 6th of November, congress again canvened, agreeable 
to adjournment, and the president opened the sessioo with a 
popular speech, as usifal. 

The secretary of the treasury proposed additional taxes od 
pleasure carriages, Jhorses, &c. in order to bring up the revenue 
to meet the disbursements required. This opened again the 
fieW of wordy war, and commenced a stonny session. In Janu- 
ary the plan was rejected. 

The limits of this Work will not permit me to pursue, in de- 
tail, the conflicting passions and interests that agitated congress 
through the winter ; and shew the bitterness and jealousy ofpar- 
ty. Suffice it to say, that-the popqlari^ justly attached to the 
president stood high, above the reach oi party , and enabled him. 
to hold the balances with a steady hand. He clearly foresaw, 
that without an efficient government, the feelings of the people 
of America woiild 'become entangled in the vorte% of the French 
revolution, and the new constitution be swallowed up in the 

fpneral wreck of discord, anarchy and conftision.^ Sympathy 
Sid lit up the fire in America, and the people generally cherish- 
ed the hope, that the liberties of America had taken deep root 
in France, and ^e re about to bless that people ivith the ci^oy- 
ihent of rational liberty ; but the more knowing, both in Europe 
and America, clearly foresaw, what the experience of ages had 
inscribed Tnletters of bIo6d,^atTrTationai liberty could never 
arise out of such a tempestuous sea oflibierty^ as France then ex- 
hibited. 

On the 4th of March ^ 1793, the labors of the first coi^ress 
were constitutionally closed, and they carried into private life 
the pride and bitterness of party. 

On the 22d of April, the president, by and with the advice of 
his cabinet council, issued bis proclamatibn ^f neutrality, which 
opened the field for the display of those passions, upon the great 
theatre ot the nation, that we nave witnessed in congress. All 
the bitterness of party burist forth against the measure, in loud 
acclamations, and denounced the proclamation as a rowil edict. 

At this eventful, crisis the government of France recalled from 
the United States the minister of the crown, and sent out Mr* 
Genet, a subde, violent jacobin. , 

Mr. Genet arrived'in Charleston, (S. C.) on the 8th of Aprils 
where he was received by the governor of the state, and her 
best citizens, with all that enthusiasrh which the American peo- 
ple had cherished fyr his nation, since the memorable days of 
York Town. 

All this might have been innocent in itself; but when Mr. 
Genet presunried, upon the strength of this, to commission pri- 
vateers to cruise against nations then at peace with the United 
States, and sell their prizes in the ports of the United States, 
under the authority of the consuls of France, even before be bad 
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been accredited by the govemmeDt, it gave serious alanii, knd 
produced a serious controversjf . 

On the 18th, Mr. Genet arrived at Philadelphia, where he was 
as cordial)^ received as at Charleston, both by the government 
and the citizens. The president expressed a sincere and cor- 
dial regard for the French people ; but was silent upon the sub- 
ject of the Republic. 

Mr. Hammond, the British minister, laid before the president 
a statement of the captures of British vessels, made hy the au- 
thorised privateers ofMr, Genet, and he called a cabinet coun- 
cil, whicn was equally divided in opinion ; and the president, 
upon mature deliberation, addressed a circular letter to the 
chief magistrates of all the states, calling on them to enforce the 
laws of neutrality, within their several jurisdictions, and compel 
a due obedience to the laws, with force, if necessary. 

Mr. Genet resented this procedure, and remonstrated to the 
••president with an indecorous warmth : upon which the presi- 
dent signified to Mr. Genet, that it was expected that the armed 
vessels, that had given the offence, would immediately with- 
draw from the ports of the United States. Prosecutions were, 
also commenced against such citizens of the United States as 
had actually been engaged in the business. This Tpoused the 
resentment of Mr. Genet, and he appealed from the government 
to the people of the United States, in a style too indecoibus to 
b'e^erpetuated. 

1 his appeal of Mr. Genet to the American people, through 
the channels of the public prints, had for its object to subvert 
the influence of the president, and even the government itself. 
Civic feasts, and other public assemblages of the people, be- 
came general, especially at the south, and in all the large towns ; 
in ilehich the ensigns of France and America were displayed in 
union, and the redcap of liberty and equality, triumphantly cir- 
culated from head to head, accompanied with toasts expressive 
. of the identity of the French and American republics ; and 
crowned with the favorite toast, ^^ principles, not nun ;^' in al- 
lusion to tlie royal edict, so called. 

The president, with the advice of his cabinet council, de- 
manded of the French government, that Mr. Genet might be re- 
called ; he wa^ accordingly recalled, and Mr. Fauchet became 
his successor. Mr. Monroe w^s also sent oujt to France to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morris, recalled. 

On the 1st of December, 1793, congress met at Philadelphia, 
agreeable to adjournment, and on the 4th the president deliver- 
* ed his speech to both houses, which was cordially received, 
and as cordially answered. 

The proclamation of neutrality, and the conduct of the gov- 
ernment towards Mr. Genet, met the approbation of congress. 

The electors of United America were again called upon, agrees 
able to the constitution, to fill the offices of the tivo first magis- 
trates of the nation. In tlie midst of this party strife, they 
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. were true to their country, and gave an unanimous suffrage for 

Georffe Washington as president, and John Adams as vice- 
president. 

Great efforts had heen, and still continued to be made, to 
I settle a peace with the hostile Indians, and prospects were now 

I become favorable ;' but the president pursued hi^ preparation 

ibr war, if it should still become necessary. 

Early in this session of congress, the secretary of state (agree- 
able to a resolution of the house gf representatives, passed in 
Eebruaiy, 1791) presented a luminous, and dignified report 
upon the commercial state of the nation, with his views, and ad- 
i vice thereon, &c. . 

On the 30th, the secretary presented an additional report, 
. which was occasioned by certain regulations of a commercial 
' nature on the part of France towards the West-India trade, &c, 

both whiph were highly acceptable to congress, and did honor 
to the department. With this official act the secretary resigned,« 
ajidwas succeeded by Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, Janua- 
'ry, 1794. 
, .The limits of this work will not permit me to notice the reso- 
lutions brought forward by Mr. Madison- upon this report, nor 
the long and interesting discussions that followed. * 

In the midst of fhis comniercial strife, it was announced, that 
the regency of Algiers had commenced depredations upon 
i American commerce, and captured eleven sail of merchant ves- 

sels. This, when communicated to congress. by the president, 
led to the following resolution :, 

'* Resolved, That a naval force adequate to the protection of 
the commerce of the Upited States against the Algerine cor- 
sairs, ought to be provided.*' 

This bill opene«l again a torrent of debate, and let loose all 

I the violence of party jealousy and strife. In the sharp conflict 

of wordy war. The bill finally ijassed by a majority of 11 

only, to authorise the building of six frigates ; four of 44 guns, 

and two of 32 guns each ; and was approved by the president. 

Congress next passed a law to aboIisTi the African slave trade^ 
in America. 

At this time the depredations of Great Britain upon the Amer- 
ican commerce became so serious, under^ the sanction of her 
commercial decrees, that congress authonsed the president to 
lay 'an embargo, which was accordingly done ; and on the 16th 
of April following, the president nominated Mft Jay, as envoy 
extraordinary, to negociate a commercial treaty with the court 
of St. James. The nomination was finally approved, and Mr, 
Jay embarked for England accordingly. , 

Gen. Wayne had succeeded Gen. St. Clair in the command 
of the, western army ; and in the s{)ring of 1793, he attempted 
to adjust the differences with the hostile Indians by treaty, 
which was spun out into autumn, and prevented him from atr 
tempting any serious operations. He accordingly advanced (• 
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Greenville, and erected a fort upon the ^und where the Amevr 
icans were defeated in 1 79 1 , and called it Fort Recoveiy. Here 
he fixed his winter quarters. 

At the same time a detachment from the garrison of Detroit 
erected a fort upon the Miami of tlie Lake, fifty miles within t^ 
limits of the United States, which caused great excitement; ac- 
companied with sharp remonstrances from the American gov- 
ernment. 

Gen. Wayne pushed his preparations to commence the ope- 
rations of the campaign early ; but such were the unavoidable 
delays, in fumisbii^ the necessaiy supplies, that he could not 
take the field before midsummer. 

About the first of August, general Wayne advanced dpon the 
banks of the Miami of the Lake, to the distance of thirty miles 
from the British fort, where he was joined by general Scott, at' 
the head of eleven hundred Kentucky militia. On the 15th he 
reached the Rapids, where his advanced guard fell into an In- 
dian ambush. Msgor Price advanced upon the enemy with 
trailed arms, and with the point of the bayonet roused him from 
his covert. At the same time general Wayne ordeled captain 
Campbell, at the head ol' his legion, to charge home upon the 
enemy's left flank, and general Scott, with his liiilitia, to turn 
their right ; all which was executed so promptly, that the enemy 
were instantly routed, put to flight, ana pursued under cover of 
the guns of the British fort. 

General Wayne checked the pursuit, encamped upon the Mi- 
ami, and proceeded to destroy the villages, corn-field$, fee. 
of the enemy ; and even the stores of colonel M'Kee, the noted 
Indian trader from Canada ; all which opened a sharp corres- 
pondence between general Wayne, *anci major Campbell, com- 
mandant of the fort. 

General Wayne returned by easy marches to his former sta- 
tion ; but laid waste the Indian settlements and corn-fields, on 
his march, to the distance of 60 miles on each side of the river, 
and erected forts to secure his conquest. 

General Wayne lost in this action lOt killed, wounded and 
missing ; among the former fell captain Campbell, at the head 
of his cavalry, and lieut. Towles, of the infantry ; brave offi- 
cers, whose loss was greatly lamented. 

The treaty of Greenville was the result of this victoir. At 
this eventful period the whiskey boys in the back parts of Penn- 
sylvania, resisted the execution of the excise law by force of 
arras, and a general insurrection commenced. Pi esiaent Wash- 
ington immediately called oh the judge of the district to certify, 
"that the laws of the United States had been opposed by com- 
binations too powerful to be suppressed by judicial proceed- 
ings, or by the powers vested in the marshals."' The president 
next consulted his cabinet council, together witii the governor 
of the state of Pennsylvania ; and agreeable to advice, issued 
his proclamation,, commanding, the insui^ents to disperee on or 
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before the first day of September next. At the same time he 
made a requisition of twelve thousand men, upon the states of 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

Governor Mifflin also issued a proclamation, and sent commis- 
sioners into the western counties, to co-operate with the com- 
missioners of the president, in receiving tne submission of the 
insui^gents ; but all to no effect ; the insurrection went forward, 
determined to oppose the excise law to the last extremity. 

The president next called into the field the troops detached 
for this service, and placed at their head Governor Lee, of Vir* 
ginta, who marched into Pennsylvania, accompanied by the 
secretary of the treasuiy. The insurrection was quelled with- 
out further opposition, and the laws were respected. 

The alacrity and zeal with which all classes of citizens, at the 
voice of the laws, turned out to support the laws, were highly 
honorable to the nation, and gratifying to the government. 
General officers were seen at the heacf of single companies, and 
others in the ranks, with their knapsacks upon their backs, doing 
the duty of common soldiers : even young quakers of the first 
families and fortunes, enrolled themselves in the ranks of their 
countiy, and marched to quell the whiskey boys. 

Congress assembled, agreeable to adjournment, on the 3d of 
November ; and on the 18th a quorum was found to receive the 
speech of the president, in which he highly applauded the zeal 
and alacrity of the ofiicers and soldiers, in suppressing the insur- 
rection. 

On the first of December, colonel Hamilton, agreeable to no- 
tice, resigned his office, as secretaiy of the treasury, and Oliver 
Wolcott, Esq. of Connecticut, was appointed as his successor. 
The talents, inte^ity, and experience of Mr. Wolcott, all com- 
bined to render him highly qualified to succeed coi. Hamilton 
in this elevated station. 

On the 28th of December, the secretary at war announced to 
the president, by letter, '* that it was his resolution to resigp his 
office on the first of January." The president accepted his re- 
signation accordingly, and appointed Timothy Pickering, Esq. 
as his successor. 

On the 3d of March, congress adjourned, to meet on the first 
of November. 

Mr. Jay, agpreeable to his appointment, had arrived in Lon- 
don on the ISUi of June, 1794, where he negociated a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation with Great Britain, which was 
signed between Mr. Jay and Lord Grenville on the 19th of Nov. 
and transmitted to America, where it arrived on the 7th of 
March, 1795. 

On the 8th of June the Vice President, with the Senate, met 
agreeable to notice from the President, to discuss the merits of 
the treaty. On the 24th, after a minute, and close investigation, 
that honorable body, by a bare constitutional majority, approv- 
ed of the treaty, and aavised td its ratification* 
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At this eventful moment the English prints announced, thai 
the order of the 8th of June, 1793, for the seizure, of provisions 
bound to France, was renevi ed. This led the President to pause 
and reflect, to learn its bearings upon the American commerce, 
as well as upon the public mind. 

Pending this state of suspense, and deliberation, the Presi- 
dent set out for Mount Vernon ; but his attention was arrested 
at Baltimore (on his way) bjr a warm and spirited address from 
the citizens of Boston, against the ratification of the treaty. 
This was soon followed by others of the same stamp from other 
lai^e towns ; and the President hastened his return to Phila- 
deh)liia. 

On the 12th of Aueust, the President again consulted his 
council, and gave his final decision to the treaty, by affixing bis 
ratification to it, with an accompanying remonstrance against 
the order of June 8th, 1793. The ratifications were exchanged, 
and the order was revoked. 

Although this treaty had given as great excitement to the 
public mind as anj one event since the adoption of the consti- 
tution, yet the ratification on the part of the President proved 
popular ; and the commerce of the nation became remarkably 
prosperous ; the western posts were given up, agreeable to the 
treaty of 1783 ; and a general peace was established with the 
hostile Indian tri1»es. 

At this eventful crisis the Secretary of State, Mr. Randolph, 
resigned his office, and was succeeded by Col. Pickering, and 
his office was filled by Mr. M*Henry. 

The office of Attorney-General was also vacated by the death 
of Mr. Bradford, and filled by Mr. Lee, a noted attorney of 
Virginia. 

^On the 5th of Sept. a treaty of amity had been concluded with 
the Dey of Algiers, and the American captives released. 

On the 20th of October a treaty was concluded with Spain, 
which settled all the contested points that regarded the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, 

Congress convened agreeable to adjournment, on the 1st of 
Nov. and the President, in his speech, thus remarked : — " I 
trust I do not deceive myself, while I indulge the persuasion, 
that I have never met you at a period, when, more than at the 
present, the situation of our public affairs has afforded just cause 
for mutual congratulation ; and for inviting you to join with me 
in profound gratitude to the Author of all good, for the numer- 
ous and extraordinaiy blessings we enjoy." 

Mr. Adet succeeded Mr. Fauchet in tlie summer, and early ia 
December he announced his diplomatic mission to the executive^. 

The President having thus far surmounted all opposition, and 
laid the foundation of the American Republic upon the broad 
basis of 2)eac€ on earthy and good will to men^ he next turned 
bis attention to the benevolent act of negociating willk the king 
of England an44be emperor of Germanyv for trU liberation ^ 
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his beloved friend, the Marquis La Fayette, from the prison of 
Olmutz. 

He next recalled Mr. Monroe from the court of Versailles, and 
sent out Gen. C. C. Pinkney as his successor. He next an- 
nouticed his resolution to retire from the duties of public life, at 
the close of this term, and* published to the people of America 
his valedictory address. , 

This address, like its illustrious author, will be held in grate- 
ful and afectionate remembrance by the citizens of America, to 
the latest generation. 

I pass over the gross intrigues that accompanied the election 
of a successor to President Washington, and say that the elec- 
tors gave a majority of suffrages for John Adams as President, 
and Thomas Jefferson as Vice-President. 

On the 4th of March Congress adjourned, and President Wash- 
ington retired to Mount Vernon, under the'' benedictions of his 
country, once niore to enjoy the sweets of private, and domes- 
tic life. 

<Treat and arduous were the labors of Washington, in con- 
ducting the United States of America through the war of the 
revolution ; altogether greater, if possible, were his difficulties 
in conducting the federal government through the labyrinth of 
evils that beset it, and in laying the foundation of the American 
Republic upon a permanent basis. In the former he had to con- 
tend with the gigantic power of Britain alone ; but in the latter, 
he had to contend with Britain, France and Spain, together with 
the savages of America, and the barbarians of the iVIediterra- 
nean, and a divided nation ; all armed with that high excite- 
ment of the conflicting passions, which had been brought into 
action by the French revolution. 

All these we have seen him overcome, and when he had 
shielded the nation with a general peace, at home apd abroad, 
and fixed the government upon a permanent foundation, we see 
him once more, with the greatness of himself, retiring to the 
shades of private life. 
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chAp. X. 

President Adams' Administration, — War Ttith France, 

On the 4th of March, 1707, Mr. Adams was regularly induct- 
ed into the office of President of the United States, in the presence 
of both houses of Congress, together with a numerous and briU 
liant assembly of spectators. 

Mr. Adams was distinguished as a patriot at the commeiice* 
ment of the American revolution ; his character expanded as 
the revolution progressed, and rendered him conspicuous in the 
great councils of the nation, until he was called to defend the 
r^hts of his countiy, as an ambassador at foreign courts : where 
he finally assisted in givinp^ the«finishti^ stroke to that treaty, 
that sealed the liberty and independence of America, in 1783. 

With a steady eye to the best good of his country, he wrote 
and published bis defence of the American constitutions,- in 
which he forcibly displayed the necessity of a permanent and 
efficient government, and when the federal constitution was first 
organized, he was called by the unanimous voice of his fellow- 
citiaens, to fill the office of Vice-President. As a just reward 
for his fidelity through a long course of public life, we now see 
him at the head of the government, as President of the United 
States. 

The administration of President Washington had settled the 
first prkiciples of the government, upon a firm and dignified 
basis ; tamed the «ava^e8 of the wilderness, and the barbarians 
o^the Mediterranean, into peace, and taught the courts of Bri- 
tain and Spain, lo respect the rights of America, by just and 
equitable treaties, and left the government free from collisions, 
exciting Hie jealousies of France. 

When Mr. rinkney arrived in France, as successoar to Mr. 
Monroe, the French government declared " that they would not 
receive another minister from the United States, until after a 
redress of grievances." This open indignity on the part of 
France roused the sensibilities ofpresident Adams, and he im- 
mediately nominated Mr. Grerry and Mr. Marshall to unite 
with Mr. Pinkney in adjusting the differences with the govern- 
ment of France. This nomination was approved by the senate, 
and the envoys embarked for France ; out the French Direc* 
toiy were inexorable, and resolved on war, unless the envoys 
would consent to loan to th^ French government lai^ sums of 
money, by the way of doceur, or tribute. This again roused 
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the sensibilities of president Adams, and he declared ^'that he 
would make no furtner overtures, until assured that his envoys 
should be received in character suited to the dignity of a great,, 
and independent nation." 

This repeated iftsult offered to the American government was 
followed by outrage, and depredations upon her commerce, by 
the citizens of France ; all which roused the indignation oi the 
American people, and they expressed their feelings by this 
memorable sentiment, " millions for defence^ but hot a cent for 
trihute.^^ 

Under the impression of this sentiment, the government pro- 
ceeded to raise, iind equijo a regular provisional army of 12,000 
men, and president Washington, agreeable to appointment, ac- 
cepted the command, 1798. 

The American frigates were sent at the same time to make 
reprisals upon the commerce of France ; and they cruized 
with such success, that the French government expressed to the 
American government, through Mr. Vans Murray, minister at 
the Hague, that the diflferences between the two nations might 
be accommodated. 

President Adams met this overture promptly, and nominated 
Mr. Davie (governor of Virginia,) and Mr. Ellsworth, (Chief 
Justice of the United States,) tojomMr. Murray at Paris, and 
negociate a treaty of peace. The senate approved of the nomi- 
nation, and tlie envoys repaired to Paris, and settled an honora- 
ble peace with Gen. Bonaparte, then first Consul of the French 
republic : September, 1800. — The provisional army of Ameri- 
ca was disbanded. ' 

Pending these proceedings, Gen. Washington died suddenly 
at his seat at Mount- Vernon, and left the nation to lament thie 
loss of the father of his countrj'.* 

Thus fell the man in whom was combined more true greatness, 
and goodness, than have ever been recorded of the heroes and 
«ages of ancient, or modern times. 

Congress recommended to the nation to wear crape on t-he 
left arm for 30 days ; but the God of their fathers had clad in. 
mourning their hearts. 

The storm was now hushed in France, by the successful efforts 
of the late envoys ; and the commerce, agriculture, and arts of 
America began to flourish beyond all former examples ; yet the 
conflicting interests and passions of i>arfy continued to perplex 
the government, and distract the nation* 

In November, 1800, Congress convened, for the first time, at 
the city of Washington, agreeable to their resolve of 1:790, 

Such was the violence of party during the administration of 
president Adams, that he judged it necessary to tone up the 
government a£;ainst foreign intrigue ; and abridge the liberty of 
speech and of the press, by the alien and. sedition laws, so cal- 
led ; and to augment the army to ^pporf the laws. This last 

* His disease was a violent attack of the ctoup^ 

29* 
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ineamire fendered it necessaiy to lay a diiect tax» and intefoaf 
dutka, by the way of excise, to enable the revenue to meet the 
exigencies of the times. All these meaaures combined, ruined 
the popularity of president Adams. 

In December, 1800, the electors were asain called to fill the 
two first offices of the nation. President Adams, and Gen. C. C. 
Pinkney, appeared at the head of the federal ticket, and receiF- 
ed, the first 65, and the latter 64 votes. Mr. Jefferson and Bfr. 
Burr, appeared al the head of the democratic ticket, and re* 
ceived each an e^t^l Inimber of votes, which proved to be the 
majority. In Febniaiy, Congress, agreeable to the constitution, 
proceeded to elect by ballot, a President from the successful 
candidates. Here opened a silent conflict of the parties ; dav 
after day, and night after night, successively witnessed their 
zeal ; federalism combined with democracy supported Mr. 
Burr; yet democracy prevailed; Mr. JeflSerson was finally 
declared to be elected President, and Mr. Burr became Vice- 
President of course.* 

*The CoDstitutxoD, as it then stood, declared him to be President 
who had a majority of votes, and him to be Vice-President who had 
the next greatest number ; but the Coostitution has since been amended. 
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CHAP. XL 
Admimstration of President JefferBon, 

Oif the 4th of Mavch, 180], Mr. Jefferson was regularly ih^ 
ducted into the office of President of the United States, and Mr. 
Burr hecame vice-president. 

M r. Jefferson, in hjs inaugural speech, unfolded to view the lead- 
ing features, and maxims of his administration, as may be seen 
by the following extract. *' Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever state, or persuasion, religious, or political. Peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entanglii^ 
alliances with none. The support of the state governments, in 
all their rights, as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns ; and the surest bulwarks against aati-re- 
publican tendencies. The preservation of the general govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home, and safety abroad. A jealous care of the rights of 
election by the people ; a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which areloppeaby the sword of revolution, where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided. Absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority ; the vital principle of republics ; from which is 
no appeal but to force, the vital principle, and immediate parent 
of despotisms. A well disciplined militia, our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments of war, until regulars may re- 
lieve them. The supremacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority. Economy in the public expense, that labor may be 
lightly burthened. The honest payment of our debts, and sa- 
cred preservation of the public faith. Encouragement of agri- 
culture, and of commerce as its handmaid. The diffusion of 
information, and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason. Freedom of religion— of the press, and of the person, 
under the protection of habeas corpus. And trial by juries im- 
partially selected." 

These maxims were not only the creed of Mr. Jefferson's po« 
litical faith ; but became the leading features of his adminis- 
tration. 

When president Jefferson commenced the duties of his office^ 
he found the offices of |^overnment generally filled by federal- 
ists, and he proceeded immediately to correct the measure hj 
a general removal, as well as by introducing men whose politi- 
csd sentiments were congenial to his own. This caused general^ 
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excitement in the nation, and was one of the causes of embitter-^ 
ing his administration. 

President Jefferson met the first congress on the 8th of De- 
cember, and in his speech recommended the repeal of the in- 
ternal taxes ; and of the new oi^anization of the judiciaiy sys- 
tem ; and an encouragement to foreigners, by extendii^ uie 
principles of naturalization ; all which opened anew the nood- 
eates of the passions : congress and the nation were convulsed ; 
but the measures of the president prevailed, and were passed. 

The act of congress of 1794, authorising the building of six 
frigates for the protection of American commerce against Alge- 
rine corsairs, had been carried into effect : and in 1803, presi- 
dent Jefferson despatched commodore Preble into the Mediter- 
ranean, upon this service, where he was joined by captain 
Bainbridge, in the frigate Philadelphia. Shortly after this, the 
Philadelphia, in pursuit of a Tripoli tan cruiser, ran aground at 
tkn entrance of the harbor of Tripoli, and her brave captain 
ana crew were made prisoners ; but lieut. Decatur, at the head 
of twenty men, gallantly entered the harbor of Tripoli, in the 
night, burnt the Philadelphia, and retired without losing a man. 

This gallant adventure, although it struck terror into the bar- 
barians, greatly increased the sufferings of the unfortunate cap- 
tives. These sufferings reached the ears of their countrymen, 
and excited throughout the United States great warmth of feel- 
ing, as well as spirited efforts to effect their relief. 

At this time general Eaton, who had been acting as consul for 
the United States in the Mediterranean, and now on his way to 
America, learning the distresses of his countrymen at Tripoli, 
nobly volunteered for their relief. He repaired immediately to 
Egypt, in quest of Hamet Caramelli, whose father had been de> 
posed, and murdered, together with his elder brother; and he 
himself had been driven into exile by Jussuf, his younger 
brother, then reigning bashaw of Tripoli. General Eaton soon 
met the young exile, and entered into a convention with him to 
raise a small force in Egypt, march to Tripoli, dethrone the 
bashaw, release the American captives, and place Hamet on 
the throne of his father. This daring adventure was soon put 
into operation. The troops were raised, and these heroes, with 
incredible hardships, crossed the great desert of Barca, and en- 
tered the dominions of Tripoli. Near the city of Deme, gene- 
ral Eaton was met by the army of Jussuf ; an action ensued ; 
the barbarians weihe vanquished, and general Eaton entered in 
triumph, the city of Derne. The cause of Hamet now became 
popular, and general Eaton was ready to advance against Tri- 
poli, to accomplish the objects of his enterprise ; but Jussuf the 
usuiper, alive to a sense of his situation, made overtures of 
peace to the consul-general of the United States, Mr. Lear ; a 
negociation commenced ; peace was concluded ; the unhappy 
captives were released ; but general Eaton was robbed of the 
glory of dethroning the usurper, and placing the rightful heir 
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upon the throne of his father. General Eaton returned to Amer* 
ica in triumph^ accompanied by the unfortunate Hamet, in full 
expectations that congress would liberally leward him for so 
glorious an enterprise, and remunerate Hamet in full of those 
stipulations, which had been defeated by the treaty with Mr. 
Lear ; but, to the surprise and mortification of both, congress^ 
were inexorable, and their expectations failed. 

In the year 1803, the vast regions of Louisiana were purchas- 
ed of France for 16,000,000 of dollars, and added to the tem- 
toTY of the United States. See the first chronological table. 

On the 1 1th 6f July, 1804, general Hamilton was killed in a 
duel with colonel Burr. 

Iri December, 1805, Mr. Jefierson was again elected presi- 
dent of the United Stetes, and Gov. Clinton vice-president. 

Durin| the first term of Mr. Jefferson's administration, the 
consul of France was triumphing over all the powers in the 
north of Europe ; and was now continuii^ bis triumphs as em^^ 
ror of France, and king ^f Italy. 

In the year 1806^ colonel Burr assembled a small military 
force upon the Ohio, avowedly for the purpose of settling a body 
of lands upon the river Washita, which he was supposed to have 
purchased of the baron Bastrop ; but supposedly for the pur- 
pose of severing the western from the eastern states, and fixing 
the seat of his empire at New-Orleans ; or, in case of the fail- 
ure of this plan, of making a descent upon the kingdom of Mex- 
ico. Col. Durr was arrested by order of the government, in the 
territory of Mississippi ; brought to Richmond, (Viiginia) and 
tried upon an indictment of high treason, in due form, and ac^ 
quitted, 1807. 

On the 1 6th of May, 1806, the British government commenc-^ 
ed their svstem of commercial restrictions, by their orders in 
council, which declared all the ports of Germany, Holland and 
France to be in a state of blockade, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to the harbor of Brest, which greatly embarrassed neutral com- 
merce. 

In Nov. 1806, the French emperor, having driven the ki^g; of^ 
Prussia from his capital, by the battle ot Jena, entered it in 
triumph, and published his Berlin Decree, declaring all the Brit- 
ish islands in a state of blockade, and prohibitii^ all intercourse 
with them, accordingly. 

This decree called forth the noted British Orders in Council; 
declaring all coasting trade with France prohibited. 

These measures struck at the vital principles of neutral com- 
merce, and gave great uneasiness in the United States. In the 
midst of this general anxiety and alarm in America, the British 
frigate Leopard, of 50 guns, commenced a wanton attack upon 
the American frigate Chesapeake, off the capes of Virginia, by 
pourii^ in upon her several oroadsides, in time of peace, which 
so crippled toe Chesapeake, that she struck her colours ; but was 
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immediately given up after the captain of the Leopard had ta- 
ken from her four seamen, which he claimed as British deserters.* 

I'o revenge this indignity upon the American flag, the Presi- 
dent issued iiis proclamation on the 2d of Julv, ordering all 
British armed vessels to leave the waters of the United States i 
and forbidding them to enter until full satisfaction should have 
been made for the outrage, by the british government. 

Instructions were immediately sent out to Mr. Monroe, minis- 
ter of the United States at the British court, to demand immedi- 
ate reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake, and security 
against future impressments. The minister (Mr. Canning) 
promptly declared the act unauthorised by the British govern- 
ment ; but declined coupling with this afmir, the general ques- 
tion of the right of search. 

Mr. Monroe's instructions were specific, and the negociatioo 
closed ; but the British government sent out Mr. Rose as a spe- 
cial envoy to the United States to settle the affair. « 

On the 27th of October, Congress were convened by the 
President's proclamation, and in his message he unfolcled to 
view the state of our relations with Great Britain ; acknowledged 
that he had rejected the treaty with the British ex>vemment, which 
had been negociated by Messrs. Monroe and PiDknev, &c. 

The British government proceeded on the 1 1th of November, 
to retaliate more fully upon the French emperor's Berlin De- 
free, by extending her Orders in Council, to embrace France 
and her allies, together with all places from whence the British 
are excluded, as being in a state of blockade. 

These numerous and repeated aggressions on the part of the 
belligerents struck at the fundamental principles, and interests 
of neutral commerce, opened in Congress fresh, and terrible 
conflicts of wordy war, and arrayed the goose-quill of party in 
the desperate strife, throughout the nation. 

About three millions of dollars were appropriated b^ Congress 
for the purpose of equipping 100,000 militia, for immediate 
service: building .180 gun- boats; and erecting and repairing 
the national fortifications, as well as to augment the standing 
army.— "Things being thus prepared. Congress laid a gener^ 
embargo on the 22d of December. 

On the 17th of the same month, the Emperor Napoleon is- 
sued his Milan Decree, " declaring every vessel denationalized, 
which shall have submitted to a search from a British ship ; and 
eveiy vessel a good orize which shall have sailed to or from 
Great Britain, or any of her colonies, or countries occupied by 
British troops." 

On the 25th of the same month, Mr. Rose arrived at Wash- 
ington, to adjust the affair of the Leopard and Chesapeake ; but 
the proclamation of the President of^the 2d of July, presented 
insurmountable difficulties ; and the parties were fixed in their 

* The Chesapeake bad three men killed and n'm wounded, and among»t 
the latter was her captain. 
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purposes, and the ne^ociation was soon broken off. — The con- 
troversy with the belligerents continued to increase. 

On the Istof March following. Congress interdicted all coi^ 
mercial intercourse with France and England. 

President Jefferson had declined a re- election in December, 
and the electors gave their sufirages for James Madison as presi- 
dent, and George Clinton vice-president, and on the 3d of March, 
Mr. Jefferson retired from office, and returned again to the shades 
of private life. 



n 
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CHAP. XII. 

* 

President Madnon's Administration. 

On the 4th of March, 1809, Mr. Madison was regularly in- 
ducted into the office of president of the United States^ and Mr. 
Clinton again filled the office of vice-president. 

President Madison commenced his administration at an event- 
ful era, when the French Emperor had subverted almost eveiy 
throne in Europe, and then shook to its centre the government 
of the republic of America. 

The insults and injuries the flag of the United States was then 
suffering from the decrees of France, and orders in council of 
Ei^land, had kindled a spirit of indignation in Congress that 
breathed a spirit of war. sometimes against one of those powers, 
and sometimes against the other ; andf often against both, which 
continued to distract the government and the nation with in- 
creased violence. 

With the change of the American administration. Great Bri- 
tain recalled Mr. Rose, and sent out Mr. Erskine to the United 
States, who entered into a treaty of accommodation with the 
American government, upon the principles that the act of non- 
intercourse had placed France ana England upon equal ground; 
in relation to the United States. This treaty declared the or- 
ders in council to be revoked, whenever the President would 
fenew a commercial intercourse with Great Britain, by his pro- 
clamation. Mr. Erskine announced that the orders m council 
would be revoked in relation to the United States, on the 10th 
of June following, and the President issued his proclamation ac- 
cordingly. But this bright prospect was soon obscured by a 
disavowal of the doings of Mr. Erskine, by the British govern- 
ment. The President recalled his proclamation on the 10th of 
August, and declared the non^-intercourse with Great Britain to 
be renewed. 

Mr. Erskine was accordingly recalled, and Mr. Jackson sent 
out by his government as his successor, in September following. 
Mr. Jackson assumed a high dictatorial style in his correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of State, which reflected highly upon 
the executive, and called for prompt correctives, Presideot 
Madison checked the procedure, and the correspondence closed. 
Mr. Jackson was recalled, by bis government. 

On the 23d of March, 1 8 10, the Em j)eror Napoleon passed his 
flambouillet decree^ ordering all American vessels, and caigoes*. 
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if found in any of the ports of France, or of countries occupied 
by French troops, to be seized, and condemned^ 

On the 1st oi Ma^r following, Congress met the decrees of 
France, and orders in council of England, by a special act, 
which excluded the armed vessels of both nations from the wa- 
ters of the United States ; with this proviso, that if either of 
those nations should cease to violate neutral commerce, by a 
modification of her edicts, before the 3d of March, 1811, and 
the other should neglect to comply within three months after, 
then the President should declare by proclamation, that a free 
commercial intercourse might be renewed with the power so ' 
modifying its decrees. 

As soon as this act reached France, the French minister de- 
clared to Mr. Armstrong, minister of the United States, that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were revoked, and would cease to 
operate from and after the 1st of' November next, " provided 
the British government shall revoke their orders in council." 

Upon the strength of this declaration, the President issued his 
proclamation of November 2, announcing that a commercial in- 
tercourse with France might be renewed. 

Not so with England, she continued her high-toned measures 
without intermission. In May, 1811, an affray took place be- 
tween the British sloop of war, Little Belt, capt. Bingham, and 
the American frigate President, capt. Rogers, in which the Lit- 
tle Belt suffered very severely. 

By a Court of Inquiry held upon captain Rogers, it appeared 
decidedly, that the Little Belt was the aggressor, and fired the 
first gun. 

On the 5th of November following, the President convened 
Congress by proclamation, and in his message thus expressed 
himself : — 

" The period has now arrived which claims from the guard- 
ians of the national rights, a system of more ample provision for 
maintaining them. With evidence of the hostile inflexibility of 
Great Britain, in trampling on rights which no independent na- 
tion can relinquish. Congress will feel the duty of putting the 
United States into an armour and attitude demanded by the 
crisis, and corresponding with the national spirit, and expecta- 
tions." 

This part of the President's message was referred to the com- 
mittee of foreign relations, and in their report they met the sen- 
timents of the President promptly, by echoing his language, 
** that the United States be put into an armour and attitude de- 
manded by the crisis, and corresponding with the national spiHty 
and expectations,^^ 

Congress accepted this report, ^nd proceeded by a special act, 
to raise 26,000 men. 

At this eventful moment an Indian war opened upon the 
north-western frontier, by an action fought at Tippaconoe, near 
the Wabash, between a large body of Indians, and the army of 

30 
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Gen. Harrison, (govenx>rof Indiana,) in which the fonnevwentf 
defeated ; buti^ loss was severe upon both sides. 

This action, combined with the affair of the Little Belt, ^ave 
hieh excitement to Congress and the nation, through the wintar 
Allowing, and war with England became the topic Off the day. 

On tibe 3d of April, 1812, Congress, agreeable to a message 
from the President, laid an embaigo on all vessels within the 
jurisdiction of the United States,/or ninety days. 

On the 4th of June, Congress in their house of representatives, 
declared war against Great Britain, by their special apt ; on the 
17th, the Senate concurred in the same, and on the IStb, the 
President affixed his signature to the act. 

At this. eventful crisis, the emperor Napoleon had assembled 
,'in army of from 4 to 600,000 men, in Poland, and commenced 
the Russian war. 

Congress were divided upon the subject of the war ; the 
nortliem section of the nation were warmly opposed, and the 
minority in the house of representatives entered a spirited re- 
monstrance. Under these embarrassments vrar commenced. 

On the 16th of July, Gen. Hull advanced from Detroit, into 
Upper Canada, at the head of about 2000 men, and unfolded 
the principles of the war, and the objects of his invasion, by 
publishing his proclamation ; with full expectations that the 
people would rally round his standard, and make a common 
cause with the United States against Lower Canada ; b&t to his 
ffreat disappointment and mortification, he was^met by Gen. 
Brock, at tiie head of a superior British army, and compelled to 
make a hasty retrograde movement back to D^roit* General 
Brock pursued, and on the l6th, summoned the fortress in due 
form ; on the IGth it was surrendered witljout further resistance, 
and the garrison marched out prisoners of war. 

Pending these movements on the land, the naval force of the 
United States prepared to retrieve tlie honor of^theit countiy, 
by their gallant exploits on the water. 

Commodore Rodgers put to sea in the Presidents with d smdll 
squadron, early in June, to cruise on the Wesf-indla ^station. 
He fell in with ind attempted to engage the Belvidera Frigate ; 
but had the misfortune to receive a severe wound, and to4b«se 
at the same time nineteen men in the chase, by the bursting^of 
one of his guns. 

Commodore Rodgers next crossed over on to the European 
coast, where he cruised with success three months, and then re- 
turned to Boston. 

Captain Porter in the Essex, and Capt. Hull of the Coilstitu- 
tion^put to sea about the same time : on the 19th of Septeittber, 
the Constitution fell in with the Guerriere, Capt. Dacres ; an 
action commenced with desperate valor, and in 15 mhmtes the 
Guerriere struck her colors, a- complete wreck, with the loss of 
15 killed and 60 wounded. The Constitution lost 7 killed and 
7 wounded. Capt. Hull burnt the.pri2:e at sea^ and continued 
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Ms cmise with success until the 22d of September, when he re- 
turned to port, _ ^ ^ , . r. ^ ^ 
Gapt. Poster pursued his course, and cut out a bj»g *«^> 
convoy, on the coast of Brazil, and took out of her 14,000 dol- 
lars in cash, and 150 soldiers. He next fell in with and captured 
ihe sloop of war Alert, in 8 minutes, and then contmucd tutf 

Commodore Rodgers put to sea again in October, with his lit- 
tle squadron, and fell in with and captured the Swallow Packe% 
with 200,000 dollars in specie on board ; the squadron returned 
to New- York after a successful cruise. c*^*,^ 

On the 1 8th of October, Capt. Jones, m the United btaUs 
sloop of war Wasp, of 16 guns, fell in with and captured his 
iBwtannic Majesty's sloop of war Frolic, of 18 guns, Capt Wm- 

fates, after a sharp and desperate action of 43 minutes, l ne 
•rdic lost 30 killed and 50 wounded ; the Wasp 6 killed and 

•5 wounded. , tt .. i ox ^ a ^ 

. Commodore Pecatur put to sea in the United States, and on 
the 26th of October, fell in with and captured the Macedonmn, 
J. S. Carden, master, after an action of one hour and 30 minutes. 
The Macedonian lost 36 killed, and 68 wounded ; the United 
States 5 killaid, and 7 wounded. ^ . ,? ,i . 

. His Britannic M^esty's ship Poictiers, of 74 guns, fell m 
with and captured the Wasp and her prize soon after the action. 

On the 29th of December, the United States frigate Constitu- 
tion, of 44 guns. Commodore Bainbridge, fell in with and cap- 
tured his firitannic Majesty's frigate Java, 34 guns, Capt. 
Lambert, after an action of fifty minutes. The Java lost 69 
killed, and 101 wounded ; the Constitution lost 9 killed, and 
S5 wounded. 

In the course of the general operations of autump, against 
Canada, 1812, the Americans surprised and took two valuable 
&r ship? upon Lake Erie,And brought off one valued at 100,OW 
' dollars. This successful enterprise kindled fresh ardor m the 
breasts of the American troops, and they pressed General Van 
Rensellaep to lead them against the enemy. The general grat- 
ified their wishes, and on the 12th of October, crossed over the 
. lake at the head of about 2000 men, and effected a landing upon 
the Canada shore. General Van Renssellaer was severely 
wounded at his first landing ; but kept the field at the head of 
his brave troops, and was, soon joined by Colonel Scott wrth his 
artillery, and the British retired before the victors. To support 
the assailants, the troops of Buffalo and Lewistown, were put m 
motion, to be in readiness to cross over and secure whatever 
conquests might be won. 

Pending these operations. General Brock advanced with a 
strong reinforcement of regulars and Indians, and the combat 
became fierce and bloody ; but the British recoiled. Stung 
with mortification at his disappointment. General Brock again 
iallied his troops to the charge ; btft he feU mortally wounded 
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in the heat of the action, and his troops again recoiled. At this 
eventful moment, when the American troops were exhausted 
with the fatigues of the day, and anxiously expecting the volun- 
teers to cross over and secure (he victory they had gained, sucfi 
was the delay that the general crossed over in person to lead 
on the reserve ; but to his inexpressible mortification, and cba* 
grin, they refused to follow, upon constitutional grounds. 

Pending this parley, the British again returned to the combat, 
to revenge the death of their brave Gen. Brock, and to wipe off 
the disgrace of the day. Ttie conflict was renewed, and raged 
with sucli violence, that the Americans were overpowered ; 
about sixty were killed, one hundred wounded, and one thousand 
taken p^^oners. Had the volunteers followed their general, the 
victory of the d.iy would most probably have been complete, 
and the *\holc ajipect oi the ensuing cauii^aign most prooably 
changed. 

, General Vnn Rrn-sellear soon aftf!r Ktired from the command, 
and was succeeded by General Smyth. 

General Smyth reconnoitered the field of action, and made 
great preparations to cross over and renew the combat, on the! 
shores of Canada ; accordingly he issued a proclamation, cat- 
ling for volunteers to join in the enterprise, and actually assem- 
bled his troops upon a certain day, (November 28th,) to embark 
for the expedition against the enemy ; but when the van of the 
American army had crossed over and found the enemy in read- 
mess to receive them, they retired from the fire of the batteries, 
and returned, leaving a detachment of about thirty men, who 
had effected a landmg, to fall into the hands of the British. 
Such was the resentment of the officers and troops generally, at 
(his dastardly failure, that General Smyth was constrained to 
renew the attempt ; and on tlie 4th of December, the troops 
were again embarked, and Gen. Porter, of the New- York vo^ 
unteers, took the commaiid of the van*. In this state of anxions 
suspense, when all hearts were alive to the object before them, 
the general announced bis intentions of abandoning the enter- 
prise for the season, and the troops retired into winter quarters. 

Such was the mort ideation, and resentment of the army, that 
General Smyth thought it necessary to challenge Gen. Porter, 
to vindicate his courage, and then withdrew from the command.' 

Pending these operations, the pride of Ohio and Kentucky 
was deeply wounded ; they roused to the contest, as volunteers, 
and rallied round the standard of General Harrison, in such 
numbers, that he was constrained to dismiss several whole regi- 
ments, as supernumeraries. 

General Harrison took the command of these volunteers Irf 
September, and sent several detachments into the Indian coun- 
try, to relieve the posts that were in danger from savage war, 
and desperate attacks ; particularly Fort Harrison, ujjon the 
Wabashy which Captain Taylor was then defending with des- 
perate valor. 
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In these expeditions, Gens. Hopkins and Tupper, and Cols. 
Campbell and Russell, distin^isbed themselves m givii^ seen* 
rity to the forts, and the frontier generally. 

Pending these operations. Gen. Winchester detached a strong 
party from Fort Winchester, to give assistance to the village of 
Frenchtown, upon the river Raisin. This detachment, under 
tiie command of Col. Lewis, consisting of about 600 Kentucky 
volunteers, and regulars, reached the Raisin on the 18th of Jan- 
uary; 1813, and by a bold movement attacked, routed and dis" 
persed the enemy. 

Gen. Harrison having arrived with his volunteers at this time, 
at Fort Winchester, sent forward Gen. Winchester at the head 
of 200 men to support his detachment, and take the command ; 
he arrived safe, and encamped for the night contiguous to the 
fortified encampment of Col. Lewis ; but the enemy had col- 
lected his routed forces, supported by a strong reinforcement^ 
and on the night of the 22a he commenced a desperate attack 
upon Ge^jeraF Winchester, in his unfortified camp, Jind cut off 
the whole partv, together with the general and Colonel Lewis. 
This opened the way for a desperate attack upon the fortified 
camp, and a firm resistance commenced, until about eleven 
o'clock, when a parley ensued, and the enemy attempted to 
gain by stratagem what he despaired of gaining by force. He 
proffered an honorable protection, if the party would surrender 
prisoners of war ; but threatened savage vengeance in case they 
persisted in their defence : his arts prevailed ; the whole de- 
tachment laid down their arms, and submitted as prisoners of 
war. , 

Here opened the second volume of the massacre of Fort 
"William Henry, (upon Lake George,) in the Md French war. 
General Proctor violated his engagements ; gave up the pris- 
oners to an indiscriminate savage massacre, as well as cruel 
savage tortures : and the wounded were consumed, the next 
day, to the number of sixty, in the general conflagration of the 
village. 

To attempt to paint the horrors of this whole scene, would 
exceed the powers of my pen ; language would shrink from the 
task ; humanity stand appalled at the recital \ and even Brit- 
annia herself would blush at the deed. 

General Harrison, upon the first intelligence of the defeat and 
massacre on the Raisin, constructed hastily a stockade upon the 
Miami of the Lake, for the protection of his troops, which he 
called Fort Meigs. General Proctor followed up his victor}' ; 
advanced to meet General Harrison, and invested him in Fort 
Meigs. General Proctor commenced his attack upon this fort 
with desperate fury, which continued for sevefal days ; but 
General Clay and Colonel Dudley advanced to the relief of ther 
fort, at the head of a strong body of regulars, and volunteers ; 
the latter engaged the enemy, supported by a sortie from the 
fort, and drove them from the field ; but fell into an ambush, iff 
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bis ui^arded pursuit of the enemy, and suffered severely in the 
loss ofhis whole party. 

General Clay, in co-operation with the garrison, succeeded in 
raising the siege, and dispersing the enemy, and thus Fort 
Meigs was relieved, after a siege of thirteen davs. 

These gloomy and distressing scenes of the forest, served as 
so many sifades to the brilliant scenes of the ocean, where the 
American flag continued to wave victorious. 

On the 24th of Februaiy, 1813, Captain Lawrence in tbe 
Hornet of 16 guns, fell in with, and captured his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's brig Peacock, of 18 guns, after an action of 15 minutes; 
The Peacock went down at the close of the action, with heir 
brave Captain Peake, and the rest of her killed ; but the 33 
wounded were all saved. The Hornet had one killed, four 
wounded, and lost three sunk in the prize. 

In April, Capt. Lawrence returned to port, and was promoted 
to the command of the Chesapeake, then Iving at Boston, in a 
state of repair, and many of her crew had been dischai^ed. 
When the Chesapeake was ready for sea, the British frigate 
Shannon, with the Tenedos, appeared oif the harbor of Boston^ 
and invited the Chesapeake to the contest : Capt. Lawrence 
promptly obeyed the invitation ; completed the compliment of 
his crew, by volunteers, and put to sea, June 1st. The Shan- 
non manoeuvered for the combat, and the ships were soon in 
action, and along side ; a short and desperate conflict ensued ; 
Capt. Lawrence was wounded early in the action ; but kept his 
station, until the fatal ball pierced his body, and he was carried 
below, when he exclaimed — ** Don't give up the ship." Capt. 
Broke seized this eventful moment ; boarded the Chesapeake, 
and carried her, after a sharp and desperate conflict, in which 
all her oflScers were killed or wounded ; and seventy of her crew 
were killed, and eighty wounded. 

The Shannon had twen^-three killed and fifty-six wounded. 
The Shannon sailed for Halifax with her prize, where Captain 
Lawrence and Lt. Ludlow .were honorably interred, with the 
honors of war. 

About the sap(?e timethe United States' frigate Argus, Capt* 
Allen, sajjed for France with the American minister, and from 
thence on a crqize in the British Channel, where her successes 
led the British government to dispatch several frigates to check 
her depredations. The Argus fell in with one of these frigates," 
('the Pelican,) and after a sharp and desperate action of 47 min- 
utes, was taken and carried into port. Capt. Allen fell at the 
first broad-side ; his lieutenant soon after, and his wheel being 
shot away, the snip became a wreck, yet she maintained a brave, 
and obstinate connict until all resistance became ineffectual ; 
then surrendered. 

The loss upon both sides was nearly equal. 

About this time Commodore Porter doubled Cape Horn, and 
ccmmenced a, ^lost successful cruisje upon the British commerce 
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in the great Padfit, captui«d several armed vessels, and de^ 
stroyed the British whale fishery in those seas. 

In^ the month of August, the skirmishii^ commenced upon 
Lake Ontario, with various success ; the Creek and Choctaw 
Indians hegan their depredations with success ; and the British 
Beet, under Sir J. B. Warren, blockaded the ports south of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

On the 3d of September, the United States' brig Enterprlz^, 
of 16 guns, Capt. Burrows, fell in with and captured his Britan- 
nic Majesty's brig Boxer, of 18 guns; Capt. Blythoj after an ac- 
tion of 45 minutes ; the Enterprize lost 9 ; the Boxer 45 ; both 
captains fell in the action. ^ 

On the 26th, Commodore Rodgers arrived in port after a lon^ 
cruize, in which he explored the Atlantic, circumnavigated the 
British isles, and had but one conflict, in which he captured the 
Highflyer, off the American coast, being one of the tenders of 
Sir J. b. Warren's fleet. . 

. The limits of this work will not permit me to pursue this 
brilliant scene of naval war, and shew in detail the capture of 
his Britannic Majesty's frigates Cyane and Levant, by the^nit- 
ed States' frigate Constitution, in a desperate action ; of hi« 
Britannic Majesty's frigate Penguin, of 32 guns, by the Hornet ; 
of his Britannic Majesty's brig Epervier, of 18 guns, by the 
United States' sloop, of war Peacock ; of his Britannic Maiesty's 
sloop of war Reindeer, by the United States' sloop of war Wasp; 
or of hifi Britannic Majesty's brigs Lettice, and Bon Accord, 
arid sloop of war Avon, by the Wasp ; the last of which sunk in 
the action. 

These captures were the result of close actions, in sharp and 
desperate conflicts ; many of these prizes were stripped of eve- 
ry spar, and several so cut to pieces as to become unmanagea- 
ble, and were burnt at sea ; others sunk in the action, or imme- 
diately after. 



CHAP. xin. ^ 

General Operations against Ckmada, 

General Dearborn, who had succeeded Gen. Smyth in the 
command, commenced operations at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1813, to carry the war into Canada. He accordingly 
detached Gen. Pike, with 2000 men, to make a descent upon 
the town of York, and seize on the naval and military stores, as 
well as the vessels then qn the stocks. 

Gen. Pike embarked his troops on the 25th of April, crossed* 
over the lake, and executed his commission promptly. ' When 
the enemy were driven from their several redoubts, and Gen. 
Pike had halted his troops to give them a moment's repose, b** 
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was astonblied by the explosion of a terrible magazine, which 
ovenrbelmed bis troops with a shower of stones, timber, &c. 
and killed and wounded more than 200 men. The fire of the 
soldiers soon recovered this surprise, and they rallied agaio to 
tiie chaige under the tune of Yankee-Doodle, and their brave 
general animated their courage, as he lay expiring under a se- 
vere contusion from the awful explosion, with a charge to hf$ 
brave troops ** to revenge the death of their general." 

Colonel Pease led on the troops to the conquest of York widi- 
out further opposition, and the town surrendered by capitula- 
tion. 

It is recorded of York, *' that a kwnan scull wcu found in the 
hcUl of the assembly y placed over the mace of^ speaker.^* 

Gen. Dearborn did not attempt to hold possession of Yoik ; 
but when he had secured the stores and prisoners, he abandon- 
ed the place. 

On the 22d of May, the general embarked his army on board 
his transports, and proceeded against the Britiiih forts on the 
Niagara, under cover of Commodore Cliauncey's fleet. 

General Lewis took the command during the illness of Gen. 
Dearborn, and led on the troops to victory and conquest ; all 
the British posts were carried, and more than 500 Canada mi- 
litia surrendered prisoners of war ; with the loss of about 39 
Americans killed, and 1 1 1 wounded. The next da^r the Brit- 
ish blew up, and destroyed Fort Erie, and all remaining fortifi- 
cations, and retired to the head of Burlington Bay, with 1300 
men. 

On the first of June, Generals Chandler and Winder were de- 
tached with a force of about 2600 men, to destroy this British 
force, and they advanced to Stonejr Creek to prepare for the 
attack. The enemy anticipated their views, and commenced 
a furious attack upon the Americans in dead of night ; ereat 
confusion ensued ; the combatants commixed, and fought hand 
hand : the two generals were taken in the midst of the conflict, 
and carried ofl*by the enemy, who hastily retired, and secured 
his retreat. The loss of the generals disconcerted the Ameri- 
cans, and the main object of the enterprise failed. 

Pending these operations. Commodore Yeo appeared with 
his squadron before Sacket's Harbor, and landed about 1200 
men, under the command of Sir George Prevost. The place 
was in a defenceless situation, and would have fallen an easy 
conquest ; but General Brown rallied the militia, and fell upon 
the enemy witb^uch fury, aspiit him to flight, and obliged him 
to abandon the enterprise, and retire into Canada. Such was 
the panic excited upon this invasion, that the Americans de- 
stroyed by fire a great quantity of public stores, even when 
the? were not exposed to the deoredations of the enemj^. 

These succes^s led the Six Nation'? to join the Am'iican? in 
the war. 
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General Lewis, who bad succeeded to the command upon the 
resignation of General Dearborn, detached Colonel Boestler, 
with five hundred men, to dislodge a party of British, at la 
Louvre house (so called ;) but unfortunately he fell into an In- 
dian ambuscad€f, and was taken with his wnole party. 

General Proctor at the same time attempted to surprise the 
American Forts Meigs, on the Miami, and Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky ; both which failed, and at the latter the enemy met 
with signal defeat and disgrace. 

The general movements for the reduction of Canada were 
now defeated ; the fleets on Lakes Erie and Ontario, were now 
about equal, and prepared for action. The American forces 
under General Harrison moved towards Detroit, and an action 
commenced oh Lake Erie, between the American fleet under 
ttie command of Commodore Perry, and the British fleet under 
the command of Commodore Barclay, Sept. 10th, 1813. 
» The fleets were equal ; Commodore Barclay, an old and ex- 
perienced officer, in the school of Nelson, had seen much ser- 
vice. Commodore Perry, a young oflicer, and without experi- 
ence. 

The conflict commenced ; the action became general, and 
desperate ; Commodore Perry's ship being disabled, he chang- 
ed nis flag on board another snip, in an open boat, in the heat of 
the action, and at once bore down upon the enemy with the re- 
mainder of his fleet, and both were closely engaged. The ac- 
tion was short and derperate, and the carnage. terrible. The 
whole British squadron surrendered to Commodore Perry ; two 
ships, two brigs, one sloop, and one schooner were the trophies 
of this victory. 

The British immediately evacuated. Detroit, and retired to 
Maiden, and General Harrison advanced and took possession, 
Septenriber 28th, and pursued into Canada.. The illustrious 
Perry joined him, and became his companion in arms. 

,On the 5th of October, General Harrison gained a complete 
i^ictory over General Proctor, and captured or destroyed his 
whole army. : 

Commodore Chauncey, at the same time, took and destroyed 
seven of the British squadron on Lake Ontario. 

On the 4th of November, overtures for peace arrived from 
England, and at the same time General Wilkinson took the com- 
mand of the northern army, and moved his whole force to Sack- 
et*s Harbor, and from thence do^vn the St. Lawrence to Ogdens- 
burg, where he appointed an interview with General Hampton, 
at St. Regis ; but this failed. 

Pending these movements, General M*Clure evacuated Fort 
George ; set fire to the village of Newark, and retired out of 
Canada. 

General Harrison had followed up his victory, and in pro- 
ceeding down to join General Wilkinson, had left the whole 
Niagara frontier exposed to the enemy. He availed himself ^f 
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tills ; crossed over and destroyed the %4]la^e of Buffalo, witb 
several others, to reveng^e the destruction of Newark ; took Fort 
Niajgara, and pat she garrison to the sword. 

Ijiese movements elosed the campaign of die north, and botk 
armies retired into winter quarters. 

At this time Genera] Jackson took vei^eance on the Creek 
Indians for their predatory ravages. 

Early in the spring of 1813, a British squadron entered the 
Delaware Bay, under the command of Admiral Beresford, and 
commenced their depredations on the American sea-board. 
First upon Lewistown, where they did much damage ; they 
next proceeded to the Chesapeake, where they committed the 
most savage depredations, and conflagrations. Frenchtown, 
Havre-de-Grace, Fredericktown, Georgetown, and Norfolk, aii 
felt the ruthless hand of the marauders, and several of these pla- 
ces were wholly destroyed. Admiral Cockburn joined Admiral 
Beresford, and took the lead in this savage war. 

Admiral Warren joined in an unsuccessful attack upon Craney 
Island. The next day, (June 25th,) the enemy made a descent 
upon the town of Hampton, and gave it up to indiscriminale 
plunder, licentiousness, and brutality ; such brutality as vols 
never alleged against a savage, ana such as would make a 
savage blush. 

Pending these operations, three American frigates whicii had 
been blockaded in the port of New- York, made their escape 
through the Sound, and were cliased into the port of New-Loo- 
don, where they were blockaded through the remainder of tbe 
war. 

In the course of tbe summer Commodore Hardy attempted to 
bombard Stonir^ton ; but the borough was so valiantly defend- 
ed that they suffered very little damage. 
^ The enemy attempted his ravages upon the coast about tbe 
liver Penobscot, and took a formal possession, with a stroi^ 
ibrce, in consequence of which the frigate John Adams was 
burnt by her own crew to prevent lier tailing into the hands of 
the enemy. 

On the 3d of June, operations recommenced upon the northern 
frontier. General Izard had now succeeded Generals Wilkin- 
son and Hampton ; and General Brown took the command of 
the Niagara station. On the 3d of July he commenced opera- 
tions by crossing over and surprising Fort Erie, which fell an 
easy conquest, and the next day he advanced to the plains of 
Chippewa, where he engaged the main British army, and gained 
a signal victory. The Americans lost 60 killed, and 248 wound- 
ed. The British lost 133 killed, and 320 wounded. This vie- 
taiy ^ave great eclat to the American arms, and difFtised a gen- 
eral joy throughout the nation. General Brown returned to 
Qjueenstown, and from thence to the plains of Chippewa to await 
the enemy, who was advancing with a strong reinforcement, un- 
der General Drummond. 
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. General Biowd again met the enemj near Qjoeenstown, and a 
terrible action ensued, which continued with various success, 
and desperate valor, until midnight, when the Americans car- 
ried the field ; but such were the losses sustained that the army 
retired the next day to Fort Erie, under the command of Gen. 
Ripley. Generals Brown and Scott having been both wounded 
in the action. 

The loss of the British in this action was 8G0 killed and wound- 
ed, and the American loss about the same. The whole force 
engaged was about 4000 British, and 3000 Americans. Few 
Actions have been recorded more bloody than this for its num- 
bers engaged. 

General Drummond advanced, and invested the Americans in 
Fort Erie ; but finding an obstinate resistance, he attempted to 
carry ihe fort by storm on the 16th of August. 

Here the scenes of Chippewa and Qjueenstown were renewed, 
and a desperate conflict ensued. The enemy were repulsed 
with great loss. 

General Brown had now recovered of his wounds and resumed 
the command, (September 2d.) Gen. Drummond continued his 
operations before Erie, strengthened his works, and pushed the 
$eige with vigour. General Brown strengthened his works, and 
was equally active in his defence. 

On the 17th General Brown executed a gallant sortie, by 
performing a circuitous march, and surprising the enemy u^on 
the fiank of his trenches ; charged hkn in column, and carried 
his w(»rks with a dreadful carnage. More than eight hundred 
men fell on the side of the enemy, and the Americans lost about 
300.. General Drummond raised the siege, and retired to Chip- 
pewa. 

Pending these operations, General Izard arrived with a rein- 
forcement from Plattsbuig, of 400 men, to support the garrison 
of Erie ; but finding the garrison relieved by the retreat of the 
enemy, he ordered the fort to be demolished, and retired into 
.winter quarters at Buffalo ; which closed die operations of 1814. 

Pendmg these operations in the north, a British squadron un- 
der Admiral Cockourn entered the Chesapeake, and proceeded 
up the Potowmac ; landed a body of troops, which marched to 
Washington ; took the city ; burnt the capitol, president's 
house, &c. aiMi retired, and plundered Alexandria ; fronr thence 
they proceeded to Baltimore, and alter an unsuccessful attack, 
. were compelled to retire with loss. 

On the 11th of September, the town of Plattsburg (state of 

New- York,) was assaulted by a land force under the command ^ 

of Gen. Prevost, and a naval force under the command of Com- 

. modore Downie. The town was defended by Gen. Mc Comb, 

in the* absence of Gen. Izard, and the harbor by a squadron un- 

; der the command of Commodore Macdonough. The merits of 
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this action, so jglorious to the American navy, may be seen bj 
the following otncial report from Commodore Macdonougfa. 

United States^ ship Saratoga, } 
qffPlaUshurg, Sept. 1 M 1 81 4. ( 

** Sir — The Almighty has been pleased to grant us a sig^nal 
victory on Lake Champlain, in the capture of one frigate, one 
brig, and two sloops ot war. 

/ have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Sir, your most obedient servant^ 
T. xMACDONOUGH. 
Hon. Wm. Jones, 

Secretary of the Navy, 

This signal victoiy obliged Gen. Prevost to retire with a ra- 
pid movement; the American troops pursued, and he returned 
into Canada. 

The operations on the lines continued with various success ; 
but nothing decisive. 

On the I5th of the same month, a small British squadron ap- 
peared before Fort Bowyer, at Mobile-Point, to co-operate with 
a land force of 100 marines and 400 Indians, in reducing that 
fortress ; but such was the firmness and spirit of Capt. Lawrence, 
that with a garrison of 120 men he resisted the repeated attacks 
of the enemy, and obliged him to retire with loss, and abandon 
the enterprize. 

Gen. Jackson at this time marched to Pensacola, (November 

5th,) with a force of about 3000 men, to chastise the English, 

• and Spaniards, who bad kindled, and kept alive the war witli 

the Indians. After destroying their forts, and' dispersing the 

British, he returned with his force to Mobile. 

The marauders of the Chesapeake retired to Bermuda, where 
they prepared a formidable armament, and sailed for New- 
Orleans, with a fleet of sixty sail, besides transports and bai^ges. 
Cen. Jackson, upon the first notice, marched witn his brave com- 
panions in arms to the defence of the key of the western coun- 
try. On the 2d of December, he reached New-Orleans, and 
hastened his preparations to receive the enemy. The citizens, 
as well as the slaves, united with the troops in the arduous du- 
ties of constructing works of defence, and the general participa- 
ted in all their labours. 

On the 12th of December, the fleet of the enemy appeared in 
the Bay of St. Louis, and the American flotilla retired up the 
, river to a more favorable position. On the 14th, the e»emy 
commenced an attack upon the American gun-boats, and cap- 
tured the whole. 

Gen. Jackson next ordered martial law to be proclaimed, and 
the whole militia to appear on duty. 

The legislature made the necessary appropriations, and laid 
an embargo on all vessels then in port. On the 21st, Gen. Car- 
rol arrived and joined Gen. Jackson with 4000 brave Tennes- 
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iseeans, (yet very partially armed,) and the Barratadans arrived 
at this time to join the eenerai defence. General Jackson next 
ordered all the canals, leading to the lake, to be closed ; this 
precaution notwithstanding, tlie enemy, 4000 strong, reached the 
high banks of the Mississippi, December 23th, where they halted 
to take refreshment Ix^fore they entered the city, then full in 
their view. Gen. Jackson assembled his whole force, and 
maitehed down to meet the enemy ; but did not reach them be- 
fore dark : after reconnoitering their position he commenced an 
attack, which surprised the British and threw them into disor- 
der ; but they soon rallied to the combat, and a sharp rencoun- 
ter ensued, A thick fog arose which rendered it necessary to 
withdraw the troops, and the general retired about two miles up 
the river, and took his stand at his fortified position, and 
waited the approach of the enemy, supported by the armed 
schooner Caroline, then lying in the river. 

At the dawn of day the whole British army was in motion, and 
advanced in columns to the combat : General Jackson reserved 
his fire, with universal silence throughout his lines, until the 
enemy approached within the reach of his grape, when he 
opened a aestructive fire from his artillery, which mowed down 
their ranks ; these were successively closed, and the enemy 
continued J^ advance, until they came within musket shot, when 
the whole lines vomited forth one incessant sheet of flame from 
the deadly rifle, which strewed the plain with indiscriminate 
slaughter, and threatened the whole columns with universal ruin. 
The enemy broke, and fled in confusion, except a small de- 
tachment who bravely advanced to the lines ; but they all fell 
to a man. Stung with indignation, the British oflicers rallied 
their troops, and advanced again to the chai^ge : affain they 
were overwhelmed with the fire of the deadly rifle, and fled fo«( 
succour, and for safety, leaving the, field strewed with the car-'; 
nage of more than two thousand wounded, dead, and djunff. 
Amongst this number were the general in chief, together with 
several other generals, and an unusual proportion of officers. 
The loss of the Americans in this action did not exceed 20 killed 
and wounded. 

The British who survived, retired on board their fleet ; de- 
scended the river, and proceeded to attack Fort Bowyer, which 
they carried, after a brave resistance. 

In the spring of 1813, the President sent out Albert Gallatin, 
James A. bayard, and John Quincy Adanis to meet the com- 
missioners of Great Britain at Petersbg^, and settle a peace, 
under the mediation of the Emperor of Kussia. This attempt 
failed ; Great Britain declined the overture at this time ; but 
in 1814 the Prince Regent made a direct overture to meet the 
American commissioners at Ghent, in Flanders ; this was ac- 
cepted by the government of the United States, and Henry 
Clay, and Jonathan Russell were sent out, in addition to the 
above named American commissioners. In August they were 

31 V 
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met at Ghent by Lord Gambier, Hemy Goulbourn, and Wil- 
Ham Adams, on the part of Great Britain. On the 24th of De- 
cember the treatjr of Ghent was siened, and on the 17th of 
Febniaiy, 1816, it was ratified by the President and Senate^ 
and all conquests were restored, in statu quo» Thus ended this 
raiffhty war with Britain, and America bore away the palm. 

On the 2d of March. 1815, war was declared by the American 
government against Algiers, and a squadron of eleven frigates, 
and armed vessels, were dispatched to the Mediterranean in 
two divisions, under Commodores Bainbridge, and Decatur, to 
humble that nest of pirates ; and in four montlis all the Barba- 
ry powers were united in treaties of peace with the United 
-States ; our own captives, and those of several European states, 
released ; and expressions of submission from several of those 
powers obtained, not hitherto contemplated, and such as had 
never been extorted by any other nation — a just tribute to the 
American flag. 

The nation settled down and became tranquil under the peace, 
and nothing of importance occurred during the remainder oT 
Mr. Madison's admmistration. In 1816, he declined another 
election, and Mr. Monroe was chosen, and entered upon tbe 
duties of his office, March 4th, 1817. 

Mr. Tompkins \va'« ncrain chosen Vice-President. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Prtddent Monroe^s Administration^ 

President Monroe was regularly inducted into office on the 
•tth of March, 1817. 

In his inaugural address he unfolded to view the pleasing 
prospects presented to the nation by the return of peace, and 
prepared tne wav for the amelioration of that asperity of party 
leelings which tne war had excited, and which nas so happily 
followed. • 

On the 1st of June following, the President commenced bis 
tour through the nortfiern and eastern section of the Union, ac» 
companied by General Swift, chief engineer of the United 
States, and his private secretary, Mr. Mason. The great object 
in view was to take a personal survey of the national fortifica- 
tions and naval docks in this division of the United States. On 
the 17th of September the President returned to Washington, 
which closed his tour of more than three thousand iniles. 

On his route he was at all times, and in all places welcomed 
with that cordiality and respect which were due to the chief 
magistrate of the nation, and his courtly and dignified address 
went far in soothing the divisions of parfy. 

Congress convened on the 1st of December, agreeable to ad- 
journment, and the President in his message recommended to 
the attention of Congress the surviving officers and soldiers of 
the revolutionary war, together with a repeal of the internal 
duties, which had been laid for the support of the late war ; 
both which were carried into etFect and became popular. 

On the 24th of December a naval force, belonging to the 
United States, under the command of Capt. Henley, took pos- 
session of Amelia Island. 

During their winter session. Congress, by their special vote, 
raised the wages of the members of the Senate and Hfeuse of 
Representatives from six to eight dollars per day, which was 
not only unpopular, but caused some serious changes in the re- 
presentation. 

In the month of May the President, accompanied by the 
Secretary of War and of the Navy, commenced a general sur- 
vey of the waters and shores of the Chesapeake Bay, with the 
adjoining coast, with views of national importance, and returned 
to the city of Washington on the 1 7th of J une* 
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The same expressions of respect and attention that were so 
liberally bestowed upon the President in his northern tour, 
awaited him in this, and the same popular effects followed. 

On the 4th of September, 1816, the American minister, at the 
court of Stockhohi), Mr. Russell, concluded a treaty of amity 
and commerce with his Swedish Majesty, to continue for the 
term of eight yrars from the exchar^e of ratifications ; and the 
President and Senate of the United States ratified the same on 
the 27th of May, 1818. 

Soon after the government of the United States had taken 
possession of Amelia Island, the Seminole Indians, who were 
<:ituated upon the borders of the Fioridas, commenced their 
depredations upon the American settlements, which soon led to 
open hostilities. On the 26th of December (veneral Jackson 
was ordered to take the command of the troops upon that sta- 
tion, with directions *' to call on the executives of the adjacent 
states for such an additional militia force as he might deem re- 
quisite." 

In obedience to this order, General Jackson took the field, 
and on finding his force insufficient to insure successAil war, he 
called out one thousand volunteers, from'the state of Tennessee, 
in the absence of the governor, and ordered them to march for 
Fort Scott. 

This force added to the anhy of General Gaines, together 
with a body of friendly Creeks, placed General Jackson at the 
head of about three thousand men. 

General Jackson commenced his operations by entering Flor- 
ida and taking possession of the small fortress of St. Maiks, 
where he caused two Indian chiefs to be hung without trial i* 
where he also caused Alexander Arbuthnot, and Robert C. Am- 
brister to be tried by a court martial, and executed agreeable to 
their sentence.! 

Learning, at St. Marks, that the governor of Pensdcola was 
giving countenance and support to the hostile Indians, General 
Jackson commenced his march, and in about twenty days he en- 
tered the town without resistance, the governor having taken 
refuge in Fort Barancas, about six miles Irom Pensacola. Geo. 
Jackson immediately commenced operations against this for- 
tress, and at the end of two days the garrison surrendered, ajj 
prisoners of war — May 27, 1818. 

General Jackson proceeded to organize and establish a new 
system of governn>-nt for the province ; and retired from the 
war. 

Tho President, through the Secretary at War, approved of 
the preceedings of General Jackson, and in due time, directed 

Those chieHi had been distinguished for their hostile depredations at 
the coramencement of the war. 

/ f These, were two Englishmen, who had been iiistnimeatal in e^ciU 
ifi^ tb? Indians to conui^it hostilities. 
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the American forces to be withdrawn, and the province again to 
be restored to Spain. 

On the 20th of October a treaty of amity, &c. between Great 
Britain and the United States was sig^ned at London, and on the 
2d of Nov. it was ratified by the Prince Regent. On the 28th 
of January, 1819, the same was ratified by the President of the 
United States* This treaty extended the fourth article of the 
treaty of 18 16-, for a term often years, and fixed the northern 
boundaiy of the Ui^ited States from the Lake of the Woods ta 
the Stony Mountains. 

On the 22d of February, 1820, Spain ceded East and West 
Florida to the United States, by a treaty signed at Washington 
by her Minister Louis de Onis, and John Q^ Adams. This 
treaty was ratified by the President and Senate on the 24th, but 
his Cfatholic Majesty, for various reasons, refused to ratify the 
treaty on his part, and it failed. 

On the 20th of October following, the kii^ of Spain ratified 
the treaty, and on the 19th of February, 1821, the President 
and Senate gave it their final ratification. 

In the month of July following. General Jackson, as the com- 
missioner of the United States, took possession of the territory. 

In May, 1819, the President Commenced his southern tour, 
and returned to the seat of government through the western 
states, where he arrived about the first of August. 

The same great national views led the President to make this, 
as had led him to make his northern tour ; and the same ex- 
pressions of respect and affection accompanied him in both. 

On the 4th of Mardi, 1821, President Monroe was declared 
to have been re-elected, and on the 6th he renewed the oath of 
oflSce. . 

Mr. Tompkins was again declared to have been elected Vice- 
President. 

Congress adjourned to the 3d of December. 
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CHAP. XV. 

0^ general tkttch of the rite and frogrees of the zi^egtern UoUeSy in 

dironolofficoT order, 

KENTUCKY. 

This couotiy was frequented by the Indian traders early in 
the eighteenth century, and in 1752 a rough sketch was g^tven 
of the countiy upon the rivers Ohio and Kentucky, in the form 
of a map, by Lewis Evans. In the year 1767, the countiy waa 

fenerally explored by John Finley, and again in 1769, by 
'ol. Daniel Boon, who discovered what is now called the Ken- 
tucky valley, where he resided until the year 1771* In >773, 
he removed his family into this wilderness, and commenced the 
first seuttlement, in connection with five other families. Although 
these emigrations became frequent and numerous, yet such were 
their privations, and distresses, that in the year 1780, they were 
about to abandon the country, had they not been prevented by 
fresh emigrations, and the supplies which they brought. 

These settlements suffered severely from savage depredations 
until Col. Clark suppressed their ravages, by hi:j successful ex- 
pedition in 1778. 

The state of Viiginia claimed this countiy, and erected it into 
a county in 1779 j from this time its settlements and population 
progressed so rapidly, that in 1791 it became an independent 
state ; and in 1792, was admitted into the Union. In 1799, 
Kentucky formed her present constitution.' 

By the census of 1820, the population of Kentucky amounted 
to 564,317. 

TENNESSEE. 

This state was oriiginally included within th'e limits of Caro- 
lina, by the patent of Charles II. of 1664. In the year 1754, a 
small settlement commei^ced at Nashville, on the Cumberland, 
but it was destroyed by the natives. In the year 1765, fresh 
emigrations extended the settlements of Tennessee. In the year 
1780, a settlement was recommenced at Nashville. In the year 
1789, North Carolina ceded this territory to the United States, 
and in 1790, Congress erected it into a territorial government. 

In 1796, Tennessee formed aiwi adopted her present constitu- 
tion, and was admitted inlo the union. 

By the census of 1820, Tennessee could boast a population 
of 422,813. 

OHIO. 

A part of this state belonged originally to the slate of Vijginia. 



and was ceded tor her to the Ugked States io 1781. In 17d7, all 
that 'section of the Union which includes the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan, was erected by Congress into a 
territorial government, under the title of the North Western 
Territoiy. In 1788, the first government commenced at Ma- 
rietta. The settlement of this state was slow until the peace of 
Greenville, by Geo. Wayne, in 1796. From that time the set- 
tlements progressed so rapidly, that in 1802, Ohio formed her 
present constitution, and was adinitted into the Union. 
By the census of 1820, her population amounted to 581,434. 

INDIANA. 

This country lying upon the northern banks of the river Ohio, 
was first explored by la Salle, a Frenchman from Canada ; who 
followed the course of the river and discovered its junction with 
the Mississippi, in the year 1680. From this time the adven- 
tures of the French traders, into this vast interior, became fre* 
quent ; but no settlements were made until the year 1735, when 
• the French commenced the settlement of Vincennes upon the 
Wabash. 

This section of the Union was also claimed by Virginia and 
Connecticut, and ceded by them to the United States at sundry 
sessions, after the peace of 1783. 

Indiana became the theatre of a distressing Indian war under 
the administration of president Washington, until the peace of 
Greenville ; from that time all was quiet, and the population 
progressed so rapidly, that Indiana became a free and Inde- 
pendent state, ana was admitted into the Union in 1802. 

In 1812 Indiana again became the theatlt; of a distressing 
Indian war until the peace with England of 1815, since which 
time all has been quiet. 

By the' census 6f 1820, Indiana could boast of a population of 
147,178 inhabitants. 

LOUISIANA. 

That district of country that comprehends this state, was first 
discovered in the year 1541, by Ferdinand de Soto, a Spanish 
adventurer, who had served under Coj4evTn~-tbe conquest of 
Mexico. He sailed from the island^jf Cuba wi>h a military 
force of 900 men ; landed in Flqrida, and traversed the interior, 
through the Creek, and Chickasaw country, in quest of another 
city of Mexico ; crossed the Mississippi, and ascended the Red 
River, a very considerable distance, where he died. His troops 
returned to the Mississippi ; constructed such shipping as was 
necessary, and embarkeci for Cuba, in the year 1542. In the 
year 1683, a French adventurer by the name of de la Salle, ex- 
plored the Mississippi more exteasively, and called the country 
Liouisfana, in honor of his master, Louis XIV. C^rom this tine 
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the Fiencb made efforts to settle the countir ; but their progress 
was so slow, that even the city of New-Orleans was not founded 
until the year 1717. At the close of the old French war, in 
1763, France ceded all her claims east of the Mississippi, to 
Great Britain, (embracing the Floridas,) and all west ot that 
river to Spain. 

During the period of the American revolution, Spain again 
seized on Florida, and obtained a permanent possession by the 
peace of 1783. In the year 1800, Spain ceded Louisiana to 
France, by a secret treaty j and France ceded all her ancient 
claims upon that country to the United States, for 16,000,000 of 
dollars. In 1804, the south-eastern section of Louisiana up to 
latitude 33 degs. was erected into a territorial government,- and 
in 1812, it became a free and independent state, and was admit- 
ted into the Union. 

By the census of 1820, the population of Louisiana amounted 
to 163,407 souls. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

This section of the United Stales was also visited by de Soto 
and de la Salle, and formed a part of those contested claims be- 
tween France and Spain, and Great Britain, which were detail* 
ed under Louisiana. 

By the peace of 1783, this state belon^^ed to Georgia. In 
the year 1800, il was erected into a territorial government. Id 
1817, Mississippi formed her present constitution, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

By the census of 1 820, her population amounted to 76,448. 

ILLINOIS. 

m 

This state was formerly that part of the North-western Ter- 
ritory, which bad been explored by Marquette in the year 1671. 
This discovery led the French traders from Canada to visit this 
country, and opened the way for those flourishing French settle- 
ments upon the banks of the Mississippi and Illinois, that com- 
menced about the first of the 18th century. The peace that 
followed the treaty of Greenville, in 179i5, rendered it safe for 
omierants to settle in Illinois : these had become so numerous 
in 1801, that congress erected it into a territorial government. 
In 1819, Illinois became an independent state, and was adrnit- 
ted into the Uniort. In 1820, her population amounted to 
56,211. 

ALABAiMA. 

This state, situated between the states of Geore;ia on the east, 
and Louisiana and Mississippi on the west, was formerly a part 
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of the former, until the year 1817, when it was erected into a 
territorial government. In the year 1819, it became an inde- 
pendent state, and was admitted into the Union. 

By the census of 1820, the population of Alabama amounted 
to 127,901. 

MISSOURI. 

This state embraces a. part of thenorth-eastern section of the 
purchase t)f Louisiana. ^ 

In 1804, Missouri was erected into a territorial government : 
in 18^20, she formed her constitution, and in 1821 was admitted 
into the Union. 

By the census of 1820, her population amounted to 66,586. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

• 

The French explored the territory of Michigan, and erected 
the forts of Detroit and Michilimackinack about the year 1670. 
These forts were designed as posts of safe deposits for thei^ 
trading companies, as well to overawe the Indians, and keep 
them quiet. They also formed a part of that great chain of 
miiitarf posts, which extended from Quebec to New-Orleans, 
and which were considered as the basis of the future conquest of 
all this vast interior of North America. 

France ceded this territory to Great Britain at Hie peace of 
1163. Great Britain ceded it to the United States by the 
peace of 1783. Congress erected it into a territorial govern- 
ment in 1805. 

By the census of 1820, the population of Michigan amounted 
t<;r 8,896. 

ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 

This district of countiy is situated between the states of Loui- 
siana and Missouri, and formed a part of the territorial govern- 
ment of the latter until the year 1819, when it became a distinct 
territorial government. 

By the census of 1820, the population of this territory amount- 
ed to 14,273. 

EAST AND WEST FLORIDA, 

Were ceded by Spain to the United States in the year 1821, 
and at the same time erected by congress into a territorial gov- 
ernment, and General Jackson was appointed governor. 

REMARKS. 

Twenty or thirty years since, these states were literally the 
habitations of cruelty j the abodes oi savage beasts^ and more 
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savage men ; and now they arc covered with rich and flourish 
lag towns, and villages, filled with a numerous population of free 
and enlightened citizens, whose noble and virtuous exertions 
have added nine pillars to that grand temple of American lib- 
urty, the Federal Constitution. 

The federal government, ever mindful of the best interests of 
this section of the Union, has provided, as a permanent fund for 
the education of the rising generation, 45,680 acres of land, for 
each new state, or two entire townships ; for the purpose of 
endowii^ seminaries of learning ; also 640 acres as a perma- 
nent fund for the support of schoolt?} for the bcnciit of each 
town. 

Education is the broad botiis on which the civil and relig)0u& 
privileges of United America have hitherto rested, and on which 
they must continue to rest ; remove this batiis, and the grand 
fabrick of American ]lbcrt>[ will tumble into ruins ; preserve 
this, with the virtuous principle:^, intollig'ent understanding, and 
skilful industry she now enjo;^'i3, and tlje United Republic of 
America may old defiance to taction and cuiif^piracy, and be* 
come the admiration of age.e. 



WASHINGTON'S 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STj}T£S, 



FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS, 

THE period for a new election of a citizefi to administer the 
tjxecutive government of the United States, being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be 
employed in designating the person who is to be clothed with 
thflt important trust, it appears to nie proper, especially as it 
may conduce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, 
to decline being considered among the number of those out of 
whom the choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country ; and that in withdrawing the 
tender of service, which silence in my situation might imply, I 
^am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest ; 
no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but am 
supported by a full conviction, that the step is compatible with 
both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been an uni- 
form sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a def- 
erence for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would have been much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to 
the last election, had even led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you ; but mrtture reflection on the then perplex- 
ed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. I rejoice that the state of your 
concerns, external as well as internal, no longer renders the pur- 
suit of inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty or 
propriety ; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be re- 
tained for my services, that in the present circumstances of our 
country, you, will not disapprove of my determination to retire 

The implosions with which I first undertook tfee arduous-, 
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trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the dischai^ge 
of this trust I will only say that I haye, with good intentions, 
contributed towards tlie oiganization and administration of the 
S^ovemment, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the infe* 
riority of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps 
still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motvies to 
diffidence of myself; and eveiy day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessaiy to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my ser- 
vices, they were temporair, I have tne consolation to believe,* 
that while choice and prudlence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotisn^ does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelii^s do not permit me to sus- 

rend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
owe to my beloved countiy, for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me ; still more for the steadJast confidence with 
which it has supported me ; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by ser- 
vices faithful and persevering, tbough in usefulness unequal to 
my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these ser- 
vices, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in everyr direction, were liable to 
mislead — amidst appearances sometimes dubious — ^vicissitudes 
of fortune often discouraging — in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism 
— ^the constancy of your support was the essential prop of the 
efforts, and a guarantee of the plans by which they were effect- 
ed. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it wiUi 
me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing wishes, 
that Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its be- 
neficence — that your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual — that the (ree constitution which is the work of your 
nands, may be sacredly maintained — that its administration in 
every department may he stamped with wisdom and virtue — 
that in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will ac- 
quire to tnem the glory of recomraendinj^ it to the applause, the 
affection, and the adoption, of every nation which is yet a stran- 
ger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end bizt with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
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and which appear to me all-important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will he offered to you with 
more ireedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I foiget as an encouraee- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a for- 
mer and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes jrou one people, 
IS also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence ; the support of your 
tranquillity at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety, of 
your prosperity ; of that veiy liberty which you so highly prize. 
Hut as it is easy to foresee, that from different causes and from 
different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth : 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most constant- 
ly and actively, (though often covertly and insidiously,) direct- 
ed, it is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national union, to your collective and 
individual happiness ; that you should cherish a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immoveable attachment to it ; ^accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity ; watching fonts preservation with jealous 
anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspi- 
cion that it can in any event be abandoned ^ and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the I'^st, or to enfeeble the sa- 
cred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Amer- 
ican, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must al- 
ways exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appel- 
lation derived from local discrimination. With slight shades of 
difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have in a common cause fought anft 
triumphed together ; the independence and liberty you possess, . 
are the work of joint councils, and joint efforts — of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the soufk^ pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in the 

32 
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productions of the latter, great additional resources of niarftiiiie 
and coininercial enterprize, and precious materials of manufac- 
turing industij. The «otii^, in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ting by the agency of the north, sees its agriculture grow and its 
commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels the 
seamen of the iiori^^ it find its particular navigation invigorated^ — 
ond while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and lu- 
cre as 3 tiie general mass of the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which itself is 
unequally adapted* The etut, in like intercourse with the tce^, 
already finds, and in progressive improvement of interior com- 
munications,, by land and water, wijVmore and more find a val- 
uable vent tor the commodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort — and, what is perhaps of 
still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure 
enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to 
tlie weight, influence, and the future maritime, strength of the 
Atlantic side of the union, directed by an indissoluble commu- 
nity of interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
west can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its 
own separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our countiy thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resources, proportionabl^r greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations ; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and ware be- 
tween themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries, not tied together by the same government, which their own 
rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce ; but which op- 
posite foreign alliances, attachments ana intrigues, would stimu- 
late and embitter. ' Hence likewise they will avoid tlie necessity 
of those overgrown military establishments, which, under any 
form of government, are unauspicious to liberty, and which are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to repubb'can liberty. In 
this sense it is, that your union ought to be considered as a main 
pi-op of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear 
to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a pursuasive lai^uage to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so laige a sphere ? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such 
a case were criminal. We are authorised to hope that a pro- 
per organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernment for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue 
to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and fiill experiment. 



With such poiiteTfiil and obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of ourcountiT, \vhile experience shall not have demonstra- 
ted its impracticability, there will always be reason to distrust 
the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavour to 
wealen {ts bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our union, it oc- 
curs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should have been 
furnished for characterising parties by geographical discrimina- 
tions — J^Torthem and Southern — Atlantic and Western: whence 
designing men may endeavor to' excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interest and views. One of the expedi- 
ents of party to acquire influence, within particular districts, is 
to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heart-burnings which spring from these misrepresentations : 
they tend to render alien to each other those who ought to he. 
bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our 
western country have lately had a useful lesson on this head. 
They have seen, in the negociation of the executive, and in the 
unanimous ratification by the senate of the treaty with Spain, 
and in the universal satisfaction at that event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspi- 
cions propagated among them of a policy in the general govern- 
ment, and in the Atlantic states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have been witnesses to thb 
formation of two treaties, that with Great Britain and that witli 
Spain, which secure to them every thing they could desirc, in 
respect to our foreign ralations, towards confirming their pros- 
perity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation 
of-these advantages on the union by which they were procured ! 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if sucli they 
are, who would sever them from their brethren, and connect 
thera with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a govenoment 
*ioT the whole is indispensable. Xo alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute ; they must in- 
evitably experience the infraction.^ vind interruptions which all 
alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have imj)roved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a constitution of government better calculated tbau 
your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This government, the off- 
spring of your own choice, uninfluenced and unavved ; adopted 
Upon full investigation and mature deliberation ; completely 
free in its principles ; in the distribution of its nowers uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itselt a provision for 
its own amendments, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence m its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fcndamental masims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
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s^rstems is the right of the people to make and to alter tbe cod* 
stitutions of goyertiment. But the coostitutioD which at any 
time exists, until changed by any explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredjy obligatoiy upon all. The veiy 
idea of the power and the r^ht of the people to estaUisfa a gov- 
ernment, pre-supposes the duty of every individual to obey tbe 
cistabiished government. 

All oljstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinatioiis 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real desi^ to direct, control, counteract, or awe the r^^Iar 
deliberations and actions of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction ; to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinaiy force ; to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a .small, but artful and en- 
terprising minority of the community ; and according to tbe 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill -concerted and incongruous i 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and j 
wholesome plans, digested by common councils, and modified 
by mutual interests. * 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, m 
the course of time and things, to become potent ermines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be ena- 
bled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the rcios of government ; destroying afterwards the veiy 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Tovs aids the preservation of your government, and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite hot only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
knowledj;ed authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, how^ever specious the 
pretext.;. One method of assault may be to effect in the fonns 
of the constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine, what cannot be directly 
overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 1 

true cliaracter of governments, as of other human institutions — | 

that experience is the surest standard, by which to test the real 
tendency ol' the existing constitution of a country — that facility 
i.n changes upon the credit q( mere hynothcsis and opinion, ex^ 
poses to perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion j and rcDiembcr especially, that for the efficient 
management of your common interests, m a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with 
the perfect security of liberty, is indispensable. Libertjr itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than 
1 name, where the^jovj^rnment b too feeble 'to withstand the eu- 
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i^rprises oif fa^lton, to confine each member of the society vfiihln 
^e limits prescrihed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil engojment of the rights of peraon and pro- 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding of them on geo- 

fraphical discriminations. Let me now take a more compre- 
ensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against 
the baneful effects of the spirit of party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular 
form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissention, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The disor- 
ders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds oi 
men to seek security and mpose in the absolute power of an in- 
dividual ; and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing fac- 
tion, more able or more iortunate than his competitors, turns bib 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of 
public liberty. 

Without lookihg forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight,) the common* 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party, are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. * 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeebie 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms ; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another ; foments occasional riot and ?|:surrec- 
lion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
whiph find a facilitated access to the government itself, through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the \vill 
of one country, are subjected to the policy and will ol another. 

There is an opinion that parties m free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits, is 
probably true : and in governments of a monarchical cast, 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those ot the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, 4o mitigate and assuage it. A fire nut to bft 
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quenched, it demands a uoifonn vi|^ilaiice to prevent ii» borsltog 
into a flame, lest, instead of warming;, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the nahits of thinking, in a free 
country, sliould inspire caution in those entrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective coo- 
stitutlunal spheres ; avoiding, in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of go vera- 
mcnt, a real despotism A just estimate of that love of power, 
and pronene^s to abuse it, which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, aad 
constituting; each the guardian of the public weal against inva- 
sions of the othei-s, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modem ; some of them in our country, and under our own eyes. 
To preserve tliem must be as necessary as to institute them. If, 
in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which the constitution 
df siijnates. But let there be no change by usurpation ; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, it 
is the customaiy weapon by which free ffovernments are destroy- 
ed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in perma- 
nent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and babits which lead to political pros* 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would ttiat man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness — these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cher- 
ish tliem. A volume could not trace all their connexions with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is 
the secur 
religious 

of investigation in courts of ji 

dulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- - 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necossary 
spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
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the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion thould be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength, and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense hy cultivating 
peace ; but remembering also, that timely disbursements to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent mucn greater disburse- 
ments to repel it ; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous ex- 
ertions in time of peace, to discharge the debt which unavoid- 
able wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives j bat 
it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To facil- 
itate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that 
you should practically bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue ; that to have revenue there 
must be taxes ; that no taxes can be devised which are not more 
or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embar- 
rassment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects, 
(which is always a choice of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the govern- 
ment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the meas- 
ures for obtaining revenue which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all : relip^ion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it ? It 
will be worthy of a free,enliehtened, and, at no distant period, a 
great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. Who can doubt that in the course of time and 
things the fruits of such a plan would ^richly repay any tempo- 
raiy advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to 
it ? Can it be tliat Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue ? Tlie experiment, at least, 
is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than 
tliat permanent inveterate antipathies against particular nations, 
and passionate attachments for others, should be excluded ; and 
that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation w^hich indulges towards an- 
other an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. — Antipathy m one nation against another, disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injuiy, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occyr. 
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Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment^ 
sometimes impels to war the §^oTertmient, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national i)ropensity, and adopts through passion, what 
reason would reject ; at other times, it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of liostilit^ Instigated by pnde, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another, 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
lacilitating the illusions of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in 
the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ments or justitication. It leads also to concessions to the favor- 
ite nation, of privileges denied to the others, which a^ apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
saril^r parting with what ought to have been retained ; and by 
exciting jealousy, ill- will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are witliheld ; and it gives 
to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens, (who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nations) facility to betray, or sacrifice the 
mterests of their own countiy. without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity ; gilding witn the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for pablic opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or Foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to tlie truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they af- 
ford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the ai'ts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to mflucnce or awe the 
public councils ! Such an attachment of a small or weak, to- 
wards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence, (I conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jeal- 
ousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake ; since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican government. But that jealousy, 
to be usefulj must be impartial *, else it becomes the instrument 
of the veiy mfluence to be avoided, instead of a defence against 
it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those whom tney actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil, and even second the arts of 
influeiKe on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odi- 
ous ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence 
of the people, to surrender their interests. 
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Xbe great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreij§^ nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
Imle political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
fbrmed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect godd 
faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primaiy interests which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in fre* 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreigii 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinaiy vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
^iendsnips and enmities. 

•Our detached and distant situation,, invites and enables us to 
^pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off, when we may de- 
fy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may 
take such an attitude as will eause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, ri« 
valship, interest, humor or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessaiy, and would be unwise, to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by $uitable establbh- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, w^ may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are re- 
commended by policy, hvimanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand ; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences ; 
consulting the natural eourse of things ; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means, the streams of commerce, but forcing no- 
thing ; establishing with powers so disposed,-^in order to give 
trade a stable oourse, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the government to support them<— conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present -circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from tim^ 
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to thne abandoned or varied, as experience and circumstaooes 
ahall dictate ; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly wone 
tetioQ to look for disinterested favors from another ; that it eaast 
pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may ac- 
cept under that .character ; that, by such acceptance, it tnaj 
place itself in the condition of having given equivalents for notn- 
mal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not 
givine more. 1" here can be no greater error than to expect or 
calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an illusion 
which experience must cure, which a just pride ought to dis- 
card. 

In ofierii^ to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope thev will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish — ^tnat they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation fhus 
running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions. But if 1 ma^ even flatter myself, that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some occasional good : that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit ; 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue ; to gi^rd 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism ; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by 
which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to yoti 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided hf 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclaroatioR 
of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned 
by TOur approving voice, and by that of your repiesentative? ia 
both houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continu- 
ally grovemed me ; uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

Afler deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I 
could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under aJ] the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having taken it,- 1 
, determined) as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the risrht to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe, that according to my understandiittf of the matter, that 
right, so farfrombeing denied by any of the belliegerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out any thing more, from the obligation which justice and hu- 
Jliiuiity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to 
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act, to maintain inviolate the relations of pe^ce and amity to« 
Wards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to |^ain time to 
our countiy to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to tnat degree of strength and 
consistency, which is necessary to give it, humanly speakmg, the 
command of its fortunes. 

Though in reviewing^ the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error : I am nevertheless too sen* 
sible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. WJiatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to whicn 
they may tend. I shall also cany with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and 

«at after forty -five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
ith an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself 'must soon be to the mansions 
of rest. 

Rely ii^ on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations : I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in which 1 promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment orpartaking, in the midst oi my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws, under a free government — 
the ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as 
I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
United States, Sept. 17, 1796. 



SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 



SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 



We have noticed in our remarks upon England, the decided sovc' 
reignty of the island, at and before the Roman invasion ; that during 
the period of nearly five centuries, the Romans kept the peace between 
the petU* sovereigns, and when they withdrew their power, the Saxons, 
under Hengis and Horsa, seized on the island ; and subdued all these 
small hordes under the dominion of the Heptarchy, and thus laid the 
foundation of the representative government. 



The union of this Heptarchy, 
under Alfred the great, was 
also noticed, who may be 
fairly styled the first Eng- 
lish monarch, and laid the 
foundation of the govern- 
ment, - - - 880 
Alfred was succeeded by his 

son Edward the elder, 910 

Athelstan, - - - 925 
Edmund, ... 941 

Edred, - . - - 948 
Edwy, - - - 955 

Edgar, - - . - 959 
Edward the Martyr, - 975 

Ethelred, - - - 978 
Edmund Ironside, - 1016 

Canute the Dane, Danish line^ion 
tiarold Harefoot, Danish line,\035 
Hardicanute, Danish line, 1039 
Edward the Confessor, - 1041 
Harold, - - - 1066 

William the conqueror, Dan- 
ish line, - - - 1066 
William Rufus, - - 1087 
Henry I. - - - 1100 
StepheiL - - 1135 

Henry n. - - - 1154 
Richard?. - - - 1189 



John, 
Henry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 
Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
Edward V. 
Richard m. 
Heniy VII. 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. - 
Mary, 
Elizabeth, 
James I. - - 
Charles I. 
Charles II. 
James II. 

William and Mary, 
Ann, 

George I. 
George II. 
George III. . 
Regency of 
Wales, 



the IVince 



1199 
1216 
• 1272 
1307 
1326 
1377 

- 1399 
1412 

- 1422 
1460 

- 1483 
1483 

- 1485 
. 1509 

- 1546 
1553 
1558 
1605 
1635 
1648 
1685 
1688 
1702 
1714 

- 1727 
1760 

of 
1811 



SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE. 



origm 



We have noticed the 
of the kingdom of theFranks, 
or France, under Phara- 
mond — who led his Franks 



33 



over the Rhine, in the fifth 
century ; from whom de- 
scended Clovis— who com- 
menced his reign, - 486 
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SOTEREIGirS OF EI7R0PB. 



The next aoTereign wortbj of 

notice was Clotair I. - 511 
CloUirll. - - - 613 
Dagobert, - - - 633 
Clevis II. ... 644 

Pepin Heriitel, > ., 632 

Charles Martel, S ^ 714 

End oflhejint race of King*. 
PepiB, foQ of Charles, - 752 
Charlemagne, - > 775 

Lewis, Deboimoir, - • 814 
Lothario, - . - 840 
Lewis II. - - - 855 
Charles the bald, - - 875 
Lewis the Stammerer, 877 

Lewis HI. - . - 879 
Charles the fat, - . 884 
Charles 111. - - - 898 
Robert, - - - 922 

Rodolph, - - - 923 
Lewis the stranger, - - 936 
Lothario, ... 954 
Lewis VI. ... 966 
End of the seeimd race of Kings. 
ilugh Capet, - - 987 

Robert, - . 996 

Henry I. - - - 1031 

Philip I. - - 1059 

Lewis VI. - - 1106 

Lewis VIL - .1137 

Philip 11.— styled august, 1 180 
Lewis VIII. - - 1223 

Lewis IX. ' - 1226 



Philip III.— styled hardy 1271 

Philip IV. styled the fair, 1285 
Lewis X. • - 1314 

Johnl. ... 1316 
Philip V. — sumamed the long, 1316 
Charles I V.~styled the fair, 1322 
Philip VI. - - 1328 

Johnir. - - 1350 

Edward III. of England — by 

consanguinity, and by con- 

quest, - - 1357 

Charles V. - - 1364 

Charles VI. - - 1385 

Charles VII. - . 1422 

Henry VI. of England, 1430 

Lewis XI. - - 1461 

Charles Vill. - 1483 

Lewis XII. - - •1498 

Francis I. - . 1515 

Francis If. - - 1559 

Charles IX. - ' 1560 

Henry III, - - 1574 

Henry IV. - - 1589 

Lewis XIII. - - 1610 

Lewis XIV. ten y^ars of age, 1643 
crowned - 1654 

Lewis XV. - - 1715 

Lewis XVI. — GutUotined in 

the revolution^ - 1774 

Lewis XVII. aged 11 years — 

Poisoned in the revolutioHy 1795 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Emp^r. 1804 
Lewis XVIII. - . 1814 



SOVEREIGNS OF SPAIN. 



Sovereigns of Spain, under the 
Visigoths, who founded 
their kingdom in Spain, 467 
Their barbarous superstition 
rendered Spain/)ne continu- 
ed scene of butchery, nearly 
300 years ; in which time 
her kin^s fell in such rapid 
succession as to leave not 
more than three or four on 
record, worthy of notice. 
Lovegild, - . 480 

Sissbut, . . 600 

AVamba, . .. . 680 

Pelagus, . . 700 

Abdurahman, Caliph of the 

Moors, . . 756 

Spain, daring three centuries, 



continued divided into a 
great number of small king- 
doms, until they began to be 
united under Ferdinand the 
great, . . 1027 

Sancho, . . . 1065 

Alphonso, . 1072 

AlphonsoVlI. . . 1109 

Alphouson Vni. . 1122 

Sancho III. . .1157 

Ferdinand II. — died sudden fi/, 1158 
Alphonso IX. . .1158 

Henry I. . 1214 

Ferdinand III. . . 1216 

Alphonso X. . . 1252 

Sancho IV. . 1284 

Ferdinand IV, . . 1289 

Alphonso XL . 1312 
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Peter the cruel, . . 1350 

Henry II . 1368 

John I. . . . 1379 

Henry in. . . 1390 

John 11. . . 1463 

HenrflV. . . 1454 

Ferdinand and [sabella, 1474 

Philip I. . . 1504 
Charled I.— Emp'r. Charles V.1516 

Philip II. . . 1555 

Philip III. . 1591 



Philip IV. 
Charles II. 
P/iiiip V. 
Ferdinand VI. 
Charles IH. 
Charles IV. 



1612 
1665 
1701 
1725 

1746. 
1786 



resigned to Ferdinand VII 1808 
Bt/th, by intrii^ues of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, resigned to 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1808 

Ferdinand restored, . 1813 



EMPERORS OF GERMANY— ^^gwrnn^ with Charle- 

magne. 



Charlemagne, 


809 


Albert I. of Austria, . 


1293 


Lothario 1. 


840 


Henry VII 


1309 


Lewis II. 


855 


Frederic the handsome, & 




Charles the bald, 


874 


Lewis V. . . . 


1315 


Charles the fat, 


879 


Lewis V. . . . 


1322 


Arnold, 


888 


Charles VI. . . . 


1347 


Lewis IV. at 7 years of age, 


899 


Winceslaus, .... 


1378 


End of the race of Charlemagne. \ 


Robert, Count Palatine, . 


1399 


Conrad I. of Germany, 


911 


Sigismund, . 


1411 


Henry I. of Saxony, 


918 


Albert IL of Austria, 


1438 


Otho I. — styled great, 


936 


Frederic III. 


1440 


OthoII. 


973 


Maximilian I. 


1493 


Otho III. 


983 


Charles V. King of Spain, 


1519 


Henry II. 


1002 


Ferdinand I. . . . 


1558 


Conrad II. 


10?4 


Maximilian II. - - . 


1564 


Henry III. . 


1039 


Rodolph IL 


1576 


Henry IV. 


1056 


Mathias, ... 


1612 


Henry V, 


1106 


Ferdinand II. 


1619 


Lothaio II. 


1225 


Ferdinand III. 


1639 


Conrad III. 


1137 


Leopold I.- 


1656 


Frederic I. 


1151 


Joseph I. - - - 


1705 


Henry VI. 


1190 Charles VI. 


1712 


Philip, 


1 197 Charles VU. of Bavaria, 


1742 


Otho IV. . . . 


1208 


Francis I. of Lorrain, 


1745 


Frederic II. 


1212 


Joseph II. ... 


1766 


Conrad IV. 


1250 


Leopold II. - - - 


1790 


Rodolph of Hapsburg, 


1273 


Francis II. 


1792 


Adolphus of Nassau, 


1291 


now on the throne. 


1818 


SOVEREIGNS OF RUSSIA; 




Peter I. 


1682 


Peter in. 


1762 


Catherine I. - . 


1725 


Catherine II. 


1783 


Peter II. 


1727 


Paul, . - - . 


1796 


Aooe. ... 


1730 


Alexander, . . . 


1800 


John the infant, 


1740 


now' on the throne. 


1818 


Elisabeth, ... 


1741 


9 
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S0V£R£IGH6 of EUAOf C. 



SCOTLAND. 

Thk antiquitj ef Scotland*! Kings stands nnriTaJled in Earope ; sEie 
boasts ber roja) line of Kings, from Fergus I. ; who settled in Scotland 
as earlj as the subversion of (he Medo- Persian Empire, by Alexander ; 
three hondred and thirty years before Christ She claims a regular 
succession of one bnodred and fifteen Kings, throui^h a period of ooe 
thoasaod nine hundred and thirty-two years, down to the time of her 
union with Eneland, under James 1. 1602 ; and from thence to the coq- 
firmed union of 1707, when the crown of Scotland was unitfed with the 
crown of England under the title of Great Britain. 

The history of this elation, in connexion with the history of England, 
has claimed and receired our attention. A list of her Kings, would 
swell the size of this work without advantage ; since her political ex- 
istence has become incorporated with England. 

SOVEREIGNS OF POLAND. 



Sigismund, ... 1583 

Uladjslaui, - - - 1633 

John 11. - - - 1648 

Michael, ... 1669 
Frederic H.Elector of Saxony, 1697 

Stanislaus I. - . 1704 

Frederic II. restored, - 17 U) 

SOVEREIGNS 

GustavHs Vasa, - - 1523 

Sigismuod I. - - 1592 

Charles IX. - - 1606 

Guitaphus Adolpbu!!, - 1611 

Christiana, six years of age, 1633 

Charles Gustayus X. - 1654 

Charles XI. aged four years, 1660 

Charles XII. 1 5 years of age, 1 699 



Frederic IM. - - 1735 

Stanislaus II. - - 1764 

fell with the partition 

of Poland, between Russia, 

Austria and Prussia, . 1795 

died at Petersburgh, 1793 

OF SWEDEN. 

Ulrica, Charles' sister, . 1718 
Adolpbus, - - • 1751 
GustavusIII. - - 1771 

murdered by count 
Ankerstrom. . . - 
Gustavus IV. deposed, - 1792 
Charles XIII. - - 180» 

Gen. Bemadotte Cr. Prince, 1810 



SOVEREIGNS OF DENMARK. 



Frederic I. 
Christian III. 
Frederic II. 
Christian IV. 
Frederic III. 
Christian V. 



1523 
1554 
1558 
1559 
1648 
1670 



Frederic IV. - - 1699 
Christian VI. - - 1730 
Frederic V. - - 1746 

Christian VII. - - 1807 
Frederic Vl.now on the throne,1811 



SOVEREIGNS OF PORTUGAL. 



Alphonso Henriquezjlst king, 1 139 
Uis line held the throne, witii 
little interruption, down to 
John L . . . 1385 
Don Henry, - - 1414 
John II. . - . 1644 
Emanuel I. . . 1495 
Don Sebastian, - - — — 
Henry the Cardioal, - 



Philip II. King of Spain, 

John III. - - . 

John IV. 

Alphonso, 

Peter II. 

JohnV. 

Joseph, 

Mary, ... 



1581 

1640 
1646 
1633 
1706 
1750 
1777 



SeVEREIONS OF EUROPE. 
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SOVEREIGNS OF PRUSSIA. 

Frederic I. - - 1701 1 Frederic IV. - - 1786 

Frederic II. - - 1713 Frederic V. - - 1798 

Frederic III. - - 1740 1 

PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



PRESIDENTS. 




VICE-PRESIDENTS. 




George Washington, 


1789 


John Adams, 


1789 


re-elected, 


1793 


re-elected. 


1793 


John Adams, 


1797 


Thbmas Jefferson, 


1797 


Thomas Jefferson, 


1801 


Aaron Burr, 


1801 


re-elected, 


1805 


George Clinton, 


1805 


James Madison, 


1809 


re-elected, 


1809 


re-elected, 


1813 


Elbridge Gerry, 


1813 


James ilonroe, 


1817 


Daniel D. Tompkins, 


1817 
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COVTKNTS. 

ROME CONTINUED. 



700 The eity of Rome founded bj Bomldos, if i go^emment by 
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